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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 


iHE  Sixty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 


Archajological  and  Natural  History  Society  was  held 
at  Bath  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  23rd, 
24th  and  25th,  and  was  favoured  with  delightful  weather.  The 
meeting  was  a  large  one  (about  the  same  number  of  persons,  153, 
as  attended  the  meeting  at  Glastonbury  in  1902).  At  Castle 
■Gary  in  1913  there  were  183  members  and  friends. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning  in 
Committee  Room  No.  1,  at  the  Guildhall,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  took  place  in  the  Ban- 
queting Hall  (placed  at  the  Society's  disposal  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Mayor). 

The  ex-Mayor  (Mr.  G.  T.  Cooke)  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings,  and  was  supported  by  the  City 
Council,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  (the  retiring  Presi- 
dent), the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Waldegrave  (President-Elect), 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville, 
Mr.  J.  Cooke  Hurle  {H{gh  Sheriff  of  Somerset),  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood,  r.G.s.,  the  Revs.  F.  W.  Weaver  and  E.  H.  Bates 
Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  .  a 
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Harbin  (Hon.  Secretaries),  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray 
(Assistant-Secretary  and  Curator). 

The  ex-Mayor  said  he  regretted  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
extend  to  them  a  welcome  to  the  City  of  Bath,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  Mayor  (Dr.  Preston  King)  had  been  laid  up  recently, 
and  his  doctor  would  not  allow  him  out  that  day.  The  Mayor^ 
however,  hoped  to  meet  the  members  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Koman  Promenade.  The  City  of  Bath  was  one  full  of  deep 
interest.  As  they  passed  round  their  streets  they  would  learn 
the  names  of  the  great  men  who  had  visited  and  lived  in  the 
city,  and  he  wondered  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested 
(more  particularly  as  the  Mayor  happened  to  be  a  doctor),  in 
learning  what  was  said  about  the  doctors  of  Bath  in  years  gone 
by.  From  a  book  giving  the  biographies  of  doctors,  published 
just  200  years  ago,  he  found  that  there  was  one  doctor,  about 
whom  the  only  thing  they  knew  was  that  he  died  !  Of  another, 
the  only  thing  known  was  that  he  was  of  the  Romish  religion 
and  had  a  good  housekeeper.  Of  another — and  he  was  sure 
everybody  would  envy  this  man — it  was  said,  "  He  was  an  able 
physician,  well  versed  in  high  Dutch,  low  Dutch  and  French 
tongues,  but  above  all  eminent  in  Latin.  He  had  an  excellent 
memory  and  ready  invention,  insomuch  as  having  much  busi- 
ness and  naming  two  amanuenses,  he  would  write  himself  and 
dictate  to  the  other  two,  each  in  a  different  language,  at  the 
same  time  !  "  Of  another,  a  Welshman,  it  was  said  that  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  to  his  wife  !  These  were 
some  of  the  doctors  who  lived  there  200  years  ago.  When 
they  went  to  the  Roman  Baths  their  thoughts  would  go 
back  1900  years,  and  from  the  same  book  he  read  a  word  of 
warning.  "  Don't  drink  the  water  when  it  is  very  hot  or  it 
will  get  into  your  head  "  (laughter).  If  they  would  take  his 
(Mr.  Cooke's)  advice  they  would  take  nothing  that  got  into 
their  head  (laughter).  Bath  was  one  of  the  cities  most  full  of 
history  they  could  find — a  gem  situated  as  very  few  others 
were,  a  diamond  with  many  facets.    In  the  name  of  the  citizens 
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he  offered  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  wished  their  meetings 
every  success. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  the  outgoing  President, 
was  sure  they  all  regretted  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  But  they  could  all  congratulate  themselves  that 
his  place  had  been  most  worthily  filled  by  his  deputy.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Cooke  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  very 
hearty  welcome  he  had  extended  to  the  members.  He  (Mr. 
Hobhouse)  simply  took  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
from  the  post.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were  in  such  very 
capable  hands  that  the  post  of  President  was  mostly  of  an 
ornamental  nature.  Since  the  last  meeting  the  most  important 
archaeological  event  had  been  the  passing  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Act.  Under  that  Act  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
for  the  preservation  of  those  monuments  in  which  they  all 
took  such  a  keen  interest.  There  were  various  authorities 
who  would  now  be  willing  to  take  possession  of  those  monu- 
ments, and  he  hoped  spend  the  necessary  funds  on  their  pre- 
servation. There  would  now  be  little  danger  of  those  pre- 
cious relics  disappearing  from  our  view  like  so  many  relics  had 
disappeared  in  former  generations  when  there  was  no  Ancient 
Monuments  Act.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  his 
successor,  a  very  old  friend  and  school-fellow.  They  had 
known  each  other  for  many  years  and  worked  together  in 
many  causes,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  find  Lord  Walde- 
grave  a  most  worthy  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  He 
moved  the  election  of  Lord  Waldegrave  to  that  position. 

The  ex-Mayor  of  Bath  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Waldegrave  then  took  the  chair  and 
briefly  returned  thanks  for  his  election. 

C{)e  annual  JReport. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.sa.,  read  the  Annual  Report, 
which  was  as  follows  :  — 


4  Sixty-sixtli  Annual  Meeting. 

"  In  presenting  the  sixty-sixth  annual  report,  your  Council 
wishes  to  state  that  since  its  last  report  71  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  members.  Losses  by  death  and 
resignation  have  been  39.  The  net  gain  has  been  32.  The 
total  membership  at  date  is  924,  against  892  at  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  last  year. 

"  Your  Society  records  with  much  regret  the  following  losses 
by  death  during  the  past  year  (in  each  case  the  date  in  brackets 
is  the  date  of  the  member's  election)  : — 

"Mr.  E.  B.  Cely  Trevilian,  d.l.  (1885),  who  died  at 
Midelney  Place  on  March  24th  in  his  81st  year.  He  was 
President  at  the  Langport  Meeting  in  1894,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents. 

"  Your  vSociety  has  also  sustained  the  loss  of  another  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  T.  H.  M.  Bailward  (1888),  who  died  at  Hors- 
ington  on  November  23rd,  aged  68.  He  was  President  at  the 
Gillingham  Meeting  in  1904,  when  he  gave  an  address  on  the 
early  wars  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  county  where  the 
three  shires  of  Wilts,  Dorset  and  Somerset  meet. 

"Sir  »]ohn  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.,  d.l.,  who  passed  away  in 
April  in  his  83rd  year,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  joined  in  1854.  He  was  first 
elected  as  m.p.  for  Taunton  in  1853. 

"Another  old  member  of  your  Society  was  Mr.  G.  Troyte 
Chafyn-Grove,  F.S.A.,  who  died  on  September  27th,  aged  83. 
He  joined  the  Society  in  1857. 

"  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Tomkins  (1870)  died  on  August  21st  at 
the  venerable  age  of  90  years.  When  Vicar  of  Durston,  he 
presented  to  your  Museum  the  fossils  collected  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Charles  Tomkins. 

"Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons  (1875),  formerly  of  Beckington, 
a  man  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge  and  wide  ex- 
perience of  sanitary  science,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  worker  in 
botany  and  geology,  and  recently  bequeathed  to  your  Society 
the  Somersetshire  portion  of  his  collection. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton  Rogers,  r.s.A.  (1882),  who  died  last 
autumn,  was  the  author  of  '  Strife  of  the  Roses,'  '  Memorials 
of  the  West,'  and  '  West  Country  Stories  and  Sketches ' ;  he 
also  contributed  valuable  papers  to  your  Proceedings  on  the 
Huyshe  and  Brook  families. 

"  Mr.  James  Turner  (1909),  who  died  on  December  31st, 
was  the  first  Recorder  of  your  Ornithological  Section  ;  and 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Paterson  (1904)  a  member  of  the  Botanical 
Section. 

"  Your  Society  has  also  sustained  the  losses  of ; — The  Rev. 
E.  G.  Austen  (1888),  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Dyne  (1900),  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Vaughan  (1900),  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Ducket  (1908),  Dr.  J. 
Meredith  (1892),  General  F.  H.  Whitby  (1909),  Mr.  J.  A. 
Porch  (1880),  Mr.  F.  S.  Moore  (1890),  Mr.  J.  G.  Henniker 
(1906),  Mr.  Charles  Weaver  ( 1882),  and  Mr.  J.  Brutton(1886). 

"The  deficit  on  your  Society's  Account  at  the  end  of  1912 
was  £84  Is.  Od.  At  the  close  of  1913  the  deficit  had  increased 
to  £100  10s.  6d.  In  neither  case  was  the  liability  for  the  cost 
of  the  volume  for  the  year  then  expired,  or  on  the  other  hand 
any  unpaid  subscriptions,  taken  into  account.  The  total  ex- 
penses attending  the  issue  of  Vol.  LIX  (for  1913),  including 
printing,  illustrations  and  delivery,  has  been  about  £180.  The 
volume  contains  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall's  Supplement  to  the 
Flora  of  Somerset,  consisting  of  246  pages,  towards  which 
the  author  kindly  contributed  the  sum  of  £25.  The  illustra- 
tion and  printing  fund  was  also  subscribed  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  J.  M.  Price,  the  Rev.  W.  Goodchild,  Mr.  A.  L.  Langman, 
the  Rev.  E.  Home,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  and  Mr.  Archer  Clarke. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  for  providing  drawings  and 
photographs  for  the  volume  : — Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  Mr,  H.  St. 
George  Gray  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen. 

"  Your  Council  recently  appointed  a  small  Committee  to 
examine  your  fire  and  other  insurance  policies  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  possessions  of  your  Society — the  Castle  and  its 
contents — Avere  adequately  covered.     Although  the  policies 
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had  been  examined  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  was  found  that 
the  property  ought  to  be  insured  for  a  far  larger  amount, 
especially  against  burglary  and  malicious  damage,  and  this 
your  Council  has  now  carried  into  effect.  Whereas  this  item 
of  expenditure  was  only  £14  in  1913,  the  balance  sheet  for 
1914  will  show  an  item  of  about  £34  under  this  heading. 

"  With  the  continuous  growth  of  your  Society,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  work  involved  in  keeping  the 
annual  accounts,  which  has  hitherto  demanded  a  large  propor- 
tion of  your  Assistant-Secretary's  time.  The  Council  has 
decided  to  lighten  his  duties  in  this  department  by  appointing 
a  j)rofessional  accountant  to  undertake  a  portion  of  this  work 
upon  an  improved  system  at  a  cost  of  £lO  10s.  per  annum. 
The  Assistant-Secretary  will  however  still  be  responsible  for  a 
certain  amount  of  these  duties,  including  the  collecting  of  sub- 
scriptions which  are  not  paid  by  banker's  order.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  matters  if  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Society's 
members  Avould  pay  their  annual  subscription  through  their 
bankers. 

"At  the  Wellington  Meeting  in  1912  it  was  suggested  that 
many  of  the  members  might  be  disposed  to  assist  the  Society's 
finances  by  giving  an  increased  annual  subscription,  beyond 
the  minimum  of  10s.  6d.,  in  order  that  the  deficit  each  year 
might  be  considerably  lessened,  if  not  eliminated  altogether. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  made  the  annual  subscriptions  were 
increased  by  £55  in  1913,  to  which  £15  has  been  added  so  far 
for  1914.  Your  Council  hopes  that  those  who  have  not  yet 
come  forward  to  render  assistance  in  this  important  matter  will 
bring  the  increased  annual  subscriptions  up  to  a  much  larger 
amount  than  at  present. 

"  Your  Society's  headquarters  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
and  during  the  past  year  repairs  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  Castle  and  a  considerable  amount  of  external 
painting  has  been  executed.  The  somewhat  antiquated  sign- 
board over  the  entrance  gateway  has  been  removed,  and  a 
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larger  and  more  attractive  one  erected  in  a  position  in  which  it 
is  well  seen  without  obstructing  the  view  of  the  Society's 
buildings  from  Castle  Green. 

"  Another  plate-glass  ebonized  case  has  been  added  from  the 
Brereton  Fund  for  the  Society's  collection  of  Glass,  which  had 
previously  been  shown  in  a  dark  case  in  the  Keep.  The  collec- 
tion contains  specimens  from  the  Nailsea  Works,  near  Cleve- 
don,  where  the  glass  industry  was  carried  on  from  1788  to 
1873  ;  a  series  of  English  table-glass  of  the  late  XVII  and 
XV III  Centuries  ;  some  foreign  glass,  and  a  small  series  of 
Koman  glass. 

"  A  good  deal  of  re-arrangement  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Great 
Hall  has  taken  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  bird 
cases.  About  eighty  cases  comprising  the  Charles  Haddon 
Collection  of  Somerset  and  Devon  Birds  have  been  cleaned, 
repapered  and  ticketed.  Several  series  of  local  archaeological 
remains  in  the  Keep  have  been  re-arranged.  In  the  glazed 
drawers  below  the  Coin  cases,  Miss  L.  M.  Badcock  has 
a,rranged  the  collection  of  Lace  and  Needlework,  which  had 
been  stored  away  for  two  years  owing  to  want  of  space. 

"  Your  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  several  new  acquisi- 
tions during  the  past  year,  including  a  large  number  of  Roman 
remains  from  the  neighbourhood  of  R-adstock,  presented  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  James  McMurtrie,  f.g.s.,  and 
collected  by  him.  Mr.  Ernest  Trepplin,  r.s.A.,  has  recently 
deposited  on  loan  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  brass 
candlesticks  dating  from  Elizabethan  times  ;  also  a  series  of 
Danish  flint  implements.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Pollexfen  has  added 
several  '  club-brasses  '  to  the  already  large  collection.  Through 
the  kindness  of  twenty  members  of  the  Society  an  interesting 
set  of  glass  rummers,  inscribed  '  King  and  Constitution,'  and 
stated  to  have  been  made  for  the  toAvn  of  Taunton,  temp. 
George  III,  have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  For  the  coin 
department  a  base  gold  uninscribed  British  coin  found  at 
Street  has  been  procured.    The  framed  portraits  of  Somerset 
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worthies  have  been  increased  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  gifts  is  a  well  preserved  charter  of  Edward  I, 
1291,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a  market  and  two  fairs  at 
Bishop's  Lydeard.  Among  the  donors  to  the  Museum  the 
following  should  also  be  meutioned  : — Mrs.  J.  A.  Bennett,  the 
Eev.  H.  A.  Boys,  the  Eev.  J.  Byrchniore,  Mrs.  Challicom, 
Mrs.  F.  Clerk,  General  Fagan,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale,  Sir 
John  Mellor,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Newton,  Mr.  T.  V.  Pearse,  Mr. 
C.  Tite,  Mr.  H.  G.  Turner  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Wicks. 

"  The  re-arrangeraent  of  the  Library  in  the  rooms  now  set 
apart  for  the  Society's  Books  is  being  continued,  a  work  upon 
which  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin  has  bestowed  a  good  deal 
of  time.  The  most  important  gift  has  been  the  five  volumes 
of  Portraits  and  twelve  volumes  of  Illustrations  of  general 
topographical  interest  relating  to  Somerset,  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  Tite.  A  search  in  this  valuable  series  will  be  found  in- 
dispensable for  all  students  of  Somerset  history.  The  Pigott 
drawings,  the  Braiken ridge  extra-illustrated  '  Collinson,'  the 
Tite  series  and  the  Pridham  drawings  of  Fonts  represent  a 
mass  of  pictorial  information  of  which  any  district  might  be 
proud,  and  such  as  few  counties  can  be  fortunate  enough  to 
possess.  An  album  of  photographs  of  Somerset  (Churches, 
taken  circa  1855,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish. 
A  manuscript  '  terrier  '  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Rectory  of 
Oare,  1634,  has  been  added  by  Mr.  T.  Wainwright.  Useful 
works  chiefly  of  local  interest  have  also  been  given  by  Lord 
Sherborne,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wildman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holmyard,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  Mr.  W.  B.  Broadmead,  Mr.  C.  Tite,  Mr. 
F.  Were  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Fox.  Mr.  Francis  Bond  has  presented 
his  new  work  on  '  English  Church  Architecture '  in  two 
volumes,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Savory  a  large  coloured  photographic 
enlargement  of  an  ancient  Map  of  Mendip.  Several  local 
manuscripts  and  drawings  have  been  added  to  the  Braikenridge 
collection  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hale.  The  chief 
acquisitions  by  purchase  have  been  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
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Rolls  series  making  the  Society's  set  nearly  complete,  and 
Murray's  Oxford  Dictionary  from  the  beginning — the  latter 
being  purchased  from  the  Woodward  Fund. 

The  Supplement  to  Murray's  '  Flora  of  Somerset,'  by  the 
Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s.,  has  recently  been  issued  as  a 
separate  volume  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net  (or  6s.  net  to 
members  of  the  Society). 

In  the  last  report  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  T.  Chubb,  of 
the  Map  Department,  British  Museum,  had  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Maps  of  Somerset,  from 
1572  to  1914,  and  had  kindly  offered  it  to  the  Society  for  pub- 
lication. It  was  decided  to  issue  the  work  provided  a  sufficient 
mimber  of  subscribers  could  be  obtained.  The  appeal  has 
been  successful  and  the  printing  is  well  advanced.  It  is  hoped 
to  publish  the  book  before  the  end  of  the  autumn.  It  will 
contain  about  250  pages  and  sixteen  plates  of  early  maps ;  the 
price,  bound  in  cloth,  is  10s.  net. 

"  Members  are  reminded  that  the  Society  still  has  a  few  sets 
remaining  of  the  60  plates  of  collotypes  of  Somerset  Church 
Towers,  from  photographs  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton  ; 
price  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  three  Natural  History  Sections  of  your  Society  have 
increased  the  number  of  their  members,  and  have  widened 
their  sphere  of  work.  These  Sections  joined  the  Taunton 
Field  (.'lub  in  an  excursion  to  Brean  Down  and  Berrow  on 
June  4th,  when  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  described  the  geological 
features,  Mr.  H.  Cox  the  bird  life,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George 
Gray  the  archaeology  and  general  history  of  the  district. 

"  The  Botanical  Section  has  also  arranged  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dulverton  and  Chard.  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan, 
r.L.s.,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  mounting  and  labelling 
the  botanical  specimens  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons.  Mr.  H.  Doidge  has  continued  his 
work  in  arranging  the  type  collection  of  Somerset  lepidoptera. 
Activity  has  also  been  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Ornithologi- 
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cal  Section.  The  Society's  collections  of  birds  are  now  in  a 
much  improved  condition,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  scope  for 
further  work  in  this  direction.  Miss  A.  Smith,  the  newly 
appointed  Recorder  of  this  Section,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
information  on  the  observation  of  birds  in  the  county.  It 
should  be  reported  that  your  Council  has  done  what  it  can  to 
support  the  Royal  Society  for  the  protection  of  Birds  in  its 
endeavour  to  get  the  Government  Plumage  Bill  passed. 

"  Since  the  last  Meeting  the  condition  or  preservation  of 
certain  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  county,  such  as  Woriebury 
Camp,  the  Brightworthy  Barrows,  Nunney  Castle,  Somerton 
Cross,  and  the  Bruton  Columbarium,  has  been  considered  by 
your  Council  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Board  is  including  Woriebury  Camp  and  Nunney 
Castle  in  the  schedule  of  monuments  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  The  number  and  importance  of  the  ancient  earthworks  of 
Somerset  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  great 
chalk  districts  of  England,  and  it  is  strongly  felt  by  a  large 
proportion  of  your  members  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  gradual  examination  of  these  ancient  camps  and  other 
earthw^orks  within  the  bounds  of  your  county  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  scientific  and  systematic  basis.  Your  attention 
will  again  be  drawn  to  the  subject  before  the  close  of  this 
meeting. 

"  Circumstances  have  arisen  w^hich  have  made  it  advisable 
to  divide  this  season's  excavations  at  the  Meare  Lake  Village. 
A  fortnight's  work  was  conducted  in  May  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  examination  of  Field  No.  1  may  be  completed  to- 
wards the  end  of  September.  It  should  be  repeated  that  Miss 
E.  Counsell,  the  owner  of  this  field,  has  presented  all  the 
antiquities  discovered  to  your  Museum,  and  in  course  of  time 
your  Society  should  possess  a  collection  of  remains  illustrating 
Late-Celtic  domestic  civilization  second  to  none  in  Great 
Britain.    The  objects  discovered  in  May  were  numerous  and 
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included  a  few  new  types.  Most  of  them  are  already  exhibited 
in  your  Museum, 

"During  the  past  year  the  excavations  at  Glastonbury 
^  Abbey  have  been  going  on  steadily,  chiefly  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cloisters,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond. 
The  numerous  foundations  of  walls  revealed  show  that  a  great 
deal  of  building  at  various  periods  of  the  Abbey's  history  had 
taken  place  at  this  spot.  The  Excavation  Committee  has 
arranged  for  the  employment  of  two  men  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer,  who  will  examine  the  site  to  the  east  of  the 
Refectory  and  south  of  the  Chapter  House.  To  carry  out 
the  full  programme  of  work  projected  for  this  season,  the 
Committtee  earnestly  appeals  for  more  monetary  help,  either 
in  the  form  of  annual  subscriptions  or  occasional  donations. 

"  The  Bath  Branch  of  the  Society  has  recently  published 
its  tenth  illustrated  report,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the 
explorations  at  Lansdown  from  1905  to  1912. 

"  Your  Museum  Avas  visited  by  6,747  persons  last  year,  in- 
cluding 1,381  visits  from  members. 

"  In  accordance  with  Rule  II,  one-third  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Council  retire  annually  by  rotation,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  Those  retiring  at  this  meeting  are  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Price,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  Mr.  H.  Byard 
Sheppard  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Chamberlain  ;  all  of  them  offer 
themselves  for  re-election  except  the  last-named,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Hook  being  nominated  to  take  his  place." 

Mr.  A.  F.  SoMERViLLE,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  such  a  decided  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Society.  They  were  proud  when  they 
reached  800  ;  now  they  looked  forward  to  having  1000  mem- 
bers before  many  years  had  passed.  They  had  lost  by  death 
many  distinguished  members  who  had  done  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Bailward,  one  of  those  who 
had  gone,  w^as  a  remarkable  man,  one,  who  though  denied  the 
greatest  blessing  of  mankind,  never  allowed  that  to  interfere 
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with  his  diitj.  In  spite  of  that  infirmitj  he  carried  on  his 
work  with  great  diligence  and  wonderful  intelligence.  The 
presidential  address  to  the  Society  at  Gillingham  in  1904,  was 
of  a  most  interesting  and  lucid  character.  The  Natural  His-  • 
torj  sections  had  lost  two  important  members  in  Dr.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  James  Turner,  the  recorder  of  their  Ornithological 
Section.  The  Council  had  done  a  wise  thing  in  increasing 
their  fire  and  other  insurances.  Perhaps  that  might  be  due 
to  a  passing  cause.  Nothing  could  replace  their  ancient  Castle 
of  Taunton  if  it  were  destroyed  ;  nothing  could  replace  the 
valuable  collections  thej  had  in  the  museum.  Still  it  was 
right  to  protect  themselves  as  far  as  possible.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  the  passing  of 
the  Act  had  been  one  of  the  best  things  that  had  been  done 
bj  any  Government  for  some  time  past.  But  a  word  of 
caution  was  needed.  They  must  remember  that  though  they 
wanted  to  preserve  their  ancient  buildings,  they  did  not  want 
to  restore  them,  but  to  preserve  their  ancient  character.  He 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  had 
done  at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  As  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Abbey,  he  felt  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  Society 
and  to  Mr.  Bond  for  the  valuable  work  done  there.  He  had 
carried  out  the  excavations  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  care- 
ful manner,  and  he  hoped  the  appeal  would  meet  with  the 
response  that  it  deserved.  With  reference  to  the  publishing 
of  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Somerset  Maps,  1572 — 1914, 
compiled  by  Mr.  T.  Chubb,  a  circular  had  been  sent  round, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a 
large  number  of  copies. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  seconded,  and  said  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  Society  to  the  general  education  of  the 
county  was  of  the  greatest.  He  was  delighted  to  see  that 
the  progress  he  had  noted  from  year  to  year  in  the  Society's 
work  was  still  being  continued.  That  was  due  very  largely  to 
the  business-like  capacity  of  those  who  conducted  its  affairs. 
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He  should  like  to  point  to  one  direction  in  which  that  Society 
could  be  of  very  great  service  to  the  education  of  the  county  ; 
it  was  by  placing  the  admirable  collections  so  well  arranged  at 
Taunton  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers  in  that  town  and  the 
surrounding  district.  A  museum  without  a  teacher,  without 
an  exponent,  was  a  dead  page,  and  in  the  future  development 
of  education,  this  would  be  of  increasing  importance. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

jfinances. 

The  printed  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  1913,  which 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  members,  with  the  programme  of  the 
meeting,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  year,  ending 


31st  December,  1913. 


Eeceipts. 


By  Members'  Subscriptions,  1913 
(869)   

,,  Members'  Entrance  Fees, 
1913  (66)   

,,  Members'  Subscriptions,  1912 
(10)   

,,  Members'  Subscriptions  paid 
in  Advance  (7)   

,,  Interest  on  Life  Composi- 
tions, etc  

,,  Donations,  including  ^20 
from  Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Bouverie 

,,  Balance  of  Secretary's  Ac- 
count.—Castle  Gary  Meeting 

,,  Withdrawn  from  Woodward 
Fund  for  Cases   

,,  Eents   

,,  Museum  Admission  Fees  ... 
Sale  of  Books   

,,  Sale  of  Publications  

,,  "Somerset  Church  Towers" 
(Brereton  Fund)   

„  Visit  of  Canadian  Teachers 

,,  Library  Fees   

Balance   


s.  d. 

18  6 
13  0 
5  0 
18  0 


£976  18  10 


Payments. 


£   s.  d. 

To  Balance  of  Former  Account  84  1  0 
,,  Secretarial  Expenses,  Castle 

Gary  Meeting    4  11  2 

,,  Stationery  and  Printing      ...  10  15  9 

„  Fuel  and  Lighting    29  10  10 

,,  Purchase  of  Museum  Speci- 
mens   8  5  8 

,,  Purchase  of  Books  and  Book- 
binding   16  11  2 

,,  Printing,   Binding,  Illustra- 
tions and  Postage,  Vol.  58 

Proceedings    150   9  9 

,,  Extra  Publications    1  14  8 

,,  Repairs,  Castle  and  Museum  64  13  9 
,,  Woodward      Bequest  and 

Brereton  Fund— New  Gases  93   0  0 

Books    11  18  6 

„  Curator's  Salary    191  11  0 

,,  Wages  of  Staff   89   8  0 

„  Petty  Gash    9  13 

,,  Postal  Expenses    14   0  0 

,,  Legal  Expenses    5  15  6 

,,  Subscriptions  to  Societies  ...  9  13  0 

,,  Insurance,  including  Fire  ...  14  0 

,,  Kates  and  Taxes    51  6 

,,  Watermain  Wayleave        ...  0 
,,  Miscellaneous  Expenses     .  .  4 
,,  Donation  transferred  to  De- 
posit a/c    5   0  0 

,,  Retained    for  Endowment 

Fund    107   7  0 

£976  18  10 


Balance  brought  down     ...  £100  10  6 


5 
5 

1  0 
3  0 


H.  J.  BADGOGK, 
REGINALD  BOYLE, 


Joint  Hon. 
Treasurers. 


"Sth  Feb.,  1914.    Examined  and  compared  with  the  Vouchers,  and  found  correct. 

Hon.  Auditors. 


HOWARD  MAYNARD, 
H.  BYARD  SHEPPARD, 
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Mr.  Reginald  C.  Boyle,  Joint  Hon.  Treasurer,  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  accounts.  He  said  it  appeared  they  had 
increased  the  adverse  balance.  That  actually  was  not  the 
case,  because  there  was  a  sum  on  the  receipts  side  which  was 
really  capital  (the  Woodward  Fund) ;  £40  of  that  should  have 
been  added  to  the  deficit  in  the  1912  accounts,  making  it  £124, 
and  the  deficit  for  1913,  £100.  Two  years  ago  a  campaign 
was  started  with  the  intention  of  getting  members  to  increase 
their  subscriptions,  and  that  had  somewhat  augmented  their 
income  ;  but  he  thought  that  others  might  be  induced  to  give 
some  additional  assistance  in  the  upkeep  of  the  Society's  grow- 
ing interests. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Hamlet,  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  seconded,  and  said  that  he  hoped  it  had  been  noted 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  get  the  actual  bookkeeping 
done  by  a  professional  accountant,  in  the  most  up  to  date 
fashion.  Looking  through  the  balance  sheet  he  saw  that  the 
cost  to  the  Society  of  the  Museum  and  Library  was  roughly 
about  £400  a  year.  Those  who  were  able  to  carry  their 
memory  back  twenty  years,  and  who  visited  the  Castle  now, 
would  be  astonished  at  the  improvements  made,  both  in  the 
Library  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  want  of  money,  they  were  con- 
stantly putting  on  one  side  opportunities  they  ought  to  em- 
brace. They  owed  it  to  Mr.  Gray  that  theirs  was  now  the 
largest  Society  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hamlet)  thought  his  professional  services  should  be  recognized, 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  as  much  as  possible. 

The  adoption  of  the  accounts  was  then  carried. 

OElection  of  Jl3cto  ^embers  anO  ©flScers. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  the  Assistant-Secretary,  read 
the  names  of  71  new  members,  who  had  been  provisionally 
elected  by  the  Council  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  BoTHAMLEY  moved  the  confirmation  of  their 
election.  He  hoped  thej  would  reach  a  total  of  1000  members 
before  very  long.  When  Mr.  Gray  joined  the  Society  thir- 
teen years  ago,  the  total  membership  was  570  ;  it  was  now 
924— an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent,  since  1901.  They 
would  not  only  increase  their  members  but  their  influence. 
Their  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  was  of  real  and  lasting 
value. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  f.g.s.,  seconded,  and  said  he 
had  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  names  read  out, 
and  was  surprised  that  there  were  so  few  new  members  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  That  perhaps  was  chiefly  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  the  Society  had  a  very  active 
Branch  Society  at  Bath.  He  deplored  the  condition  in  which 
Nunney  Castle  still  remained. 

The  election  of  the  new  members  was  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Hancock,  f.s.a.,  proposed  the  re- 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  as  a  Vice-President  ;  and  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Hook  as  a  member  of  the  Council ;  also  the  re-election 
of  three  of  the  outgoing  members  of  the  Council,  namely  : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  and  Mr.  H.  Byard 
Sheppard.  In  Mr.  Winwood  they  had  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Society,  whose  papers  they  had  always  heard 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest.  The  retiring  members 
of  the  Council  were  all  men  who  had  done  useful  work  for 
the  Society.  Mr.  Hancock  also  mentioned  the  worthy  services 
of  the  three  honorary  secretaries,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tite.  He  was  also 
very  eulogistic  with  regard  to  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  their 
Assistant-Secretary  and  Curator,  whom  he  complimented  on 
the  results  of  his  work. 

Mr.  George  Norman  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 
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©omcrjBet  (Eartbtoorkg  Commtttee^ 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  said  thej  were  all  aware 
of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  that  county  iu  various  things 
relating  to  its  pre-historj,  and  they  all  knew  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  last  twenty 
or  more  years  in  the  county  in  the  way  of  exploring  the 
ancient  remains  of  past  tribes  of  people.  They  also  fully 
realized  the  increasing  activities  of  the  Society,  and  he  there- 
fore now  i)roposed  the  formation  of  a  Somerset  Earthworks 
Committee,  which  would  carry  on  the  policy  of  development 
which  had  been  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the  Society 
to  its  present  pitch  of  importance,  and  explore  those  won- 
derful camps  that  were  linked  up  with  British  prehistoric 
records  in  the  county.  They  were  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
amount  of  material  which  was  open  for  their  examination. 
He  did  not  want  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  explorations,  but 
he  thought  its  importance  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  w^ould 
clear  up  many  doubtful  points  with  regard  to  the  civilization 
of  Somerset  in  the  prehistoric  Iron  Age — long  before  the 
Komans  were  there — at  a  time  when  the  painted  savage  was 
supposed  to  be  roaming  over  the  hills  of  Somerset, — at  a  time 
when  there  was  intercourse  with  the  South,  as  shown  by  the 
discoveries  at  Glastonbury  and  Meare, — of  a  time  about  which 
we  knew  very  little,  but  about  which  we  should  certainly  know 
a  great  deal  more  if  this  special  Committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  this  work.  He  would  throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  very  much  easier  for  this  work  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
Committee  which  was  a  sort  of  section  within  the  circle  of  the 
Society,  than  to  carry  it  out  by  the  Society  as  such,  because 
the  Committee  would  be  composed  of  men  deeply  interested 
in  these  matters,  who  would  do  their  best  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  the  Museum  at  Taunton  ;  and  when  he  said  that  their 
executive  officer  (Mr.  Gray)  was  one  of  the  very  best  men  at 
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this  kind  of  work  in  the  country,  he  was  making  out  a  very 
strong  case. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  proposed  that  the  following 
Committee  be  elected  for  the  purpose  stated  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  :— Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Mr.  H.  H.  Pleydell  Bouverie, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Clark,  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  the 
Et.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  g.c.b.,  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray, 
the  Eev.  W".  H.  P.  Greswell,  the  Rev.  Preb.  J.  Hamlet,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Mr.  A.  L.  Langman,  c.m.g.,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Major,  Mr.  John  Morland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  r.s.A.,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Somerville,  Dr.  C.  Balfour  Stewart,  Mr.  Chas.  Tite,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Wainwright,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  Dr. 
R.  Hensleigh  Walter. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  having  added  the  name 
of  Dr.  Bulleid,  seconded  these  proposals,  which  were  put  to 
the  meeting  and  adopted. 

The  Earthworks  Committee  met  later  in  the  day  at  the 
Guildhall,  Bath.  The  proceedings  are  reported  at  the  end  of 
Part  I. 

Cbc  presiDential  aotires^. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

I  find  on  looking  back  at  the  annals  of  our  Society  that 
Bath  has  on  three  occasions  been  the  subject  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Address,  in  the  years  1852,  1876,  and  1895. 

The  Presidents  seems  to  have  taken  the  ancient  history  of 
Bath  as  their  theme,  and  its  ancient  history  is  full  of  interest. 

Like  most  famous  places  this  City  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  it  became  the  centre  of  fashion  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  Mr.  Richard  Nash,  a  Welshman,  came 
there  to  settle. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  great  power  or  ability,  but  he  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  and  a 
Vol.  LX  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  b 
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gift  for  organisation,  and  with  this  stock  in  trade  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  verj  gaj  and  exclusive  society  ;  he  arranged 
what  would  now  be  called  a  very  "  fashionable  season,"  which 
went  on  year  after  year  for  a  considerable  period.  Balls, 
routs,  and  card  parties  were  all  organised  by  Mr.  Nash,  over 
which  he  personally  presided ;  he  became  known  as  "  Beau 
Nash,"  and  was  called  the  "King  of  Bath."  Through  his 
exertions  and  influence  many  improvements  were  made  in  the 
streets  of  the  City,  and  the  famous  Assembly  Rooms  were 
built,  which  figure  so  often  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen. 

Beau  Nash's  portrait  can  be  seen  at  the  Pump  Boom,  and 
also  the  very  stringent  but  sensible  set  of  "  rules  "  drawn  up 
by  him  for  the  conduct  of  all  who  frequented  the  entertain- 
ments held  in  these  rooms. 

Modern  Bath  has  been  immortalised  by  this  very  average 
man,  through  whose  capacity  for  society  functions  the  City 
became  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  fashionable  resort  of  the 
period,  also  in  a  much  wider  sense  by  the  novels  of  Jane 
Austen,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  all  persons  to 
whom  her  novels  are  familiar  must  often  think  of  her  when 
they  come  to  Bath  and  enter  the  Pump  Rooms  and  the  Assembly 
Booms,  and  walk  down  the  old  streets  with  the  quaint  names 
which  figure  so  constantly  in  her  novels. 

Besides  Miss  Austen,  another  famous  author  takes  his 
readers  to  Bath,  in  that  most  popular  of  all  novels,  Pickwick 
Papers.  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  have 
their  adventures  here,  and  we  remember  that  Sam  W eller 
tasted  the  Bath  Waters  and  likened  the  flavour  to  that  of  a 
warm  flat  iron  !  Sheridan  also  makes  Bath  the  scene  of  the 
doings  of  Captain  Absolute  and  Bob  Acres,  in  The  Rivals. 

The  real  origin  of  the  name  and  fame  of  this  City  probably 
dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  waters  where  the 
Roman  Baths  were  made  and  still  exist,  and  as  time  has  gone 
on  the  fame  of  these  waters  has  not  diminished,  but  increased, 
and  now  we  are  told  by  the  most  trustworthy  of  scientific  men,  ^ 
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Lord  Rayleigh  and  his  son,  Mr.  Robin  Strutt,  that  these 
waters  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  radium,  and  are  in 
the  truest  sense,  "  the  heahng  waters  of  the  sun." 

The  famous  Baths  made  bj  the  Romans  have  a  link  with 
my  own  part  of  Somerset,  for  from  the  Mendips  in  the  parish 
of  Chewton  came  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  lead  of  which  the 
pipes  or  conduits  were  made  and  which  exist  to  this  daj. 

The  origin  of  the  Lead  Mines  on  Mendip  is  lost  in  anti- 
quity, but  we  know  that  the  Romans  found  them  already  in 
existence  and  developed  them,  and  from  thence  forward  these 
mines  were  worked  from  time  to  time.  It  is  evident  that  lead 
mining  became  an  important  industry,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV  there  was  established  a  code,  entitled  "  Laws  and  orders  of 
the  Mendip  Mines,"  which  contains  interesting  clauses  dealing 
with  the  working  of  the  ores,  for  at  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
silver  was  found  in  the  lead. 

The  extent  of  the  old  working  can  be  seen  in  the  hills  and 
hollows  that  occur  here  and  there  on  the  Mendip  lands  about 
Eaker  Hill,  Green  Ore,  Priddy  and  on  towards  the  north-west. 

A  letter  exists,  written  late  in  the  thirteenth,  or  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Bath,  giving  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  "  very  good 
ore  discovered  on  Mendip,  near  Priddy,"  and  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say—"  the  seneschal  and  bailiff  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  have  sent  to  them  some  good  and  loyal  workman  whom  they 
can  thoroughly  trust,  as  soon  as  you  can  provide  one,  I  myself 
have  seen  the  first  pig  of  lead  smelted  there,  of  great  weight 
and  size,  which  as  often  as  it  is  struck  almost  rings  like  silver  ; 
for  this  reason  I  think  that  if  the  refining  were  loyally  carried 
out,  it  would  yield  immense  benefit  to  you  and  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood,"  and  so  on. 

As  time  went  on  there  were  enough  references  every  now 
and  then  in  the  old  records  to  show  that  the  lead  mining  on 
Mendip  was  still  proceeding,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was  fairly  active. 
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From  time  to  time  there  were  revisions  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  laws  agreed  upon  bj  the  Minerj  Courts  of  the 
Manor  of  Chewton  Mendip,  and  we  find  records  of  such  re- 
visions in  1554  and  again  in  1612,  and  in  1638  in  the  Mineral 
Court  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  much  lead 
was  exported  from  Bristol,  and  a  portion,  probably  the  largest 
portion,  Avas  from  the  Mendips.  Spain,  amongst  other  coun- 
tries, was  a  ready  customer. 

During  the  most  prosperous  time  of  the  Mendip  lead 
mining  the  revenue  from  lot-lead,  or  the  tenth  of  the  lead, 
received  by  the  lords  of  liberties,  was  enormous. 

The  lead  mining  in  Somerset  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  although  there  were  occasional  outbursts 
of  activity. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  some  mining  was  still  going  on, 
and  in  1860  there  were  357  tons  of  lead  and  850  ounces  of 
silver  got  from  the  Mendip  mines. 

In  1864-5,  the  mines  were  still  working  in  Chewton,  Tar 
Hole,  and  Priddy,  and  these  mines  furnished  in  those  years 
300  tons  of  lead  between  them. 

In  1870,  the  Charterhouse,  Waldegrave  and  East  Harptree 
mines  produced  altogether  1333  tons  of  ore — the  lead  being 
523  tons  and  silver  none. 

During  the  decade  1870-80,  the  lead  smelting  enterprises 
struggled  on  in  the  Mendips,  but  one  by  one  they  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  operations  for  a  time  ceased. 

Since  1880,  there  have  been  various  spasmodic  efforts  ;  com- 
panies started  and  then  failed. 

Good  results  are  said  to  have  been  now  and  then  obtained, 
but  as  all  work  has  now  ceased  for  some  years  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  ore  obtained  did  not  justify  the  expense  of  the 
working. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  how  sincerely  I  wish  that  the 
mining  industry  was  in  the  twentieth  century  as  prosperous 
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on  the  Mendips  and  profitable  to  the  locality  and  to  the  lords 
of  the  liberties  as  it  "was  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Gkeen,  f.s.a.,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Waldegrave  for  his  address,  and  said  they  all 
knew  how  ready  and  willing  he  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
county  magnate.  Their  President  was  a  hillman,  and  as  a 
hillman  himself,  he  had  particular  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
Harbin,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
he  hoped  the  members  would  excuse  him,  but  he  had  to  return 
to  London  after  that  meeting.  He  assured  them  that  he  had 
the  objects  of  the  Society  very  much  at  heart. 

©ranti  pump  Eoom  anD  TBatbing  (JBstatiUsibment. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  York  House  Hotel  at  1  o'clock, 
and  at  2.15  p.m.  the  members  met  at  the  Grand  Pump  Room. 

Mr.  John  Hatton,  the  Director  of  the  Baths,  received 
the  members  and  said  Bath  had  always  been  a  health  resort. 
The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  City  by  Bladud  over  800 
years  B.C.  was  the  story  of  a  cure  by  the  healing  waters. 
Unlike  most  Roman  cities  the  history  of  Bath  in  the  first  cen- 
tury was  the  history,  not  of  a  military  camp,  but  of  a  spa. 
The  Baths  of  Bath  were  supplied  by  three  springs  yielding 
nearly  half-a-million  gallons  of  water  a  day  at  a  temperature 
of  120°  F.  They  were  the  only  natural  Hot  Springs  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  eminent  chemist.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  recently 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  springs,  had  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  richer  in  radium  emanation  than  any 
waters  in  this  country.  To  the  radium  was  probably  due  the 
wonderful  cures  of  gout  and  rheumatism  and  other  complaints. 
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The  Pump  Room  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Queen  Charlotte  held  daily  levees  there  dur- 
ing her  residence  in  Bath  in  1817.  The  visitors'  attention 
was  directed  to  the  statue  of  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  M.C.  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  clock  made  in  1709  by  Thomas 
Tompion,  a  famous  clock  maker  of  the  day,  and  given  by  him 
to  Nash. 

The  historic  King's  Bath,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  this  was  the  fashionable 
bath,  was  seen  from  the  windows.  The  brass  rings  round  the 
walls  were  given  as  thank-offerings  by  patients  who  had  been 
cured,  and  they  were  intended  for  other  people  to  hold  on  to 
when  bathing. 

The  members  were  then  taken  over  the  extensive  Bathing 
Establishment  and  shown  the  many  methods  of  applying  the 
mineral  waters  in  the  cure  of  various  complaints.  These  in- 
cluded deep  baths,  in  which  patients  are  immersed  in  several 
hundred  gallons  of  hot  mineral  water,  with  douches  directed 
on  to  any  special  joint;  the  radium  inhalatorium  where  the  rad- 
ioactive waters  and  gases  from  the  spring  are  used  for  various 
throat  affections  as  well  as  general  rheumatic  conditions ; 
vapour  treatment  for  the  whole  body  or  any  limb  ;  and  douche- 
massage,  a  very  important  form  of  treatment  at  Bath.  Elec- 
tric hot  air  baths  and  radiant  heat  baths  where  250*^  to  350°  of 
heat  can  be  applied,  were  shown.  The  department  where  the 
mineral  water  is  bottled  for  home  use  was  seen.  The  Zander 
department  for  mechano-therapeutics  was  also  visited. 

At  the  Abbey  (dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul)  the  mem- 
bers were  welcomed  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
S.  A.  Boyd,  b.c.l.,  who  described  the  edifice  as  follows  : — 

The  fine  old  Abbey  Church  of  Bath  stands  on  a  site  which 
has  probably  been  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  from  almost 
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the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Komans  came  to  Bath 
about  the  year  a.d.  50,  and  remained  here  roughly  350  years. 
Fragments  of  their  buildings  remain,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
Roman  Baths.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  are  pieces  of  the 
pediment  o£  a  temple.  In  the  opinion  of  good  archaeologists 
there  were  two  temples ;  one  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
present  Abbey  churchyard,  the  other  somewhere  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Church.  From  the  limited  size  of  the  Roman 
city,  and  from  the  fact  that  sites  once  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes  have  a  strong  tendency  to  continue  to  be  so  used, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
Bath  took  the  place  of  a  Roman  temple.  However  that  may 
be,  the  first  historical  notice  of  a  Christian  building  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  community  of  women  founded  by  Osric  the 
King  of  the  Hwiccii,  a.d.  676.  The  name  of  the  first  abbess, 
Bertana,  has  been  preserved,  and  that  of  one  of  her  successors, 
Bernguidis,  a.d.  681.  In  a.d.  775  Ofi'a,  King  of  Mercia, 
confirms  a  grant  of  land  to  what  is  described  as  a  College  of 
Secular  Canons  at  Bath.  Later,  these  disappear,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  a  Benedictine  monastery,  in  whose  Abbey 
Church  the  great  event  of  King  Edgar's  coronation  took  place 
on  Whitsun  Day,  a.d.  973.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  Wilfred, 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  occasion  is  represented  as  having 
been  one  of  great  splendour  and  solemnity,  and  there  were 
items  in  the  service,  such  as  the  singing  of  the  anthem  "  Zadok 
the  Priest,"  which  have  continued  to  form  part  of  every 
British  coronation  since.  The  Bath  coronation  has  thus  a 
notable  place  in  English  history.^ 

For  a  hundred  years  and  more  there  is  little  to  tell,  but  in 
1088,  Bishop  Giso  of  Wells  having  died,  and  a  vacancy  also 
occurring  in  the  abbacy,  John  de  Villula,  otherwise  John  of 
Tours,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  see.    He  was  the  first  Nor- 

1.  The  coronation  formed  the  basis  of  the  presidential  address  by  Mr. 
Jerom  Murch  in  1876  (Proc,  XXII,  i,  13). 
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man  Bishop,  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Norman 
kings  transferred  the  seat  of  his  bishopric  to  Bath.  The  see 
was  now  entitled  the  see  of  Bath,  and  Bishop  John  proceeded  to 
erect  a  great  Cathedral  occupying  all  the  site  of  the  present 
Abbey  Church,  and  having  in  addition  a  central  tower,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  an  eastern  arm.  Of  this  immense 
building  some  fragments  still  remain.  After  a  destructive  fire 
a  successor.  Bishop  Robert  of  Lewes,  largely  rebuilt  the 
Cathedral  Church  and  extended  the  monastic  buildings  which 
Bishop  John  had  erected  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Church.  On  the  accession  of  Bishop  Savaric,  a.d.  1192,  the 
name  of  the  bishopric  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Bath  and 
Glastonbury."  The  designation  was  however  of  short  dura- 
tion for,  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  monastic  chapter 
at  Bath  and  the  chapter  of  secular  canons  at  Wells,  and  much 
costly  litigation  having  taken  place,  the  cause  was  referred  to 
Kome,  with  the  result  that  the  Pope  decided  that  upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Jocelin  the  title  of  the  see  should  be  changed 
to  the  dual  title  of  "  Bath  and  Wells."  The  change  took 
effect  in  1242,  and  this  decision  of  the  Pope  has  determined 
the  title  of  the  bishopric  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  Priory,  of  which  much  may  be  learned 
in  the  Bath  chartularies  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
D.  Litt.,^  has  little  of  general  interest  till  the  year  1499,  when 
the  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Oliver  King,  came  to 
institute  a  new  prior.  He  found  the  Cathedral  in  a  state  of 
great  ruin,  which  is  said  to  have  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that 
he  had  a  dream  and  thought  he  saw  a  ladder  reaching  to 
heaven,  while  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  Let  an  Olive  estab- 
lish the  Throne,  and  let  a  King  restore  the  Church."  Having 
been  employed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  in  public 
ambassadorial  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  YI,, 
Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  and  now  Henry  VII,  he  understood 
that  the  words  referred  to  himself.    As  Secretary  of  State  he 

1.    Somerset  Record  Society,  VII,  1893. 
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had  been  establishing  the  Throne  ;  it  was  now  time  he  did 
something  to  restore  the  Church.  The  Olive  signified  Oliver, 
his  Christian  name ;  King  signified  himself,  Dr.  King,  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Accordingly  with  the  effective  help  of  the 
new  Prior,  William  Birde,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
erecting  the  present  Church.  He  carved  his  dream  on  the 
west  front,  where  are  to  be  seen  two  ladders  in  stone,  flanked 
by  two  turrets  adorned  with  eflfigies  of  the  twelve  apostles,  six 
on  each  side  of  the  great  west  window.  Large  figures,  the 
one  of  St.  Peter,  the  other  of  St.  Paul  (to  which  apostles  the 
Church  has  always  been  dedicated),  are  placed  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  great  west  door.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  door- 
way are  carved  what  are  called  the  "  Five  Wounds,"  i.e.^  the 
sacred  heart  enclosed  within  a  crown  of  thorns,  with  the  two 
hands  and  the  two  feet  of  our  Blessed  Lord  above  and  below. 
In  the  space  above  the  window  are  seen  representations  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  heavenly  host.  In  the  mullions  of  the 
windows  surmounting  the  smaller  west  doors,  the  bishop  placed 
two  stone  images  of  kings,  in  unmistakable  reference  to  him- 
self ;  the  one  holds  a  charter  with  a  seal,  the  other  a  bag  of 
money  significant  of  the  costliness  of  the  work.  On  the  ex- 
treme buttresses  to  the  north  and  south  the  Bishop  carved  his 
rebus,  an  olive  tree,  its  stem  encircled  by  a  large  royal  crown, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  bishop's  mitre.  He  also  placed 
over  the  smaller  windows  of  the  west  front,  the  words  "  Domus 
Mea,"  "  Domus  Orationis,"  with  other  devices  that  have  be- 
come obliterated  by  time.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  restore  the  angels  represented  as  climbing  both  up 
and  down  the  ladders  without  use  of  their  wings  ;  in  every 
case,  however,  the  original  form  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  west  front  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  almost  of  a  unique  character.  It  has  also  been  spoken  of 
as  the  most  material  outcome  to  be  found  anywhere  of  a 
dream. 

.   In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  who  died  in  1503,  and 
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of  Prior  Birde  who  long  survived  him,  the  Church  was  not 
completed  in  January  1 539,  when  the  commissioners  of  Henry 
VIII  arrived,  and  the  Monastery  was  dissolved.  The  deed 
of  surrender  was  signed  by  sixteen  monks.  The  building  was 
now  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  the  citizens  of  Bath  refusing  to 
purchase  it.  The  "  carcase  "  of  the  Church,  as  the  accounts 
say,  was  also  freely  despoiled  of  its  lead  and  stone.  In  1572, 
one  Peter  Chapman  began  a  measure  of  restoration.  Queen 
Elizabeth  united  several  benefices  and  constituted  the  Rectory 
of  Bath  and,  thanks  to  the  persuasion  of  her  godson.  Sir  John 
Harington,  the  then  holder  of  the  see,  Bishop  James  Mon- 
tague, applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  completion  of  the 
building. 

On  his  translation  to  the  See  of  Winchester  in  1616,  it  was 
practically  in  the  state  in  which  we  see  it  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stained  glass  windows,  which  are  modern.  Various 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  Church  at  the  instance  of 
the  corporation  some  eighty  years  ago,  but  its  great  oppor- 
tunity arrived  during  the  rectorship  of  the  late  Prebendary 
Charles  Kemble,  through  whose  munificence,  with  the  aid  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  architect,  the  Church  was  thoroughly 
restored,  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  transepts  being  replaced 
by  a  magnificent  fan-traceried  stone  vault,  similar  to  the  vault- 
ing of  the  choir  erected  shortly  before  the  Reformation  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Adrian  de  Castello,  bishop  of  the  see  between 
1504  and  1518. 

The  Church,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  last  great  work 
carried  out  in  England  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  That  the 
style  was  beginning  to  decay  is  proved  by  the  great  east 
Avindow  whose  rectangular  head  suggests  anything  but  digni- 
fied church  architecture.  It  is  an  imposing  window,  none  the 
less,  50  feet  high  by  20  feet  wide,  and  filled  with  admirable 
modern  glass  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  building  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  windows,  for 
which  reason,  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  called  it  "  The 
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Lantiiorn  of  England."  The  length  is  210  feet.  The  height 
of  choir,  nave,  and  transepts,  is  also  notable,  75  feet  from  floor 
to  vaulting.  The  present  tower,  in  a  very  different  position 
from  the  original  Norman  tower  and  spire,  is  162  feet  in  height 
and  is  not  square  but  oblong  in  plan.  The  Church  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  have  seven  doors  for  the  days  in  the  week, 
twelve  pillars  for  the  months,  and  fifty-two  windows  for  the 
weeks  in  the  year. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  number  of  monu- 
mental tablets,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  six  hundred.  The 
most  interesting  historical  monument  is  the  fine  carved  tomb 
at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Waller,  wife  of  Sir  William  Waller,  who  commanded 
the  Parliamentarian  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Lansdown,  fought 
on  July  5th,  1643.  Her  husband  is  represented  reclining  by 
her  side,  "his  face  broken,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  is  careful  to 
note  in  his  Diary.  One  may  observe  in  passing  that  Pepys 
was  struck  by  the  "  litters  "  in  which  sick  people  w^ere  brought 
into  the  Church,  precursors  of  the  Bath  chairs  of  to-da}^,  and 
lie  describes  the  sermon  he  heard  as  preached  by  "  a  vain  prag- 
matical fellow."  As  the  rector  at  the  time  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Glanvill,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  heard  the  curate.  In  the 
nave  is  the  handsome  tomb  surmounted  by  an  effigy  in  ala- 
baster of  James  Montagu,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Dying  two  years  after  his  translation  to  Winchester, 
he  was  buried  here  at  his  own  request.  Two  monuments  are 
the  work  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, — one  of  William  Hoare,  R.  a.., 
in  the  present  choir  vestry  ;  and  one  of  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton  next  the  south  choir  aisle  door.  Two  w^orks  of 
Flaxman  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Church,  viz.,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Hon.  William  Bingham,  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  ;  and  a  monument 
of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  once  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Bath's 
famous  character  of  the  18th  century.  Beau  Nash,  is  com- 
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raemorated  by  a  simple  monument,  also  in  the  south  aisle  ;  and 
other  memorials  that  claim  notice  are,  a  portrait  bust  of  Quin, 
the  actor,  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  a  tablet  to  Admiral  Sir 
William  Hargood,  who  commanded  the  Belle  Isle  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  one  to  Sarah  Fielding,  sister  of  the  novelist,  one 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  one  to  Malthus,  author  of  the  famous 
essay  on  "Population."  A  little  tablet  at  the  end  of  the 
south  transept  records  the  death  of  Lieut.  Willoughby,  who 
defended  and  finally  blew  up  the  magazine  at  Delhi,  in  1857, 
being  killed  the  following  day  in  making  his  escape  to  Meerut, 
of  whom  the  tablet  says  that  "  he  was  an  early  communicant 
and  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  his  Saviour." 

The  Church  has  some  valuable  plate,  particularly  a  cup  of 
what  is  called  the  Edmonds  pattern  of  beautiful  renaissance 
work,  dated  1619.1 

There  are  ten  bells,  the  tenor  of  a  fine  tone  weighing  nearly 
two  tons.  At  1  p.m.,  5  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.,  chimes  are  played  by 
clockwork  machinery,  the  tunes  not  being  confined  to  sacred 
airs. 

A  considerable  amount  of  restoration  has  been  done  in  recent 
years.  In  the  rectorship  of  Canon  Quirk,  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  T.  Gr.  Jackson,  r.a., 
who  also  restored  at  that  time  certain  of  the  flying  buttresses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  More  recently  the  flying 
buttresses  on  both  sides  of  the  nave  have  been  reconstructed, 
while  the  four  pinnacles  of  the  tower  and  the  two  pinnacles  at 
the  east  end  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  whole  at  a  cost  of 
over  £4000.  At  the  present  moment  a  scheme  is  on  foot  for 
the  removal  of  the  organ  from  its  unsuitable  position  under 
the  tower.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  reredos,  marble 
steps  and  a  new  pavement  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  care 
being  taken  not  to  encroach  upon  the  very  beautiful  chantry 
of  Prior  Birde  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium 

1.    Illustration  and  account  in  Proc,  XLIX,  ii,  124. 
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before  1525,  in  its  waj  a  gem  and  the  chief  architectural  orna- 
ment of  the  Chm-ch. 

The  Eev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prebendary  Bojd  for  the  very  excellent  account  he 
had  given  them  of  the  Abbey  Church.  It  was  a  great  plea- 
sure to  come  to  such  a  magnificent  church,  and  it  was  a  still 
greater  pleasure  to  find  an  incumbent  as  willing  and  able  to 
describe  as  Prebendary  Boyd  had  proved  himself  to  be  that  day. 

When  the  members  had  assembled  in  the  Abbey  churchyard, 
Prebendary  Boyd  pointed  out  to  them  features  of  the  West  Front. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  said  he  should  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  West  Front.  They  had  been 
told  of  the  dream  of  Bishop  Oliver  King,  and  of  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending.  People  had  accepted  the  tradition 
of  the  dream  of  Oliver  King,  and  that  the  angels  were  as- 
cending and  descending  from  the  Trinity,  bringing  down  a 
message  from  above.  He  wanted  to  call  their  attention  to 
restorations  of  what  he  thought  they  would  entirely  dis- 
approve. They  Avould  notice  the  angels  on  the  ladder.  He  had 
been  in  Bath  more  than  40  years,  and  before  the  restoration 
some  of  those  figures  were  blocks  of  stone,  and  they  had  now 
been  carved  into  angels,  and  he  maintained  the  order  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  angels  was  not  quite  correct.  Then 
over  the  western  window  there  was  an  old  figure  which  it  was 
difficult  to  identify.  An  architect  had  suggested  that  it  was  a 
figure  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  new  figure  to  represent  the  old 
one  had  been  placed  there.  He  would  take  them  round  to  see 
the  original  old  statue  and  ask  them  to  say  whether  the  present 
figure  was  a  proper  restoration  or  not.  The  best  thing  done 
in  the  restoration  was  the  beautiful  figure  of  Henry  VII ;  the 
buttresses  and  parapet  had  also  been  very  well  restored.  He 
also  objected  to  the  toy  vanes  put  on  the  tower. 

When  viewing  the  w^est  front  of  Bath  Abbey,  Mr.  T.  Gr. 
Stmmonds  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  restorers 
had  put  above  the  west  window  separate  shields,  bearing  the 
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Arms  of  Bath  Priory  and  the  See  of  Wells,  instead  of  a  com- 
posite shield  for  Bath  and  Wells  as  used  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Beckington  (XV  Century)  and  later,  of  which  combination 
there  is  no  record  at  Heralds  College.  He  remarked  that  he 
found  this  out  when  wishing  to  restore  the  shield  for  the  See 
of  Wells  to  the  east  window  of  the  Newton  Chapel  Avithin 
Yatton  Church,  which  shield  Collinson  says  was  there  in  hi& 
day.  The  only  coat  of  Arms  recorded  for  the  See  of  Bath 
and  Wells  reads  : — "  Azure,  a  saltire  per  saltire  quarterly 
quartered  argent  and  or,  counterchanged  "  (after  the  manner 
of  the  Union  Flag).  The  Bath  Priory  Arms  were  : — "  Azure, 
two  keys  in  bend  sinister  addorsed  and  conjoined  in  the  bows 
or,  interlaced  with  a  sword  in  bend  dexter  argent,  hilt  and 
pommel  of  the  second." 

Since  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  Were  has  forwarded  this  valu- 
able note  on  the  Heraldry  of  Bath  Abbey  : — 

It  is  necessary  to  try  and  set  at  rest  the  confusion  that  con- 
tinues concerning  the  Heraldry  of  Bath  Abbey,  the  See  of 
Bath,  and  the  See  of  Winchester,  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  translation  of  Bishop  Montagu  to  the  last.  Also  to  point 
out  several  cases  of  wrongly  painted  shields  on  the  metal  ban- 
ners and  railings  around  Bishop  Montagu's  tomb  ;  and  as  these 
from  the  freshness  of  the  paint  look  as  if  they  had  been  done 
comparatively  lately,  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  artist  had 
no  proper  guide,  but  was  using  his  own  sweet  will,  although 
there  are  examples  in  the  building,  which  he  could  have 
studied.  The  somewhat  apparent  similarity  between  the  coats 
of  Bath  Abbey  and  See  of  Winchester,  though  there  is  none 
really,  has  added  to  this  confusion.  Collinson,  Vol.  I,  p.  60, 
m.ay  also  be  credited  with  some,  as  he  gives  the  field  of  Bath 
Abbey  gules.  The  carved  shield  on  the  middle  west  door  put 
up  in  1617  presents  another  anomaly,  since  it  bears  the 
keys  and  sword  of  Bath  Abbey,  whilst  at  the  back  appears 
the  Garter  of  Winchester,  but  this  not  being  tinctured  or 
hatched,  one  cannot  say  which  it  was  intended  for.  Armories 
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quote  Tanner  (edition  of  1695)  for  the  coat  of  Bath  Abbey 
having  the  field  '  gules  '  ;  but  he  gives  no  verbal  blazon,  the 
authority  being  only  the  engraved  shield  on  one  of  the  plates, 
and  as  Wells  /is  decidedly  wrong  there,  the  hatching  of  this 
might  be  wrong  also ;  and  curiously  alongside  this  is  an  older 
shield  having  an  azure  field,  but  the  keys  are  enfiled  with  a 
pastoral  staff  instead  of  a  sword  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  if 
the  charge  is  altered,  that  the  field  should  be  changed.  Bed- 
ford in  his  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  and  Woodward  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Heraldry,  both  blazon  the  field  azure.  Wood- 
ward says,  Bishop  Montagu  placed  an  Or  saltire  for  Wells 
between  the  keys  and  sword  of  Bath,  but  this  only  implies 
that  he  reverted  to  the  older  form,  most  probably  granted  by 
the  first  Garter  King,  William  Bruges  in  Henry  V,  as 
depicted  in  the  e.  window  of  the  Abbey.  The  fact  remains 
that  in  the  later  eras  Bath  became  ignored,  perhaps  because  it 
had  no  episcopal  residence  or  throne,  and  although  the  '  style ' 
is  still  continued,  the  poor  semblance  of  the  saltire  between 
the  keys  and  sword  in  the  Bath  Abbey  coat  likewise  vanished. 

As  a  future  guide,  I  here  blazon  the  dilFerent  coats. 
Bath  Abbey.    Azure  two  keys  addorsed,  bows  interlaced,  in 
bend  sinister,  the  upper  argent  the  lower  or,  enfiled 
with  a  sword  in  bend  dexter  of  the  second,  hilt  and 
pommel  of  the  third. 
See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Old.    Azure  a  saltire  between  in  fess, 
in  dexter  two   keys,  bows   interlaced,  in  sinister  a 
sword  both  erect  all  or ;  sometimes  the  saltire  is  over  a 
pastoral  staff  likewise  or,  a  great  improvement. 
Do.,  Later.    Azure  a  saltire  per  saltire  quarterly  quartered  or 
and  argent,  between  in  fess  two  keys,  bows  interlaced, 
the  dexter  argent,  the  sinister  or. 
See  of  Winchester.    Gules  two  keys  addorsed,  wards  in  chief, 
bows  interlaced,  in  bend  dexter  the  lower  argent  the 
upper  or,  enfiled  with  a  sword  in  bend  sinister  of  the 
second  hilt  and  pommel  of  the  third. 
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iRopal  ILiterarg  Jnistitution  anD  90u0eum. 

After  leaving  the  Abbey,  the  members  visited  the  Royal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  and  Museum,  where  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  WiNWOOD  kindly  entertained  them  to  tea. 

Mr.  Winwood  thanked  the  Society  for  electing  him  a  Vice- 
President.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  fifty- 
four  years,  and  had  been  present  at  nearly  every  meeting.  It 
gave  him  great  delight  to  see  so  many  present.  The  museum 
was  essentially  a  local  or  provincial  one.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  geological  collection  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore.  They 
had  many  perfect  specimens  of  Ichthyosauri,  for  Mr.  Moore  got 
them  before  many  collectors  were  interested, —  mainly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Street.  He  also  directed  their  attention  to 
the  cast  of  a  remarkably  fine  Plesiosaurus,  the  original  being 
in  the  Dublin  Museum.  They  also  had  in  the  museum  the  teeth 
of  the  first  mammal  that  ever  existed  on  this  earth.  They 
also  had  an  interesting  archaeological  collection,  for  Mr. 
Bush  and  his  colleagues  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
digging  on  Lansdown.  He  wished  to  thank  the  committee  of 
the  Institution  for  allowing  them  to  meet  there  that  afternoon. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
thanked  Mr.  Winwood  for  his  kind  reception  of  the  members. 
He  had  known  their  host  for  a  great  many  years  ;  he  believed 
Mr.  Winwood  and  he  attended  their  first  meeting  of  that 
Society  in  1861-. 

After  the  Annual  Dinner  at  the  York  House  Hotel,  a  Meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  at  the  Guildhall  (lent  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Mayor). 

^omcr0et  IRecorD  ©ocictg^ 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Hakbin,  the  honorary  secretary, 
stated  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  vary  the  programme 
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given  at  the  last  meeting.  The  register  of  Bishop  Bub  with, 
1407-1424,  would  by  itself  fill  two  volumes,  so  the  register  of 
his  successor,  Bishop  Stafford,  1425-1438,  would  be  dealt  with 
later  on.  Bubwith's  register  would  be  issued  in  the  autumn. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record 
Society  had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  a  very 
valuable  manuscript  draAvn  up  by  Sir  William  Pole,  the  great 
Devonshire  antiquary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVII  Century. 
In  1895  the  late  Mr.  John  Batten  wrote  an  account  of  its  dis- 
covery at  Antony  in  Cornwall  in  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes 
and  Queries^  IV,  art.  141,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
"  such  an  important  and  verified  contribution  to  the  genealogy 
and  topography  of  the  Western  counties  may  at  no  distant 
day  be  successfully  accomplished."  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte 
reports  that  the  manuscript  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from 
deeds  in  private  custody,  ranghig  in  date  from  Henry  III  to 
Henry  VIII,  most  of  them  relating  to  Devon  and  Somerset. 
To  add  to  the  value  of  the  record  the  seals  attached  to  the 
deeds  have  been  neatly  tricked  in  the  margin.  Many  of  the 
originals  have  perished,  and  the  survivors  are  inaccessible. 
The  volume  is  now  being  transcribed,  and  will  form  the  issue 
for  1915,  and  perhaps  the  year  after. 


TBati)  atitieg. 

The  Very  Eev.  J.  Armitage  Kobinson,  f.s.a..  Dean  of 
-Wells,  read  a  paper  entitled — "  Correspondence  between 
Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,"  which  is  printed 
in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  thanked  the  Dean  for  his  very 
interesting  paper.  Bishop  Oliver  King  desired  in  his  will  to 
be  buried  in  the  new  choir  of  the  Church  of  Bath,  near  the 
first  arch  on  the  north  side  next  the  high  altar.  He  was  not, 
however,  buried  at  Bath,  probably  because  the  Priory  Church 

Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  c 
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was  undergoing  restoration.  He  was  almost  certainly  buried 
at  Windsor. 

The  Kev.  Preb.  Boyd  said  the  Dean  had  laid  them  under  a 
great  obligation.  It  had  been  his  (the  speaker's)  business  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  the  knowledge  available  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  more  particularly  with  Bishop 
Oliver  King  and  his  work  there.  But  the  Dean  had  now 
carried  the  whole  matter  a  considerable  step  forward. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Hamlet  said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  Dean's 
discovery  had  a  unique  character,  or  nearly  so.  Until  that 
hour  he  had  never  been  able  to  attach  the  name  of  a  craftsman 
to  any  piece  of  pre-Eeformation  architecture  in  Somerset, 
except  the  tower  of  Dunster  Church.  The  discovery  was  not 
only  of  peculiar  interest  to  Bath,  but  of  singular  interest  to  the 
history  of  architecture  in  the  county.  They  were  now  able 
to  stamp  a  conspicuous  work  with  the  name  of  the  man  who 
did  it. 

Mr.  St.  George  Gray  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bligh  Bond, 
which  stated  that  on  looking  at  the  east  end  of  Bath  Abbey  a 
short  time  ago,  he  noticed  an  indication  in  the  external  stone- 
work over  the  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the 
former  Norman  triforium.    It  seemed  to  be  a  valuable  clue. 

Since  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  has  written  the 
following  notes  on  the  discovery  of  part  of  the  Norman  tri- 
forium arcade  in  the  west  wall  of  the  former  transept  (south), 
now  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir :  — 

The  w^all  terminating  the  south  choir  aisle  in  the  existing 
Church  contains  a  Norman  arch  which  is  a  familiar  object  to 
visitors.  This  is  visible  from  the  interior  and  surrounds  the 
head  of  the  late  Perpendicular  wdndow^,  which  is  loosely  in- 
serted in  the  hollow. 

On  the  outside  of  the  wall  the  only  traces  of  Norman  w^ork 
hitherto  spoken  of  have  been  the  circular  bases  of  two  engaged 
shafts  which  appear  to  correspond  in  position  with  the  arch  on 
the  inner  face.    There  is  a  fair  face  of  XVI  Century  ashlar 
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work  above  ground  containing  a  four-centfed  4-liglit  window, 
and  below  it  a  depressed  doorway  with  spandrels  in  a  square 
head  of  the  same  period.  Above  the  window  is  a  flat  expanse 
of  ashlar  work,  up  to  the  traceried  parapet  and  its  cornice. 

During  the  spring  of  the  current  year  the  writer  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  fabric  with  a  view  of  making  a  communi- 
cation at  the  annual  meeting,  and  a  close  study  of  this  part  of 
the  face  was  made  by  him.  The  presence  of  certain  straight 
joints  in  the  masonry  was  observed.  These,  on  further  inspec- 
tion, proved  to  mark  the  position  of  two  blocked-up  apertures 
about  equal  in  width,  and  separated  by  a  flat  pilaster-like 
member  mounted  on  a  stone  base  showing  chamfered  profiles. 
A  similar  chamfered  base  was  noticed  beneath  the  left-hand 
jamb  (south  side  of  opening),  and  the  conclusion  seemed 
warranted  that  these  remains  represented  part  of  the  original 
Norman  triforium,  since  not  only  did  the  position  above  the 
Norman  arch  appear  exactly  right  for  this,  but  in  a  church  of 
the  large  size  that  this  one  is  known  to  have  been,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  triforium  must  almost  necessarily  be  assumed. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  the  writer  has,  with  the  Rector's 
consent,  made  a  more  detailed  examination,  the  result  of  which 
tends  to  confirm  his  view.  The  position  of  the  plinth  under 
the  northern  or  right-hand  jamb  is  now  revealed,  but  the  jamb 
itself  overhangs  it,  and  has  evidently  been  rebuilt. 

By  the  accompanying  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  openings  were  originally  equal,  being  each  3ft.  Sins,  in 
width.  The  northern  opening  is  now  only  3ft.  6Jins.,  and  the 
line  of  jamb  above  is  obscured  by  bonding-stones. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  reduced  to  a  flat  face  uni- 
form with  the  XVI  Century  filling,  and  the  plane  of  the  older 
wall-face  has  been  recessed  perhaps  15  inches,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  all  surface  features.    ^  /iftriQ^^ft 

The  plan  shows  the  bases  of  the  engaged  sEart  visiDle  on 
the  external  face,  now  protruding  for  some  distance  westward 
of  the  XVI  Century  wall-face. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Norman  triforium,  following  a 
customary  model,  would  have  shown  semi-ch'cular  heads  to  the 
openings,  coupled  under  a  larger  semicircle,  and  this  is  accord- 
ingly suggested  in  dotted  lines.  As  no  means  now^  exist  of 
deciding  the  true  original  height  of  the  arcades,  it  seems  best 
to  assume  that  the  flat  pier  represents  the  old  height  to  the 
underside  of  a  capital  now  missing.  In  the  sketch  this  is 
supplied,  and  the  proportion  given  by  this  means  appears 
sufficiently  satisfactory. 

The  height  from  the  present  doorstep  to  the  top  of  the 
chamfered  plinths  is  26ft.  Sins.  The  total  width  in  the  clear 
of  the  two  openings  is  8ft.  T^ins. 

The  arcade  is  obviously  central  with  the  existing  Norman 
arch  below,  which  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  the  two  were  parts  of  one  design. 

The  writer's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  suggestion  lately 
made,  to  the  eiFect  that  these  twin  openings  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  a  window  in  a  wall  of  ancient  character  antedating  the 
Norman  work  and  incorporated  with  it. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Norman  arch-head  rises  so  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  arcade  lately  discovered,  that  the 
latter  may  almost  be  said  to  rest  upon  it,  it  may  be  clearly  in- 
ferred that  it  w^ould  be  a  structural  improbability  (to  say  the 
least),  that  an  arch  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Norman  one 
could  have  been  inserted  without  causing  the  collapse  of  the 
work  over.  Apart  how^ever  from  this  consideration,  the  waiter 
is  unable  to  detect  anything  distinctively  pre-Norman  in  the 
visible  remains. 

(&xmmm%  at  atieburg. 

The  programme  concluded  with  a  lantern  lecture  by  Mr. 
H.  St.  George  Gray  on  Stone  Circles  with  special  reference 
to  the  *  temple '  of  Avebury  and  the  recent  excavations  he  had 
conducted  there  on  behalf  of  the  British  Association.  The 
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address  was  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of  lantern  slides  pre- 
pared from  Mr.  Gray's  photographs.  The  following  was  the 
synopsis  of  the  lecture  :  Methods  of  Studying  Stone  Circles — 
Stone  Circles  excavated — The  Kennet  Avenue — Silbury  Hill 
— Avebury,  as  it  is  and  w^as — Comparison  with  Stonehenge — 
The  Stones  at  Avebury — The  encircling  Fosse  within  the 
Vallum — Former  Excavations  at  Avebury — General  Views 
of  Avebury — The  Excavations  conducted  from  1908  to  1914 
— Discovery  of  the  Southern  Entrance  Causeway — The  pro- 
bable date  of  Avebury. 


T6atf)ampton  C&urcf)* 

The  members  left  the  York  House  Hotel  in  motor-cars  and 
motor  char-a-bancs  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  proceeded  to  Bathampton 
Church. 

The  actual  building,  after  two  restorations  and  enlargement, 
is  not  of  much  architectural  interest.  As  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Society's  former  visit  in  1876,  the  chief  object  of  interest 
was  the  carved  figure  let  into  the  outside  of  the  wall  under  the 
east  window.  Collinson  (I,  118)  describes  it:  in  this  position 
"  is  a  statue  of  a  woman  in  alto  relievo^  holding  a  book  in  her 
left  hand,  the  other  hand  on  her  breast.  This  figure  is  much 
defaced  by  time  and  mischief,  nor  is  it  certain  whom  it  was 
intended  to  represent."  A  good  illustration  will  be  found  in 
Proc,  XXII,  i,  48,  with  an  account  of  the  debate  that  took 
place.  Prebendary  Scarth  cited  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planche,  that  it  represented  a  bishop  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
in  which  period  however  there  were  no  bishops  of  Bath. 
Dr.  Hunt  and  Bishop  Clifford  considered  it  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  female  ;  and  the  latter  afterwards  joined  Professor  Earle  in 
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adjudging  it  to  commemorate  a  Roman  priestess.  Professor 
Haverfield  however  pronounces  it  to  be  medieval  ( V.  C.H, 
Somerset^  I,  367). 

After  these  theories  had  been  related  to  the  party  by  the 
Eev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  the  Rev.  H.  Gibbon,  Vicar  of 
the  parish,  suggested  that  the  figure  might  represent  a  boy- 
bishop,  on  the  ground  that  the  prior  of  Bath  had  a  residence 
in  the  village,  and  that  the  Church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  on  whose  festival  the  ceremony  of  the  boy-bishop 
took  place. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  objected  that  the  figure 
Avas  far  too  large  for  a  boy,  and  that  the  oft-cited  example  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  the  effigy  of  a  boy  only,  and  not  a 
bishop  at  all. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Atherton  said  that  there  w^as  a  very 
similar  figure  at  Abbotsbury.  He  thought  the  carving  must 
have  been  executed  by  a  novice,  for  it  was  very  feeble  in 
regard  to  the  dress. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter,  f.s.a.,  in  support  of  the  abbess 
theory,  said  that  the  Abbess  of-  Shaftesbury,  the  owner  of 
Kelston,  brought  the  bones  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr  to 
Bradford  to  save  them  from  the  Danes.  The  stone  was 
evidently  not  in  its  original  position,  and  may  have  been 
brought  from  another  church.^ 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Church  are  the  recumbent  effigies 
of  a  man  in  armour  and  a  woman.  They  appear  to  belong  to 
the  period  circa  1400,  and  may  commemorate  some  members 
of  the  family  of  Hussey,  who  had  large  possessions  round 
Bath.  A  slab  in  the  aisle,  and  a  tablet  in  the  tower,  record 
the  burial  of  Admiral  Arthur  Philip,  the  founder  and  first 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  (-S.  §•  B.  N.  6f  Q.,  vi,  art.  9  ; 
XII,  art.  180). 

1.  In  view  of  the  very  differing  opinions  of  good  authorities,  it  is  well  not 
to  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  figure  may  be  comparatively  modern. — 
E.H.B.H. 
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Mr.  St.  Geokge  Gray  exhibited  and  described  a  finely 
preserved  specimen  o£  a  granite  axe-head  of  late  Stone  Age 
type,  which  had  been  found  in  the  parish. 

Here  a  disappointment  awaited  the  members,  as  Mr.  A.  W. 
N.  BuRDEPv,  F.s.A.,  of  Belcombe  Court,  who  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  describe  the  various  places  to  be  visited,  was 
unable  to  be  present.  His  carefully  prepared  notes  and  photo- 
graphs of  Anglo-Saxon  churches  in  the  north  of  England 
were  however  available. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Accounts  of  previous  visits  of  the  Society  to  the  two 
churches  will  be  found  in  Proc.^  xxii  and  xli.  In  1876, 
Canon  W.  H.  Jones,  who  recovered  and  restored  ecclesiola^ 
and  Professor  Freeman  were  present ;  and  their  statements 
should  be  carefully  weighed  in  considering  the  probable  date 
of  the  building.^  Since  this  time  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  the  architectural  remains  in  Western  Europe, 
constructed  between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  the 
Gothic  style  ;  and  in  Italy  Signor  Rivoira  has  propounded  a 
theory  that  all  pre-Norman  buildings  in  England  are  very  late 
in  the  period,  perhaps  not  before  1000  a.d.^  Mr.  Burder's 
notes  referred  to  the  pilaster  strip-work  round  the  chancel 
arch  as  evidence  of  a  late  date.  But  neither  the  presence  of 
this  feature,  nor  the  absence  of  long  and  short  work  and  of 
herring-bone  masonry,  can  be  any  real  criterion  of  the  exact 
age  of  the  building.  In  the  latest  architectural  work  dealing 
with,"  The  English  Parish  Church  "  (1914),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 

1.  See  also  Freeman's  "  King  Ine,"  Proc,  xx.  ii,  27. 

2,  G.  T.  Rivoira,  "  Lombardic  Architecture,"  trans.  G.  M.  RusMorth  ; 
2  vols.,  1910. 
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shows  that  herring-bone  work  may  be  Saxon,  or  even  Roman, 
as  well  as  Norman. 

At  the  earlier  meeting,  Professor  Freeman  said  that  when 
he  first  saw  the  gate  of  Honorius  or  rather  of  Stilicho  erected 
at  Kome  c.  420,  he  had  at  once  thought  of  Bradford  ;  and 
William  of  Malmesburj  noted  that  Aldhelm  built  more 
Romano.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  this  work  would 
have  been  imitated  so  exactly  after  six  hundred  years  when  a 
new  style  of  architecture  had  come  to  the  front  in  every 
direction.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  finished  the  Gesta  Pontijicum  by  1125,  so  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  known  if  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence  had  been  built  after  1000,  or  of  the  use  to  which 
it  had  been  put.  Mr.  Burder  suggested  that  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  a  temporary  shrine  for  the  relics  of  St.  Edward 
the  Martyr.^  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  intended  in 
the  eleventh  century  as  the  parish  church  of  Bradford. 
Domesday  records  159  grown  up  men  within  the  manor,  which 
implies  a  churchgoing  population  of  some  four  hundred  persons, 
and  the  Society  had  practical  experience  that  the  accommo- 
dation w^as  far  more  limited. 

After  listening  to  Mr  Burder's  notes,  and  examining  the 
building  inside  and  out,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 

Parish  Church. 

A  description  of  the  building  by  Canon  Jones  will  be  found 
in  Proc.  xxii,  i,  56. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin  announced  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  newly-appointed  Vicar,  the  Rev.  A. 
Richardson,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  ;  and  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Burder's  notes  explained  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building,  which  range  back  to  the  Norman  period. 

1.  It  was  sometime  used  for  an  ossuary  or  bone-liouse,  as  in  the  convej^- 
ance  to  trustees  in  1715  for  a  charity  school-house,  it  is  described  as  a  building 
commonly  called  or  known  as  "  the  skull-house." 
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Kingston  Hall. 

Wheu  the  partj  arrived  at  this  beautiful  Elizabethan  house 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  welcomed  bj  the  owner,  Mr. 
John  Moulton. 

Mr.  Moulton  said  the  house  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
older  residence  which  gave  the  name  to  a  family,  as  proved  by 
documents  found  in  the  older  house  and  still  in  his  possession. 
In  1711  the  last  of  the  Halls  died,  and  the  property  passed  to 
Miss  Bayntun.  She  married  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Kingston.  They  had  two  children,  a  son  who 
became  the  second  and  l^st  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  a  daughter, 
who  married  the  future  Earl  Manvers.  The  family  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  remarkable  in  any  way.  The  house  was 
inhabited  by  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  trial 
for  bigamy  caused  a  great  stir.  When  living  at  Bradford  she 
was  not  the  beautiful  creature  she  was  in  her  young  days  and 
was  not  at  all  prepossessing.  In  1806,  a  man  named  Debitt 
bought  the  property  and  the  old  mill  below,  and  used  part  of 
the  hall  for  his  factory  purposes,  drying  cloth  on  the  lawn. 
The  house  became  dilapidated,  and  the  old  pinnacles  tumbled 
down.  His  (Mr.  Moulton's)  father  bought  it  in  1848,  and 
restored  it  very  carefully,  using  the  old  pinnacles. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Moulton  said  Blomfield  gave 
the  date  of  the  present  house  as  1560-80.  The  architect  was 
not  known,  but  he  was  probably  the  builder  of  Longleat,  for 
features  of  that  mansion  were  reproduced  there. 

Mr.  Haebin  said  everyone  who  knew  Longleat  could  see 
the  family  likeness.  It  was  extraordinary  that  in  all  the  old 
houses  they  visited  there  was  no  proof  of  who  built  them  or 
who  was  the  architect,  no  bills  being  left.  Even  at  Montacute 
it  was  the  same.  They  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Moulton 
for  receiving  them  and  for  the  clear  account  he  had  given  of 
his  beautiful  home.  It  was  evident  it  had  fallen  into  good 
hands. 
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At  the  Paris  Exhibition  o£  1900,  a  reproduction  of  the  Hall 
excited  great  interest ;  and  among  the  many  remarks  two  were 
noted  down  :  "  Ma  foi  c'est  comme  le  dimanche  tons  les 
jours,"  and  "  c'est  la  paix  du  Seigneur  au  milieu  de  la  revolu- 
tion." 

Tithe  Barn. 

On  arriving  at  the  great  Tithe  Barn  at  Barton  farm,  the 
members  were  notified  that  the  owner.  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse, 
Bart.,  had  been  warned  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
roof  ;  and  that  they  must  enter  on  their  own  responsibilitj. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  this  warning  ;  and  the  party  emerged 
in  safety. 

Since  the  meeting  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  has 
received  a  communication  from  the  owner  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  the  costly  repairs  of  a  building  which 
was  of  no  use  to  the  farm  ;  and  that  it  must  be  pulled  down 
unless  outside  help  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  and  Historic  Build- 
ings, has  arranged  to  bring  the  barn  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  take  it  over  as  a  national  monument. 

After  inspecting  the  Chapel  on  the  bridge,  the  party  ad- 
journed to  lunch  at  the  Swan  Hotel. 

The  afternoon  programme  was  practically  over  new  ground 
as  far  as  this  Society  was  concerned.  South  Wraxall  manor- 
house  had  not  been  visited  since  1876,  and  the  other  items 
appeared  for  the  first  time. 

@»outl)  Wim^W  a@anor  JJ)ou0e. 

Leland  visited  this  house  about  1540,  and  noted  in  his 
itinerary  :  "  Sir  Henry  Long  hath  a  little  manor  about  one 
mile  from  Monketon  Farley  at  Wrexley."  In  Aubrey's  day 
there  was  much  heraldic  glass  in  the  hall  windows,  which  has 
now  disappeared. 
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A  description  of  the  building,  with  an  illustration/  will  be 
found  in  Parker's  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  XV  Cen- 
tury," vol.  11,  334.    The  plan  is  that  of  the  letter  H,  the  hall 
representing  the  cross-bar.    The  gate-house  forms  part  of  the 
main  building.    The  shields  at  the  ends  of  the  drip-mouldings 
over  the  entrance  archway  bear  the  badge  of  a  fetterlock, 
concerning  which  Mr.  F.  Were  has  forwarded  this  note  : 
j     "  The  fetterlock  was  the  badge  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
j  of  Suffolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England.     It  must  therefore  have 
I  been  carved  by  or  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Henry  Long,  who 
ji  was  with  the  Earl  Marshal  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
1  1520,  and  was   knighted  for  making  a   gallant  charge  at 
!  Therouanne.    I  think  this  tends  to  prove  that  he  was  in  the 
\  retinue  of  the  Earl  Marshal  then  and  allowed  to  bear  the 
cognizance." 

The  members  were  received  by  Mr.  E.  Eichardson  Cox, 
and  invited  into  the  great  hall.  Here  Mr.  Cox  gave  an 
account  of  the  various  enlargements  and  alterations  made 
from  time  to  time,  not  all  of  which  were  by  any  means  im- 
provements. 

The  oldest  portions  now  remaining  are  the  gatehouse  and 
the  hall,  probably  built  temp.  Henry  VII.  The  domestic 
quarters  at  either  end  were  swept  away  shortly  before  1600, 
and  the  present  Avings  erected  by  Sir  W alter  Long.  A 
similar  rebuilding  took  place  at  Holcombe  Rogus  in  1590,  and 
at  Cothay  Barton  (Proc.  lyiii,  i,  60,  65),  the  old  hall  in  each 
case  being  left  between  reconstructed  outer  portions.  After 
I  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Sir  Walter  introduced  the  blazon  of 
heraldry  in  every  possible  position.  Aubrey  gives  a  list  of 
the  shields  both  carved  and  painted  in  the  windows,  but  these 
latter  have  all  disappeared.    Canon  Jackson^  in  his  notes 

1.  Two  exterior  views  of  the  house  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings,  Bath 
;  Branch,  Som.  Arch,  and  N.H.  Society,  1907,  facing  p.  140.  In  the  same  Pro- 
I  ceedings  for  1914,  Mr.  G.  J.  Grey  has  figured  two  of  the  gargoyles  at  South 
'  Wraxall  Manor-house. 

2.  Aubrey,  "  Wiltshire  Collections,"  edit.  Canon  J.  J.  Jackson,  1862. 
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adds  :  The  connexion  of  many  of  these  shields  with  the  Long 
family  is  not  quite  clear.  Some  are  explained  by  the  pedi- 
grees ;  others  relate  to  matches  recorded  on  the  monuments 
here  and  at  Draycott :  but  many  were  evidently  introduced  in 
compliment  either  to  neighbours  or  poUtical  leaders. 

Mr.  Were  has  kindly  forwarded  some  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical notes  which  practically  support  Canon  Jackson's 
opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  in  explaining  some  of  the  shields  so 
lavishly  blazoned.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  :  The 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  for  genealogy  and  heraldry  a  black 
period  indeed.  Heralds  w^ere  amongst  the  greatest  sinners 
from  the  Wriothesleys  and  Dethicks  of  Tudor  days  to  Bysshe 
Garter  King  of  Arms  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration  {Peer^ 
age  and  Family  Historj^  11,  309). 

Mr.  RiCHAEDSON  Cox  invited  the  party  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  house.  He  pointed  out  that  the  buttery  hatch, 
contrary  to  the  usual  plan,  was  not  on  the  screen  side  of  the 
hall.  He  regretted  that  an  architect  in  "  restoring  "  the  hall 
made  the  mistake  of  arranging  a  ministrels'  gallery  over  the 
screen,  and  in  doing  so  removed  the  old  staircase,  while  he  put 
in  a  window  over  the  screen,  which  was  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  building,  and  was  a  great  eyesore.  The  hall  was 
much  improved  and  altered  by  Sir  Walter  Long,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  house. 
He  put  in  the  mantelpiece  they  saw  in  the  hall  in  the  time  of 
his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  He  married  again  in 
1601  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  then  owner  of  Longleat,  Sir 
John  Thynne,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  She  was  ex- 
cessively jealous  of  the  son  by  the  first  wife,  and,  thinking  her 
husband  would  not  live  very  long,  determined  to  oust  him 
from  succession  to  the  Little  Manor,  as  Wraxall  was  always 
called.  She  went  to  a  lawyer  in  Bath,  her  own  step-brother, 
Sir  Egremont  Thynne,  sergeant-at-law,  and  instructed  him  to 
prepare  a  will  that  would  efi'ect  her  purpose.    When  he  was 
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drawing  up  the  document  it  was  said  a  hand  appeared  out  of 
the  wall  and  came  over  the  parchment,  and  he  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  put  it  awaj  till  the  next  day.  But  then  the  same  thing 
happened,  and  the  hand  of  the  first  wife  continuing  to  appear 
when  he  touched  the  will,  he  threw  up  the  whole  thing,  and 
said  he  would  not  draw  up  any  document  to  deprive  the 
eldest  son  of  the  property.^  Mr.  Richardson  Cox  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  altera- 
tions in  the  house.  When  he  came  there,  much  against  the 
opinion  of  the  architects,  he  made  a  way  for  the  servants  to 
cross  from  one  wing  to  the  other  without  having  to  bring  their 
household  utensils  through  the  hall. 

From  the  hall  the  members  ascended  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  handsome  plaster  ceiling  and  the  oak  panelling  were 

j  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Long  in  1601.    The  room  was 

!  formerly  quite  narrow,  but  Sir  W alter  threw  out  two  bays,  the 
ornaniental  projection  between  them  being  merely  a  prop  to 
hold  up  the  old  roof.    The  visitors  duly  noted  the  figure  of 

j  Geometria,  and  saw  that  her  companions  were  Arithmetica, 

I  Prudentia,  and  Justitia. 

After  wandering  round  the  charming  gardens  the  party 
assembled  near  the  gates,  where 

The  Dean  of   W ells   conveyed   their  thanks  to  Mr. 

:  Richardson  Cox  for  having  so  very  kindly  allowed  them  to  go 
into  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  a  great  privilege  in- 
deed, and  to  himself  (the  Dean)  an  intense  pleasure,  for  he  had 
a  house  built   on   almost  corresponding  lines,  though  the 

1  Deanery  was  built  around  a  square,  and  therefore  was  very 

i  closely  packed  together,  whereas  Wraxall  Manor  was  cast 
about  as  it  were,  and  had  quite  a  peculiar  charm  in  conse- 
quence. His  was  a  town  house  and  Mr.  Cox's  a  country 
house  ;  that  was  the  difference. 


1.    This  incident  is  recorded  b^^  John  Aubrey  in  his  Mucellanies. 
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A  pleasant  ride  from  Wraxall  to  Box  Hill  brought  the 
members  to  the  St.  Aldhelm  Quarry,  the  property  of  the 
Bath  and  Portland  Stone  Firms,  Ltd.  Here  Mr.  T.  Sturge 
Cotterell,  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  and  the  Rev, 
H.  H.  Winwood,  r.G.s.,  received  the  visitors. 

Before  entering  the  quarry  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Winwood 
collected  the  members  round  the  massive  blocks  of  "  ground 
bed  "  ready  for  exportation,  and  with  the  aid  of  maps  pointed 
out  the  geological  features  of  the  district.  The  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  Avon  valley  consist  of  fairly  horizontal  beds  of 
the  Great  Oolite.  The  river  at  the  base  cuts  its  way  through 
the  limestone  and  clay  beds  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lias,  so 
that  were  there  a  continuous  section  exposed  we  should  have  a 
complete  series  of  strata  forming  the  Jurassic  system.  Though 
the  hills  are  capped  with  the  upper  beds  of  the  Great  Oolite — 
and  one  may  expect  to  find  the  strata  on  one  side  correspond- 
ing with  that  on  the  other — yet  such  is  not  the  case.  Recently 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  speaker  of  measuring  these 
beds  on  the  top  of  Lansdown,  the  opposite  hill  (780ft.  O.D.), 
and  the  result  shall  be  briefly  given.  Three  wells  were  being 
sunk  in  different  places  to  catch  the  water  of  the  upper 
springs  borne  up  by  the  clay  beds  of  the  Fuller's  Earth.  In 
every  case  the  Great  Oolite  series  was  sunk  through  to  the  top 
of  the  Fuller's  Earth,  the  depth  being  about  14ft.  Turning  now 
to  the  section  on  Box  Hill  (600ft.  O.D.),  what  a  difference  we 
find !  The  total  thickness  of  the  same  series  of  strata 
amounts  to  80  or  100ft.  Not  only  do  they  vary  in  this  respect 
but  in  their  texture  also.  The  "  ground  bed  "  here,  so  fine  in 
texture,  so  easily  worked  and  so  valuable  as  building  material, 
averages  from  12  to  14ft.,  whereas  the  corresponding  stratum 
on  Lansdown  measures  at  the  utmost  5  to  6ft.,  and  moreover 
is  split  up  into  several  comparatively  thin  beds,  locally  named 
"  bastard  freestone,"  and  used  merely  for  rough  walls  and 
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outhouses.  Thej  are  much  coarser  iu  texture,  more  sandj, 
and  not  so  easily  worked  as  those  on  the  opposite  side.  How 
is  the  difficulty  in  the  variation  of  thiclvness  in  the  correspond- 
ing beds  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Avon  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  late  Charles  Moore  was  quite  aware  of  this  varia- 
tion, and  tried  to  explain  it  bj  a  fault  during  the  deposition  of 
sediment  in  Great  Oolite  times,  letting  down  the  south  side 
which  continued  to  receive  deposits  while  the  north  side  re- 
mained stationary.  This  is  a  question  which  still  needs  work- 
ing out  :  also  the  origin  of  the  Avon  valley — whether  by  a 
fault  or  by  the  gradual  cutting  down  by  its  waters  through 
strata  some  100ft.  in  thickness. 

Mr.  CoTTERELL  then  conducted  the  party  along  the  sub- 
terranean passage  to  the  present  day  workings.  It  was  a 
complete  change  to  pass  from  the  blazing  sunshine  into  the 
dark  and  cool  tunnel,  the  path  being  lighted  by  lamps  carried 
by  every  fourth  member  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cotterell  said  the 
distance  to  the  scene  of  the  stone-getting  was  about  half-a- 
mile,  but  it  seemed  a  good  deal  more. 

At  the  farthest  point  reached  the  company  were  only  70ft. 
below  the  surface.  Mr.  Cotterell  explained^  to  the  party  that 
the  quarry  was  originally  opened  on  the  south  side — the  pre- 
sent entrance  is  on  the  north  —by  the  Saxons  who  quarried 
from  the  surface,  whereas  now  the  stone  was  obtained  through 
tunnels.  He  described  the  method  of  getting  the  stone  from 
the  Oolite  beds,  which  are  about  20  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Cotterell  and  Mr.  Winwood  having  been  thanked  for 
their  kindness,  the  members  made  their  way  to 

@t.  Catberinc'0  Cburcf)  ano  Court 

Before  inspecting  this  interesting  house  and  church  (just 
within  the  Somerset  border),  a  much  appreciated  tea  was  par- 
taken of  in  the  barn  of  the  Court  farm. 

1.    See  Mr.  Cotterell's  paper  in  Part  II. 
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The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Hakbin,  when  the  party  were 
collected  in  the  Church,  expressed  the  regret  of  the  Vicar  of 
Batheaston  (the  Rev.  A.  M.  Downes)  that  owing  to  an  engage- 
ment at  Cambridge  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  A  deed  of 
1258,  preserved  in  the  chartularj  of  Bath  Abbey,  showed 
the  existence  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  but  there 
must  have  been  a  building  at  an  earlier  period,  because  the 
font  was  Norman  of  a  rather  peculiar  pattern.  From  1100 
at  all  events  the  prior  of  Bath  had  a  small  chapel  there  for  the 
benefit  of  his  serfs  and  villeins  (S.R.S.,  vii,  ii,  165).  The 
oldest  part  of  the  present  building  was  probably  the  capital  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  was  Somerset  Early 
English,  the  type  Mr.  Buckle  told  them  to  look  for  as  opposed 
to  the  more  ordinary  Early  English.  The  building  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Prior  Cantelow  of  Bath  who 
died  in  1499.  The  east  window  was  a  marvellous  specimen  of 
glass,  put  in,  as  the  inscription  shows,  for  a  memorial  of  Prior 
Cantelow  who  built  the  chancel.  The  glass  was  a  practically 
perfect  specimen  of  that  period,  but  owing  to  there  being  four 
lights  the  Crucifixion  could  not  be  shown  with  Christ  in  the 
central  light.  His  figure  was  on  the  left,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  introduced  to  fill  the  window.  The  Church  had  suffered 
by  a  restoration  in  1846.  The  pulpit  was  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect specimen  of  late  fifteenth  century  woodwork  with  traces 
of  the  original  colouring.  An  interesting  object  was  the 
monument  to  Mr.  Blanchard  who  seemed  to  have  possessed 
every  virtue ;  indeed  they  might  really  say  he  was  too  good 
to  live. 

C{)e  Court 

As  the  Court  was  in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  the  interior 
could  not  be  shown  ;  but  the  owner,  the  Honourable  Richard 
Strutt,  had  kindly  given  permission  for  the  party  to  visit 
the  grounds.  In  the  mellowing  splendour  of  a  perfect  mid- 
summer evening  the  lovely  terraced  gardens  looked  their  best, 
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and  the  visitors  were  loath  to  tear  themselves  away  from  such 
an  old-world  scene. 

An  account  of  the  Court,  amply  illustrated,  by  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  will  be  found  in  Country  Home  for  August  1909  ; 
and  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  illustrations  (copied  by  permission). 

In  1524,  the  then  prior  and  convent  granted  to  Thomas 
Lyewelyn  a  lease  of  the  capital  messuage  called  Katherine's 
Court,  which  by  the  inventory  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size  (CoUinson  i,  158).  Prior  Cantelow  may  have  built  it 
for  his  residence,  as  he  evidently  had  an  alFection  for  the  place 
and  was  well  off.  When  he  brought  an  action  against  his 
predecessor  in  the  priory  for  impoverishment  of  the  office, 
the  latter  retorted  that  the  "  priour  commonly  rideth  with 
xviij  horses  or  ther  aboute  and  her  servauntes  all  in  one 
lyverey  or  clothyng.  And  useth  nott  hym  self  lyke  to  a  man 
being  in  pouertye  nethyr  in  his  ridyng  ner  in  his  other  dedes."^ 

The  wills  of  William  Llewellen  1576  and  of  Benedict 
Lluellin  1582,  both  of  Katherine,  are  recorded  ;  and  in  1594 
the  property  was  purchased  by  William  Blanchard  whose  fore- 
fathers were  settled  at  Marshfield.  As  Mr.  Bond  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  now  no  feature  visible  externally  which  can  be 
said  decisively  to  belong  to  the  Tudor  period,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Blanchard  rebuilt  the  Court  in  the  prevailing 
fashion,  retaining  however  in  the  hall  some  good  panelling  of 
Henry  VIII  date,  including  remarkably  fine  linen-fold  work. 

Contiersa^ione  at  tbe  Eoman  ipromenaue. 

In  the  evening  the  Society  was  kindly  entertained  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Bath  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  King), 
who  invited  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  meet  the  members  at 
the  Grand  Pump  Room  and  Roman  Promenade  where  a  conver- 
sazione was  held.    The  guests  were  received  at  the  west  end  of 


1.    S.R.S.  XXVII,  49,— Star  Chamber  Cases,  temp.  Hen.  VII. 
Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  d 
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the  Pump  Boom,  where  the  sergeants  at  mace  and  the  city  sword 
bearer  were  in  attendance  upon  His  Worship.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Angell's  orchestra  performed  in  the  concert  hall.  Songs  were 
rendered  by  Miss  Mary  Wood  and  Mr.  Maurice  Rayner,  and 
a  few  impersonations  by  Mr.  L.  E.  C.  Baker.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  Pump  Room,  and  on  the  Terrace. 

Before  the  company  dispersed,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
Harbin  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress.  He  expressed  their  plea- 
sure that  His  Worship  had  recovered  from  his  indisposition 
and  said  how  greatly  the  Somerset  archaeologists  had  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  amid  such  classic  surroundings. 

Mr.  Albany  Major  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
Mayor  appropriately  acknowledged  the  thanks  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  invita- 
tions Avere  extended  to  members  of  the  City  Council,  the 
principal  civic  officials,  members  of  the  Bath  Branch  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  the  Bath  Selborne  Society, 
the  Bath  Medical  Association,  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  the  Bath  and  West  Country  Society  of  Artists, 
and  their  ladies. 

At  9.30  a.m.,  the  members  left  the  York  House  Hotel,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Roman  Baths,  which  were  shown  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Taylor,  m.s.a.,  Architect  to 
the  Baths  Committee. 

Since  the  meeting  he  has  provided  the  following  resume  of 
his  remarks  : — 

Cf)e  IRoman  C&ermae  at  TBatl). 

The  City  of  Bath  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Aquae  Sulis,  although  there  is  evidence  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chester,  it  was  a  waste  for  probably  two  centuries, 
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following  its  destruction  in  a.d.  577.  Antoninus  in  his  14th 
Itinerary  mentions  it  as  in  direct  communication  with  the 
military  roads  from  London  through  Silchester  (  Callevd)  to 
Caerleon  {^Isca  Silurum).  The  Roman  road  from  Lincoln, 
through  Cirencester  to  Ilchester  and  the  south  coast,  crosses 
the  former  road  at  Bath,  but  both  these  ancient  roads  appear 
in  the*  first  place  to  have  omitted  Bath,  precisely  as  was  the 
case  with  York  (  Eboracum).  The  road  from  Lincoln  crosses 
the  valley  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  through  the  fort- 
town  on  Hampton  Down  ;  the  road  from  Caerleon  crossing  at 
the  fort,  although  a  more  direct  road  to  Silchester  and  London 
was  also  carried  to  the  south  of  the  present  city. 

The  diversion  of  these  roads  by  the  Romans,  so  far  as  they 
can  at  present  be  traced,  was  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  hot 
mineral  springs,  the  erection  of  the  baths,  and  the  residences 
surrounding  them. 

Claudius  (a.d.  41-54)  was  in  all  probability  the  Roman 
founder,  as  a  coin  of  his  reign  ("first  brass")  was  obtained 
during  the  excavations,  which  was  apparently  originally  de- 
posited on  the  large  stone  slab  on  which  it  was  found. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a.d.  54,  or  within  fifteen  years  of 
that  time,  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  baths, 
which,  subsequently  enlarged  from  time  to  time  during  a 
period  of  350  years,  were  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair, and  although  still  used  for  their  original  purpose,  were 
much  curtailed  during  the  following  177  years.    In  577,  Bath 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons  after  the  battle  of  Deorham, 
and  the  whole  district  laid  waste.    It  seems  probable  that 
after  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  the  waters  from  the 
springs  were  unable  to  discharge  their  overflow  through  the 
I    conduits  which  the  Romans  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and 
consequently  the  water  spread  over  the  area  covered  by  the 
I    buildings  which  gradually  became  swamp  and  marsh,  and  the 
I    whole  of  the  Roman  work  was  covered  foot  by  foot  to  a  depth 
I  0  f  perhaps  twelve  feet.    Mediaeval  buildings  were  erected  over 
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the  site  of  these  baths,  and  later  modem  buildings  took  their 
place  at  a  still  higher  level,  without  the  builders  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  ancient  work,  all  traces  of  which 
were  lost  and  remained  concealed  for  nearly  1200  years,  and 
their  existence  was  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  until  about 
the  year  1754.  At  this  date  excavations  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  houses  on  the  site  of  the  Priors'  residence  near  the 
Abbey,  when  a  considerable  bath  was  uncovered. 

This  bath,  generally  called  the  Lucas  Bath,  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  excavations,  and  comprises,  in 
addition  to  the  rectangular  swimming  bath,  two  semicircular 
baths,  hypocausts  and  heating  chambers. 

An  account  of  this  discovery  was  published  in  August, 
1755,  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  \  subsequently  further  por- 
tions were  laid  bare,  but  as  the  ancient  work  which  was  not 
then  destroyed  was  again  covered  with  houses,  the  Roman 
Baths  were  once  more  lost  to  view.  About  the  year  1871,  the 
late  Major  Davis  commenced  work,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Roman  well  in  1878,  an  octangular  enclosure 
50ft.  by  40ft.,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  spring  which  provides 
the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  water  (at  a  temperature  of 
120^  F.)  now  used  in  the  modern  bathing  establishments, 
and  in  1880-1  what  is  known  as  the  Grreat  Bath  was  opened 
out.  This  bath,  110ft.  by  nearly  68ft.,  with  a  water  surface 
of  83ft.  by  40ft,,  is  the  largest  yet  discovered,  and  is  of 
great  interest ;  the  bottom  is  still  entirely  covered  with 
sheets  of  lead,  10ft.  by  5ft.  in  size  and  weighing  40lbs.  to 
the  foot  super,  laid  by  the  Romans,  and  is  in  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation.  There  are  also  a  circular  bath  and 
several  other  large  baths,  together  with  the  chambers  for  hot 
baths  corresponding  to  the  system  now  known  as  "  Turkish  " 
baths  (1883-7). 

A  portion  of  these  discoveries  has  been  covered  in  by  the 
erection  of  the  Queen's  Baths,  but  these  have  been  erected 
so  judiciously  that  no  ancient  work  is  really  hidden,  and  the 
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new  buildings  preserve  the  old  from  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Since  1871  excavations  have  been  carried  on  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously, and  in  1895  a  wooden  duct,  which  formerly  bore 
away  the  hot  mineral  water  from  the  spring  beneath  the 
King's  Bath,  was  traced  for  100  yards  or  more.  The  wood  of 
this  duct,  w^hich  is  oak,  is  remarkably  perfect,  although  the 
structure  was  probably  put  together,  if  not  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  not  later  than  the  time  of  Titus.  Coins  of  these 
emperors  were  found  during  the  exploration,  with  other  coins 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  More  remarkable  re- 
coveries from  this  duct  were  a  carbuncle  ear-ring  set  in  gold, 
a  crescent  pin  with  a  pearl,  other  pins  of  bronze,  fibulae,  etc., 
and  no  less  than  thirty  gems  {intaglios)  of  either  the  first  or 
second  century. 

Amongst  all  the  monuments  and  remains  of  the  Eoman 
occupation  of  Britain,  it  is  in  this  city  alone  that  any  public 
baths  have  been  discovered  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
unlike  any  other  Romano-British  work,  the  buildings  erected 
here  were  not  only  of  great  extent  and  architectural  grandeur, 
but  were  constructed  of  colossal  materials  obtained  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  visitor  to  Bath  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  continuity  of  its  history,  while  he  finds 
evidences  so  complete  of  an  imperial  splendour  only  surpassed 
in  Rome  itself. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Roman  Thermae  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  century  covered  an  area  of  several  acres,  capable  of  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  bathers,  while  a  much 
larger  area  of  gardens  and  recreation  grounds  undoubtedly 
adjoined  the  baths  themselves. 

.  If  the  baths  had  not  a  distinctly  British  origin  (the  general 
dimensions  leading  some  authorities  to  that  belief)  it  is  held  to 
be  established  that  the  Roman  work,  begun  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  was  carried  on  and  subsequently  enlarged 
and  altered  under  successive  emperors.  On  the  recall  of  the 
Roman  legions  from  Britain  the  ruins  of  the  baths  seem  to 
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indicate  a  considerable  curtailment.  Many  baths  and  apart- 
ments were  blocked  up,  the  bathers  being  fewer  ;  but  still  with 
a  paucity  of  means  to  maintain  them  in  repair,  they  served  to 
accommodate  the  Romano-British  inhabitants  of  Bath,  until 
the  city  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  laid  waste  in  a.d.  577. 

Amongst  the  antiquities  discovered  during  the  excavations 
are  fragments  from  the  tympanum  of  a  pediment  to  a  temple 
probably  dedicated  to  Minerva — a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 
There  are  also  portions  of  columns  which  evidently  supported 
this  pediment,  together  with  pieces  of  the  cornice  belonging 
to  the  same  structure  ;  and  fragments  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
more  temples  and  a  great  number  of  other  objects  such  as 
altars,  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  all  of  great  interest  not  only 
to  the  antiquary,  but  also  to  the  public  generally.^ 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  before  the  members  left 
the  Museum,  expressed  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
architect  to  the  Baths  Committee,  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
such  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Roman  Baths.  They  were  also 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Winwood.  As  that  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  so  many  of  them  would  be  together,  he  wished 
in  their  name  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  everybody  who 
had  so  kindly  helped  to  make  that  meeting  a  success.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  thanking  the  Mayor  on  the  previous  evening. 
There  were  many  more  people  to  be  thanked.  There  was  their 
President,  who  came  down  from  London  in  the  midst  of  his 
arduous  duties,  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  right  way.  He 
wished  also  to  include  the  Committee  of  the  local  branch  of 
their  Society,  who  had  given  Mr.  Gray  and  himself  all  the 
assistance  they  could  in  drawing  up  the  programme.  Then 
there  were  the  incumbents  of  the  churches  and  the  owners  of 
the  houses  which  they  had  been  able  to  examine  during  the 
last  three  days.  He  also  wished  to  include  most  particularly 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Gray. 

1.  A  full  description,  with  elaborate  plans  of  the  baths,  will  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Haverfield's  article,  Victoria  County  History,  I,  219-288. 
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He,  the  speaker,  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
north  country  w^here  the  remains  of  tlie  Roman  wall  could  still 
be  seen.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work  which  provided  such 
magnificent  baths  to  utilize  the  hot  springs  and  erected  the 
mighty  barrier  to  secure  what  after  all  must  have  seemed  a 
contemptible  little  island  was  an  eternal  witness  to  the  Roman 
genius  :  These  are  imperial  works  and  worthy  kings. 

IBatj)  in  tf)e  aEigftteentb  Centurp. 

On  leaving  the  Baths  some  of  the  more  important  speci- 
mens of  Domestic  Architecture  in  the  City  of  Bath  were  in- 
spected under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Mowbray  A.  GtREEN, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  author  of  "The  XVIIl  Century  Architecture  of 
Bath."  Since  the  meeting  he  had  drawn  up  the  following 
resume  : — 

The  present  classical  appearance  of  the  City  of  Bath  gives 
little  indication  of  the  large  number  of  fine  XVII  Century 
houses  which  existed  till  within  twenty  years  of  the  opening 
of  the  XVIII  Century.  A  few  remains  of  these  houses  exist, 
but  the  introduction  of  the  sash  window  put  an  end  to  the 
picturesque  mullioned  treatment  which  had  preceded  it. 

Daring  the  first  quarter  of  the  XV HI  Century  and  before 
the  true  Palladian  manner  had  asserted  itself,  there  were  many 
examples  of  work  executed  in  Bath  with  a  distinctly  classical 
character,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  three  orders  at 
times  into  the  central  portion  of  the  facade,  but  generally 
without  the  dominating  feature  of  the  crowning  cornice  as 
seen  in  the  later  work. 

In  Broad  Street  there  are  two  houses,  both  of  which  retain 
the  gabled  ends  of  the  XVII  Century.  One  of  these.  No.  38, 
is  dated  1709.  There  is  evidence  also  that  both  the  mullioned 
window  and  the  sash  window  were  in  use  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  most  of  the  houses  of  this  period,  however,  the 
windows  are  surrounded  by  a  heavy  projecting  moulding,  and 
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the  sashes  have  very  stout  glazing  bars  with  small  panes.  An 
excellent  type  of  this  remains  in  Green  Street  (date  about 
1716),  which,  with  38,  Broad  Street,  retains  internally  most  of 
its  original  features.  The  rooms  are  panelled  in  wood,  and 
some  of  the  cupboards  are  fitted  with  semi-circular  recesses. 
The  windows  are  carried  up  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  adding 
great  cheerfulness  to  the  interior.  In  the  Green  Street  House 
there  still  remains  the  stone  shell  head  over  the  central  door- 
way, and  this  house  has  also  three  gabled  ends  of  a  XVTI 
Century  type.  On  the  south  side  of  Westgate  Street  are 
several  houses  of  a  classic  character,  dating  from  about  1720. 

Shortly  after  this,  about  1726,  John  Wood  came  to  Bath 
and  commenced  his  active  work.  Almost  all  of  his  examples 
lie  outside  the  boundary  of  the  old  Roman  and  mediaeval  City, 
his  chief  earlier  buildings  being  those  of  Queen  Square  which 
were  commenced  on  the  east  side  in  1728,  and  were  completed 
by  1735.  The  upper  fagade  of  the  Square  is  treated  in  what 
was  then  the  new  Palladian  manner,  the  ground  floor  storey 
being  rusticated,  and  the  two  upper  storeys  enriched  by  Corin- 
thian columns  and  pilasters,  the  central  house  and  the  two  end 
houses  having  columns.  The  whole  of  the  fa9ade  has  a 
crowning  cornice,  the  central  house  having  a  large  pediment 
adorned  with  three  vases,  and  the  end  houses  an  attic  storey, 
the  mouldings  of  all  these  three  houses  being  very  fully  en- 
riched. To  appreciate  the  appearance  of  such  buildings  at 
this  period  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  roofs  were 
covered  with  thick  stone  tiles,  the  colour  of  which  accorded 
with  the  buildings  themselves. 

In  its  original  design  the  central  house  of  the  west  side  was 
set  back  some  distance  from  the  houses  on  either  side,  having 
a  forecourt  in  front  of  it.  This  was  afterwards  filled  in  with 
a  Neo-Grec  building. 

The  most  interesting  house  of  the  Square  is  No.  15,  on  the 
west  side,  the  residence  of  Major  Charles  H.  Simpson  (lately 
deceased),  Avhich  contains  a  magnificent  staircase  of  Spanish 
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mahogany  and  oak  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns  as  newels, 
and  twisted  and  fluted  balusters.  The  brackets  of  the  stair- 
case, which  are  open  and  have  three  balusters  to  each  tread, 
are  richly  carved,  and  the  stair  treads  themselves  appear  to  be 
formed  of  solid  blocks  of  wood  do  welled  together.  The  soffit 
of  the  first  quarter-space  landing  is  inlaid.  The  window 
shutters  are  of  mahogany  and  are  carved.  The  front  door, 
which  is  4ft.  wide  by  8ft.  high,  has  a  massive  brass  rim  lock 
and  enormous  hinges  and  bolts. 

At  the  bottom  of  Gay  Street  is  a  house.  No.  41,  with  a 
circular  bay,  facing  diagonally  across  Queen  Square.  The 
external  portion  of  the  bay  window  is  ornamented  with  small 
Ionic  three-quarter  columns  with  blocks.  The  plan  of  this 
house  is  peculiar,  the  principal  room  of  each  floor  being  set 
diagonally  across  the  house  and  therefore  producing  a  trian- 
gular-shaped room  adjoining  it  on  the  side.  This  little  room 
adjoins  the  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor,  but  forms  a  dress- 
ing room  from  the  bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  principal 
room  is  circular  at  both  ends  and  is  panelled  in  wood  on  both 
floors,  the  lower  floor  being  treated  with  the  Ionic  order  and 
the  upper  one  with  the  Corinthian.  This  house  has  also  a 
fine  staircase  of  mahogany  and  oak  and  the  sky-light  over  the 
staircase  seems  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  house. 

Gay  Street  was  in  building  from  1750  to  1760.  The  houses 
are  small,  but  some  of  them  contain  good  detail. 

At  the  top  of  Gay  Street  the  Circus  is  situated.  This  is 
entered  from  three  sides  only,  a  feature  to  which  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  f.s.a.,  has  called  particular  attention  on  account 
of  its  value  in  maintaining  the  circular  character  of  the  build- 
ings as  seen  from  any  point  of  entrance.  The  houses  here 
are  treated  with  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  in 
their  three  respective  storeys,  and  the  parapet  is  finished  at 
the  top  with  pineapple  ornaments.  The  first  section,  Nos. 
1  to  10,  contains  the  most  interesting  houses.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  houses  built  during  the  period 
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of  growth  in  Bath  were  financed  by  bankers  who  supplied  the 
funds  to  builders  on  the  strength  of  long  leases  taken  up  by 
highly  respectable  tenants. 

The  first  of  the  houses  built  in  the  Circus  was  No.  7,  and 
this  was  erected  for  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. ^  The  indenture  for  this  was  entered  into  by  John  Wood 
in  1753,  the  house  being  finished  in  the  following  year.  The 
Circus  dates  from  1754  to  1769.  In  May,  1754,  the  elder 
Wood  died  and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  John  Wood 
the  younger,  who  completed  the  Circus,  and,  after  building 
Brock  Street,  proceeded  in  1767  to  put  up  the  buildings  of  the 
Royal  Crescent,  which  were  finished  in  about  eight  years. 
This  consists  of  thirty  houses  with  a  perfectly  plain  basement, 
and  with  an  Ionic  Palladian  order  embracing  two  storeys  over, 
with  a  crowning  cornice  and  balustraded  parapet.  All  the 
openings  are  without  ornament.  The  form  of  the  Crescent  is 
roughly  half  an  ellipse,  probably  struck  with  compasses. 

The  interiors  of  these  houses,  although  very  lofty  and  decor- 
ative, have  not  the  character  of  the  earlier  work,  but  the  per- 
fection of  plaster  work  is  seen  in  the  ceilings,  many  of  which 
must  have  been  executed  by  foreign  workmen.  The  staircases 
were  now  no  longer  built  of  wood,  but  had  stone  steps  with 
iron  balusters. 

In  1769-71  the  New  Assembly  Rooms  to  the  east  of  the 
Circus  were  built  by  the  younger  Wood  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,, 
of  £20,000,  a  sum  which  in  our  day  would  probably  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  expenditure  of  three  times  that  amount. 

The  plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  its  purpose,  consisting  of  an 
outer  lobby  entered  from  the  west  end,  with  a  corridor  at  right 
angles  running  north  and  south  the  complete  width  of  the 
building,  and  so  providing  three  separate  entrances.  Within 
the  lobby  are  cloak  rooms,  right  and  left,  and  beyond,  in  the 
heart  of  the  building,  is  an  octagonal  hall,  from  which  on  the 
north  the  large  Ball  Room  is  entered,  to  the  east  the  Octagon 
and  to  the  south  the  Tea  Room. 
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The  Ball  Eoom,  which  measures  104ft.  in  length,  41ft.  in 
width,  and  42ft.  in  height,  is  divided  in  its  altitude  into  three 
parts.  The  sub-structure  is  about  15ft.  high,  and  above  there 
is  an  engaged  range  of  three-quarter  wooden  Corinthian 
columns  about  12ft.  high,  the  window  openings  and  recesses 
being  between  them.  The  third  portion  of  the  room  contains 
an  immense  cove  lift.  6ins.  high,  and  above  is  a  flat  ceiling 
with  five  panels.  There  are  fine  glass  chandeliers  hanging 
from  the  centre  of  each  panel. 

The  Octagon  is  about  47ft.  in  diameter,  and  connects  the 
Ball  Room  with  the  Tea  Room. 

East  of  the  Octagon  lies  the  Card  Room,  70ft.  bj  26ft., 
probably  an  addition  to  the  earlier  building,  but  appearing  on 
Harcourt  Master's  map  of  1794. 

The  Tea  Room,  or  the  Smaller  Assembly  Room,  is  approxi- 
mately 66ft.  long  by  41ft.  wide  and  42ft.  high.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  Concert  Room.  Between  the  columns  of  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end  is  some  good  ironwork  of  the  period. 

The  street  to  the  south  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  is  called 
Alfred  Street,  and  was  built  by  Wood  about  1768.  The  door- 
way of  the  last  house  but  one  is  enriched  with  delicate  carv- 
ing, and  the  bust  of  King  Alfred  surmounts  the  doorway. 
The  interesting  ironwork  has  on  either  side  two  torch  ex- 
tinguishers in  which  the  link-boys  put  out  their  torches. 

Pulteney  Bridge  which  was  erected  about  1770,  and  there- 
fore some  years  before  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  the  work  of  Robert  Adam,  who 
was  employed  rather  extensively  about  this  time  by  Sir 
William  Johnstone  Pulteney,  whose  wife  was  heir  to  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  was  desirous  of  connecting  his 
estate  with  the  City.  In  the  folios  of  Adam's  drawings, 
now  preserved  in  Soane's  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
are  found  plans  by  him  for  laying  out  the  Pulteney  Estate, 
and  for  various  designs  upon  it,  the  most  interesting  one 
being  one  for  a  street  100ft.  wide  in  a  straight  line  from 
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Pultenej  Bridge,  and  occupying  practically  the  same  position 
as  the  present  Pulteney  Street. 

The  Bridge  consists  of  three  high  segmental  arches  of 
equal  span,  upon  which  stood  a  row  of  little  shops  and  houses 
flanked  at  each  end  with  a  square  house  of  rather  greater  width 
attached  to  which  was  a  portico.  All  the  porticoes  have  now 
disappeared,  and  the  buildings  have  been  altered  in  various 
ways.  The  working  drawings  of  the  Bridge  are  also  in  the 
Soane  Museum. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Somekville,  Mr.  Mowbray 
Green  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  guidance. 

(ZBnglisf)Comt)e  Cf)urc|). 

After  luncheon  at  the  York  House  Hotel,  the  members 
drove  to  Englishcombe  (Inglescombe).  Here  the  party  was 
welcomed  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  the  parish. 
When  the  Society  visited  the  Church  in  1876,  "it  was  suffer- 
ing from  wanton  mischief  and  long  continued  and  disgraceful 
neglect." 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Shickle,  f.s.a.,  before  giving  a  short 
history  of  the  parish,  congratulated  the  Vicar  on  the  change 
effected  since  the  time  when  he  himself  used  to  officiate 
here.  The  descent  of  the  manor  is  easily  traced.  In  Domes- 
day it  was  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  by  Nigel  de 
Gournay,  and  continued  with  his  descendants  until  Sir  Thomas 
de  Gournay,  the  regicide,  forfeited  his  life  and  estates  in  1333. 
By  a  title  which  is  not  very  clear^  his  son,  Sir  Matthew  de 
Gournay,  held  it  for  his  life  ;  and  in  1421  it  was  annexed  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  it  still 
forms  part. 

The  advowson  was  given  by  Hawisia  de  Gournay  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bermondsey,  who  in  the  time  of  Prior  Henry  de 


1.    Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XL,  ii,  236. 
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Soliaco  transferred  it  to  Bath  Abbey  for  an  annual  pension^. 
But  in  the  charters  and  other  records  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Church,  and  it  remains  among  the  very 
few  instances  in  the  diocese  where  the  dedication  is  not  known. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  there  are  a  number  of  small 
churches  still  retaining  portions  of  Norman  architecture,  and 
among  them  Englishcombe  Church  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, which  no  doubt  it  obtained  from  having  been  the  parish 
church  of  the  Gournay  family,  whose  castle  formerly  stood  here. 

Of  this  early  period  are  the  lower  part  of  the  central  tower, 
west  wall  and  portions  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  font  which  is  dated  by  Mr.  H. 
Pridham  within  the  period  1154-1189.  There  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  Norman  arcade  all  round  the  interior  of  the 
Church.  Under  the  tower  on  the  north  side  it  is  still  complete, 
the  arches  being  worked  with  a  chevron  moulding,  and  frag- 
ments still  remain  on  either  side  in  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
south  wall  of  the  tower  has  no  arcade,  and  is  otherwise  so 
different  in  design  and  arrangement  of  the  mouldings  and  at- 
tached pillars  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  has 
been  rebuilt,  perhaps  at  the  date  when  the  tower  was  raised  a 
storey.  This  is  formed  of  old  materials,  and  contains  stones 
with  chevron  mouldings,  Norman  eaves-course,  pieces  of 
pillars,  etc.,  while  the  lintel  over  one  of  the  belfry  windows  is 
formed  of  a  stone  coffin  lid  of  very  early  type.^  Many  frag- 
ments of  worked  stone  will  also  be  found  in  the  path  leading 
to  the  porch. 

1.  In  the  Annales  de  Bermundeseia  (Chronicles  and  Mem.,  An.  Monast., 
Ill,  431),  the  date  of  the  gift  of  Hawisia  de  Gournay  is  entered  under  1112, 
12  Hen.  I.  This  is  manifestly  an  error  of  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  in  1433 
for  Henry  II,  that  is  1166,  when  by  the  death  of  his  father  Robert  (son  or 
grandson  of  Nigel)  his  daughter  Hawisia  was  heiress  of  all  his  lands.  The 
compiler  also  states  that  there  were  two  priors  bearing  the  name  of  Henry  de 
Soliaco.  The  first  held  office  for  less  than  a  year  in  1186,  and  after  as  short  a 
period  by  Adam,  was  succeeded  by  the  second  Henry,  who  became  the  well- 
known  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  1189,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1193. 

2.  Report  of  R.  K.  Freeman,  architect,  1876,  kindly  supplied  by  the  Vicar. 
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The  tracer  J  of  the  east  window  in  the  chancel  is  of  the 
reticulated  pattern.  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  hamhino  or 
figure  of  an  infant,  in  such  a  position  in  England  perhaps  unique. 

The  windows  in  the  nave  are  Perpendicular.  In  the  cleres- 
tory window  over  the  transept  arch  are  some  fragments  of 
ancient  glass.  This  arch  and  the  window  in  the  transept  or 
chapel  are  very  late  in  date,  certainly  long  after  the  Gournay 
family  had  ceased  to  own  the  manor  ;  but  a  doorway  now  built 
up  and  traces  of  earlier  windows  in  the  walls  show  that  the 
existing  chapel  had  a  predecessor.  The  soffit  with  upper  por- 
tions of  the  window  jambs  is  panelled  and  decorated  with 
shields  alternately  plain  and  of  a  late  elaborated  pattern.^ 
These  bear  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the  arms  of  Bath 
Abbey,  a  Tudor  rose,  and  a  cross  between  two  tridents  in  pale, 
a  coat  which  is  not  given  in  Papworth's  Armorials. 

The  entrance  doorway  may  be  Norman,  but  is  devoid  of 
detail.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  decayed  stone  figure.  On  this 
there  is  a  note  by  W.  Vf .  Whately  in  the  Jerdone  Braiken- 
ridge  "  Collinson "  at  Taunton  Castle,  dated  Dec,  1842. 
"  About  two  years  ago  in  altering  the  Church,  on  removing  the 
old  pulpit  they  discovered  the  recumbent  figure  now  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church  in  the  churchyard.  In  taking  up 
the  effigy  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  beneath,  in  which  were 
bones  and  some  remains  described  by  an  eye-witness  as  wood 
ashes,  probably  the  vestments.  Nothing  else  was  found.  It 
has  sustained  injury  from  bad  usage,  and  in  its  present  position, 
1  am  sorry  to  say  it  will  soon  be  destroyed." 

By  permission  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Corner,  of  the  Manor  Farm, 
Englishcombe,  the  members  walked  over  his  land  to  a  spot 
where  a  good  length  of  the  Wansdyke  can  be  seen. 

1.  Collinson  (III,  341)  records  some  shields  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
west  window. 
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Mr.  H.  St.  Geoege  Geay,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  that  the  Bath  Branch  of  the  Society  had  made  cuttings 
through  the  dyke  at  Enghshcombe  and  on  Claverton  Down.^ 
The  pottery  and  other  remains  discovered  were  insufficient  to 
prove  the  date  of  the  dyke  in  this  part.  He  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  of  Bristol,  who  had  walked  along  the 
course  of  Wansdyke,  and  who  expressed  the  view  that  the 
remains  at  Englishcombe  were  probably  of  Saxon  date.  There 
were  other  antiquaries  who  regarded  certain  parts  of  the  dyke 
as  being  of  prehistoric  date.  The  speaker's  first  experience 
in  archaeological  excavating  was  obtained  25  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  junior  assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  late  General  Pitt- 
Rivers.  The  work  in  question  was  conducted  in  the  Wansdyke 
between  Devizes  and  Avebury,  where  cuttings  were  made 
through  the  vallum  and  fosse. ^  At  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  and 
on  the  old  turf  line  under  the  rampart  Roman  remains  were 
found,  including  an  iron  knife,  a  nail,  a  sandal-cleat  and  red 
Samian  pottery.  These  discoveries  afforded  evidence  of  Roman 
or  post-Roman  date,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Wansdyke  was  of  that  period  throughout  its  length.  He  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  the  members  were  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  Major  with  them  that  day,  for  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  great  dyke. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Earthworks 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  said, 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  he  had  been  exploring  the 
course  of  Wansdyke,  beginning  Avith  the  least  known  portion, 
that  to  the  east  of  Savernake  Forest.  Having  traced  it  from 
its  eastern  termination  at  the  foot  of  Inkpen  Hill,  on  the 
borders  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Roman  road  from  Marlborough  to  Bath,  he  had  spent 
three  or  four  days  prior  to  this  meeting  in  following  its  line 

1.  Proc.  Bath  Branch,  Som.  Arch,  and  N.H.  Soc,  vol.  1904-1908,  pp.  K 
and  54,  with  sections. 

2.  Pitt-Rivers'  "  Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,"  III,  243-276. 
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from  the  point  a  little  west  of  Batliford,  where  it  left  the 
Roman  road,  to  Maesknoll,  some  three  miles  south  of  Bristol,  the 
furthest  point  west  to  which  it  could  be  traced  with  certainty. 
Colhnson,  in  his  "  History  of  Somerset,"  said  it  went  to  Portis- 
head.  His  definite  statement  could  not  be  disregarded  in  view 
of  his  great  local  knowledge,  but  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  described  the  course  of  the  dyke  very  minutely  in  his 
"  Ancient  History  of  North  Wiltshire,"  published  only  some 
thirty  years  later  than  Collinson's  History,  was  unable  to 
confirm  Collinson's  statement,  though  his  agents  found  some 
traces  of  the  dyke  at  Yanley  Street,  two  or  three  miles  north- 
west of  Maesknoll.  Later  observers  have  been  equally  un- 
successful in  tracing  it  further.  The  distance  from  Inkpen 
Hill  to  Maesknoll  is  some  sixty  miles  as  the  crow  fiies,  but  the 
length  of  the  dyke  is  probably  at  least  eighty  on  account  of 
its  windings.  It  has  not  been  traced  through  Savernake 
Forest,  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  stopped 
on  reaching  the  forest  on  either  side.  This  was  a  point  on 
which  the  speaker  reserved  his  opinion,  pending  closer  investi- 
gation. But  from  a  point  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Forest 
to  Morgan's  Hill  between  Devizes  and  Calne,  where  it  joins 
the  Roman  road,  its  course  through  the  West  Woods  and 
across  the  downs  south  of  Avebury  is  uninterrupted,  and  it  is 
seen  at  its  best  and  boldest  on  the  downs.  After  joining  the 
Roman  road  it  runs  alongside  through  the  enclosed  country, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  the  speaker  had  seen  it  at 
several  different  points  where  roads  crossed  it.  From  Bath- 
ford,  where  it  parts  company  with  the  Roman  road,  he  had 
followed  it  without  much  hesitation  to  Bathampton  Camp. 
But  from  that  point  for  some  distance  onward  its  course  lies 
through  country,  which  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Bath, 
has  been  very  highly  cultivated  and  latterly  largely  built 
over,  with  the  result  that  the  dyke  has  been  almost  obliterated, 
and  its  track,  as  shown  in  the  Ordnance  maps,  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  taken  on  trust.    Mr.  T.  S.  Bush  has  observed  the 
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section  of  a  ditch  exposed  in  a  quarry  south-west  of  Bathamp- 
ton  Camp,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  ditch  of  Wansdyke. 
If  so  the  course  shown  in  the  O.S.  maps  is  not  correct.  Even 
in  Hoare's  time  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  this  part  of 
its  course,  and  the  cutting  up  of  Prior  Park  has  effaced 
much  that  he  was  able  to  record.  But  at  the  head  of  Horse- 
combe  Vale  it  reappears  near  the  Cross  Keys  Inn  on  the  Frome 
road,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  ahuost  due  west  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Odd  Down,  touching  the  Fosse 
Way  close  to  Burnt  House  Inn.  This  stretch  of  it  has,  no 
doubt,  been  preserved  by  the  boundary  walls  and  hedges  that 
run  along  its  top  all  the  way.  Near  Odd  Down,  the  speaker 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  quarry  opened  to  the  north  of 
the  dyke,  known  as  Wansdyke  Quarry,  which  had  extended  at 
one  point  to  its  very  base,  thus  exposing  two  sections  of  the 
ditch.  With  the  help  of  the  foreman,  Thomas  Norris,  he  got 
the  following  rough  measurements  of  this  :  Depth  of  ditch 
7ft.  6ins.  from  the  surface  of  the  silting,  probably  some 
8ft.  6ins.  from  the  original  surface ;  width  to  foot  of  vallum 
24ft ;  vallum  about  4ft.  above  edge  of  ditch  where  measured. 
The  height  of  the  bank  varied  very  much.  The  ditch  was 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  foreman  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  marks  of  the  picks  or  other  implements 
by  which  it  had  been  made.  The  proprietors  of  the  quarry, 
Messrs.  E.  Love  and  Son,  had  recently  had  photographs  taken 
of  the  two  sections  of  ditch,  and  the  speaker  was  able  to 
obtain  copies  from  the  foreman  (ysee  accompanying  Plates). 
The  fact  of  the  ditch  being  made  in  the  rock  is  of  some  im- 
portance, as  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  had  suggested  that  the 
absence  of  traces  of  the  dyke  beyond  Maesknoll  might  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  it,  as  the  rock  lay  so  near  the 
surface.  The  geological  formation  is  however  practically  the 
same  here  as  it  is  at  Odd  Down.  From  Odd  Down  to  English- 
combe,  where  the  party  were  assembled,  and  thence  onward 
to  Maesknoll,  the  course  of  the  dyke  could  be  traced  with 
Vol.  LX  [Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  e 
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approximate  certainty,  though  there  were  considerable  gaps 
where  it  was  no  longer  visible.  About  half-way  from  where 
they  stood  to  Stantonbury  Camp,  at  a  point  a  little  south  of 
Newton  Park,  there  were  signs  of  extensive  disturbance  of  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dyke.  This 
had  been  previously  observed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  who  had 
walked  along  the  course  of  Wansdyke  many  years  ago,  and 
suggested  that  possibly  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  village. 
The  speaker  had  further  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  dyke  in 
the  same  spot  a  small  square  entrenchment,  and  it  seemed  a 
site  well  worth  investigation.  As  regards  the  origin  and 
object  of  Wansdyke,  it  was  at  present  only  possible  to  give  a 
very  guarded  opinion.  General  Pitt-Rivers  had  pointed  out 
that  in  many  respects  it  resembled  very  closely  the  two  Roman 
walls  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
observer  had  proved  conclusively  that  one  section  of  it,  east 
of  the  Avon,  in  Wiltshire,  was  Roman.  Some  few  years  ago 
cuttings  were  made  in  the  dyke  west  of  the  Avon,  near  Bath, 
by  the  Bath  and  District  Branch  of  the  Society.  The  results 
were  inconclusive,  but  a  few  small  pieces  of  pottery  were 
found,  and  these  had  been  submitted  the  previous  day  to  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  who  both 
pronounced  them  Roman.^  There  was  therefore  evidence  for 
the  Roman  origin  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dyke.  But 
there  were  several  well  marked  sections  of  it,  and  without 
excavation  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they  were  all  of  the 
same  date,  though  the  speaker  thought  it  doubtful  if  any  of  it 
was  prehistoric.  The  object  for  which  it  was  thrown  up  was 
equally  uncertain.  Dr.  Guest's  theory  that  it  was  a  Belgic 
boundary  had  been  exploded  by  the  work  of  Pitt-Rivers,  and 
the  fact  of  its  running  to  Inkpen  Hill  on  the  southern  border 
of  Berkshire  told  strongly  against  the  theories  that  it  was  a 
boundary  line  between  the  Buitons  and  the  Saxons,  or  between 

1.  The  pottery  was  examined  without  reference  to  the  depth  or  position  in 
which  it  had  been  found. — H.St.G.G. 
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Berkshire  and  Wessex.  It  ran  right  across  the  downland, 
otherwise  absolutely  open,  between  the  Thames-Kennet  vallej 
and  the  vallev  of  the  Avon.  On  this  line  the  crest  o£  the 
vallum  still  rose  in  many  places  forty  feet  or  more  above  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a 
stupendous  work  was  not  at  least  in  part  defensive. 

Mr.  A.  F.  SoMERYiLLE  asked  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Wansdyke,  and  Mr.  Major  said  that  the  forms  under 
which  the  word  appeared  in  old  charters  and  chronicles  clearly 
showed  that  it  was  named  after  W oden.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fair  inference  that  the  Saxons  did  not  know  its  maker  and 
thought  that  great  god  only  could  be  capable  of  such  a  work. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tapp,  ll.d.,  f.s.a.,  said  that  as  the  ditch  was 
to  the  north  of  the  rampart  it  was  intended  to  protect  the 
people  on  the  south.  It  could  not  have  been  from  military 
attack  they  w^ere  to  be  protected,  and  possibly  it  was  formed 
as  a  safeguard  against  cattle  raids.  Some  people  might  say 
the  cattle  could  be  driven  through  the  openings  in  the  earth- 
work, but  those  openings  were  generally  close  to  the  large 
camps. 

From  Englishcombe  the  party  returned  to  Bath.  The  last 
and  not  least  interesting  place  on  the  programme  was  Lang- 
ridge ;  but  owing  to  the  motor  drivers  having  taken  the  route 
over  Lansdown,  much  valuable  time  w^as  wasted,  and  only  a 
very  hurried  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  interesting  Church  and 
Manor-house. 

langriDge. 

The  Eev.  C.  W.  Shickle,  f.s.a.,  w^ho  was  Eector  of  the 
parish  for  many  years  and  devoted  much  care  and  labour  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Church,  gave  an  account  of  the  build- 
ing, and  of  the  history  of  the  descent  of  the  manor  ;  and  the 
following  notes  are  an  amplification  of  his  remarks,  with  addi- 
tional information  received  since  the  meeting. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Englishcombe  the  Church  retains  portions 
of  Norman  architecture.  The  entrance  doorway  on  the  south 
side  has  the  semicircular  arch  enriched  with  chevron  mould- 
ings and  an  outer  band  of  lozenges.  The  capitals  rest  on 
obUquely  banded  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  has  two  orders  of 
chevron  moulding  with  an  outer  band  of  pellets  ;  the  coned 
capitals  rest  on  tw^o  engaged  shafts  on  either  side.  The  south 
wall,  in  which  one  of  the  original  windows  still  remaius,  is  also 
of  this  period.  The  western  tower  has  a  pack-saddle  roof,  a 
rare  feature  in  Somersetshire.  The  most  interesting  object  in 
the  Church  is  the  sculptured  group  of  Virgin  and  Child,  now 
replaced  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  its  original  position 
over  the  chancel-arch  ;  this  is  probably  of  the  XII  Century.^ 
There  is  also  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  female,  which  by  the 
dress  appears  to  be  early  XI Y  Century  ;  and  a  brass  com- 
memorating Elizabeth  Walsh,  dated  1441.  The  whole  of  the 
oak  roof  and  the  seats  were  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shickle, 
and  the  carving  of  the  bench-ends  was  carried  out  from  his 
designs. 

The  Manor-house  stands  close  to  the  Church.  It  is  of  two 
very  different  periods.  The  earlier  and  more  interesting  por- 
tion, dating  from  the  end  of  the  XIII  Century,  resembles  in 
design  the  peel  towers  of  the  north  of  England.  Of  the 
tower,  Collinson  (i,  132)  records  the  popular  tradition  that  it 
was  a  prison,  but  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  granary  or  some  such  repository.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  existing  building  belongs  to  the  XVI  Century ; 
it  forms  a  wing  to  the  earlier  part,  and  was  added  by  the 
Walrond  family. 

In  Domesday  the  manor,  with  many  others,  was  held  of  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  by  one  Azelin  or  Ascelin.  Before  long 
it  became  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Walsh  or  le  Walles, 
who  also  OAvned  Hutton,  near  Weston-super-Mare.  When 
Robert  Fitzhamon  conquered  Glamorgan,  c.  1100,  the  head  of 
1.    Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  London,  ser.  i,  vol.  IV,  37,  152. 
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the  f amilj  seems  to  have  been  a  follower,  as  thej  then  acquired 
considerable  property  there,  including  Llandough.  Here  they 
built  a  castle,  of  which  some  portions  still  remain,  forming 
part  of  the  present  manor-house.  Robert  Walsh,  of  Lan- 
gridge, remembered  the  Church  of  Llandough  in  his  will,  made 
1427  {see  later  on).  The  monumental  brass  of  Gwenlliam 
Walsh  still  exists.  She  was  the  widow  of  Wnlter  Morton, 
Constable  of  Cardiff  Castle,  9  Henry  V. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Walsh  ownership  is  in  1225, 
when  Adam  le  Waleis  made  good  his  claim  to  a  free  tene- 
ment in  Langerig  formerly  held  by  Walter,  son  of  Kalph.^ 
He  was  lord  of  Hutton  in  1259  in  a  suit  of  mart  dancestor 
between  Payn  Fitzjohn  and  himself ,  concerning  lands  at  Lady- 
well  in  that  parish.^  In  1272,  it  was  found  that  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  Hundred  Court  of  Winterstoke. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  le  Waleys,  who,  in  1293,  presented 
John  Golde  to  the  Rectory  of  Langridge.^  In  1303,  he  held 
Langridge  of  Thomas  de  Gournay  for  half  a  knight's  fee,  and 
Hutton  and  Elborough  of  John  de  Appedam.*  As  John  le 
Valeys  sen.  in  1305,  he  gave  the  manor  and  advowson  of 
Hutton  to  Joan  daughter  of  John  de  Sco  Laudo  for  her  life. 
In  1309,  as  John,  son  of  Adam  le  Waleys,  he  granted  the  said 
manor,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of  Joan,  to  John,  son  of  John 
le  Waleys,  with  remainder  to  his  sister  Christina.^  It  must  be 
only  a  surmise  that  these  were  his  grandchildren  by  a  deceased 
son.  However  all  the  parties  disappear,  and  in  1314  the 
manor  of  Hutton  is  found  settled  on  Adam  le  Waleys  and 
Joan  his  wife,^  the  heir  and  probably  a  son  of  John  son  of 
Adam.    In  1316  Adam  Walsh  (Waldechef  in  the  record) 

1.  S.R.S.,  XI,  337. 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXXI,  ii,  57. 

3.  S.R.S.,  VII,  ii,  98. 

4.  Feudal  Aids.  IV,  311,  312. 

5.  S.B.S.,  XII,  7. 

6.  Ibid.,  1^.48. 
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held  Hutton  ;  and  John  Leg  and  John  Hese  held  Langridge 
and  Tadwick.^  Leg  was  probably  connected  with  Robert 
Leger  of  Langridge,  who  followed  his  feudal  lord  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  the  fatal  field  of  Bannockburn, 
and  was  there  taken  prisoner.  Almost  the  last  order  given  by 
the  ill-fated  Edward  II  was  to  order  Adam  le  Walsh,  lord  of 
Llandough,  to  bring  four  hundred  men  to  Cardiff  Castle  to  his 
assistance,  28  October,  1326.  In  the  great  taxation  of  move- 
ables in  1327,  Adam  le  Galeys  paid  nothing  at  Hutton,  but 
eight  shillings  at  Langridge,  where  presumably  he  was  then 
living.^ 

John  Walish  was  patron  of  Hutton  in  1342.  In  1346  he 
held  two  knights'  fees  in  Hutton  and  Elborough  which  John 
le  Waleys  once  held  ;  and  half  a  fee  in  Langridge  formerly 
held  by  William  le  Waleys,^  who  is  not  referred  to  in  any  other 
record. 

Roger  Walsh,  of  Hutton,  made  a  will  on  25  Jan.,  1404,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  only  relative  mentioned  is  his 
wife  Alice.^  In  the  Suhsidy  Roll,  13  Hen.  IV,  1411-2,  another 
Roger  Walsh  holds  the  manor  of  Hutton  and  lands  in  Lange- 
ridge  and  elsewhere.^  As  Roger  Walsh,  gentleman,  he  made 
his  will  11  November  (proved  26  Nov.)  1425.  He  desired  to 
be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Hutton 
*'  where  I  am  a  parishioner."^  No  relations  are  mentioned. 
On  his  death,  if  not  before,  Hutton  became  separated  from 
Langridge,  and  descended  to  the  families  of  Sambroke,  Dode- 
sham,  and  Payne.'' 

The  only  male  member  of  the  family  apparently  now  sur- 
viving was  Robert  Walshe  of  Langridge.    He  is  entered  as 

1.  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  325. 

2.  8.R.S.,  III,  82. 

3.  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  357,  358. 

4.  S.B.S.,  XVI,  17. 

5.  Bath  F.C.,  Proc,  IX,  3,  195. 

6.  S.B.S.,  XVI,  13. 

7.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXXI,  ii,  60. 
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patron  in  Bishop  Bubwith's  register,  13  Jan.,  1415.  His  will 
was  made  on  the  6  May,  1427,  which,  according  to  his  brass^  in 
the  Church,  was  also  the  day  of  his  death.  He  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Langridge  Church  opposite  to  the 
high  altar  ;  and  left  legacies  to  the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff  and 
to  Llandough  and  several  other  churches  in  the  diocese.  The 
only  relative  mentioned  is  his  wife  Elizabeth.^  Curiously 
enough  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1428  Robert  is  entered  as  hold- 
ing half  a  fee  in  Langridge  which  John  de  Walsh  formerly 
held. 

There  was  another  family  of  this  name  settled  at  Cathanger 
in  Fivehead,  in  1428,  when  Thomas  Walsh  held  land  there. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  Robert  Walsh  was  a  landowner  ; 
but  the  christian  name  is  too  common  to  connote  a  connection 
with  the  Langridge  family,  and  the  arms  of  the  two  families 
are  quite  different. 

Elizabeth  Walsh,  the  widow,  died  20  April,  1441,  as  recorded 
on  her  monumental  brass  in  Langridge  Church.  Robert 
Walsh  left  no  direct  heir,  and,  subject  to  his  widow's  jointure, 
Llandough  and  Langridge  passed  to  Alice  the  daughter  of  his 
aunt  Johanna,  who  had  married  John  Stodley,  of  Wiltshire. 
Alice,  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Cryldade,  presented  to  Lang- 
ridge Rectory  in  1443  and  1454,  but  died  soon  after,  as  in 
1458  the  presentation  was  made  by  the  guardian  of  John,  son 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Cryklade  deceased.  In  the  official  list  of 
early  Chancery  Proceedings  of  the  XV  Century,  there  is  a 
reference  to  a  suit  brought  by  John,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Cryklade,  against  his  uncle,  John  Cryklade,  concerning  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Langridge.^  An  examination  of  the 
pleadings  might  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
authorities  ;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  John  and  his  uncle. 
Alice  Cryklade  left  three  daughters,  who  eventually  became 

1.  Recorded  in  CoUinson,  but  not  now  in  existence. 

2.  ^.i?.^.,  XVI,  120. 

3.  P.R.O.,  Lists  and  Indexes,  VII,  1901. 
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co-heirs  of  her  property.    Elizabeth  married  Drew  Samborne, 
whose  representative  is  the  present  owner  of  Timsbury,  Chris- 
tian, the  second  daughter,  married  Thomas  Waldron,  of  East  ; 
Hanney  and  Childrey,  co.  Berks,  and  the  youngest,  Eleanor,  | 
married  Thomas  Hall,  of  Bradford.  | 

The  next  three  presentations  throw  no  light  on  the  owner-  I 
ship  of  the  manor,  but  in  1490,  a  joint  presentation  was  made 
by  Drew  Sambourne,  Robert  Walleron  (Waldron)  and  John 
Halle.  There  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Sambourne  family  in  the 
Visitation  of  Oxford  in  1574,^  wherein  Drew  is  entered  as  of 
Southcott,  CO.  Berks,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  | 
co-heir  of  Thomas  Crikelade,  of  Studley,  co.  Wilts.  In  1508,  ! 
the  patrons  were  William  Lusholner,  William  Wallron,  and 
John  Halle,  f  n  1530,  the  comprehensive  entry  in  the  episcopal 
register  records  that  the  presentation  was  made  by  William 
Lassher  (no  doubt  the  same  as  Lusholner)  and  Anna  his  wife, 
late  the  wife  of  William  Sambourne,  dec,  the  father  of 
Margaret,  wife  of  William  Wyndesour,  son  and  heir  of  An- 
drew Lord  Wyndesour  (Windsor),  William  Walrond,  and 
Alice,  w^idow  of  Thomas,  son  of  John  Hall,  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Langridge.^ 

In  1556,  the  presentation  was  made  by  William,  now  be- 
come Lord  Windsor,  Thomas  Walrond,  and  Giles  Willson,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Dorothy.  In  1565  the  presenter  was  Wil- 
liam Windsor,  Esq.,  of  Princes  Risborough,  who  was  the 
seventh  son  of  Lord  Windsor  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret 
Sambourne.^  After  this  date  the  presentations  were  made 
exclusively  by  the  Waldron  family. 

The  arms  of  the  family  show  that  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  better  known  family  of  the  same  name  in  Devonshire 
and  South  Somerset. 

Of  Thomas,  husband  of  Christian,  and  Robert,  joint  patron 

1.  Harl.  Soc,  V,  232. 

2.  Weaver,  F.  W.,  "Somerset  Incumbents,"  275.  ' 

3.  Collins'  Peerage,  edit.  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges,  1812. 
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in  1490,  nothing  seems  to  be  left  on  record.  Their  successor, 
William,  made  a  will  14  Nov.,  1546,  wherein  are  many  be- 
quests of  household  goods  and  wearing  apparell  to  children 
and  others.^  The  inquisition  post  mortem  states  that  he  died 
12  Jan.,  1546-7,  and  that  Thomas  is  his  son  and  heir. 

Thomas  heads  the  family  pedigree  entered  in  the  Herald's 
Visitation  of  Somerset  in  1623,  but  neither  his  will  nor  in- 
quisition are  in  existence.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward, 
died  8  January,  1604-5.  By  his  will  he  desired  to  be  buried 
at  Langridge.^  His  eldest  surviving  son,  Richard,  tried  to 
disguise  his  identity  by  signing  his  name  as  R.  Oulrond  in  the 
Visitation  of  1623.  His  son,  Edward,  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  Walrond,  who  was  the  patron  of  the  living  in  1698. 
His  monument  still  survives  in  the  Church  :  "  Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  Francis  Walrond,  sen.,  who  departed  this  life  the 
29th  May,  1703,  aged  35  years."  He  was  the  last  of  the 
family  to  own  Langridge  ;  for  in  1706  it  was  sold  to  William 
Blathwhayt,  and  a  tenure  which  may  have  lasted  for  six  hun- 
dred years  came  to  an  end. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  the  inspection  of  Langridge  Church 
was  very  hurried,  but  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shickle  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  C.  Tite,  as  was  also  the  goodness  of  Mrs. 
Bolwell,  of  Court  Farm,  in  serving  tea. 

The  party  then  returned  through  Swains  wick  to  Bath,  and 
the  meeting  of  1914  came  to  an  end. 

1.  S.R.S.,  XXI,  93. 

2.  Somerset  Wills,  III,  18. 
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President: — Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  d.sc,  f.r.s. 
Secretary : — Dr.  A.  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  Dymboro,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 

Treasurer  : — Dr.  C  Balfour  Stewart,  Huntspill,  Highbridge. 
Director  of  Excavations  : — Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle. 

A COMMITTEE  Meeting  was  held  on  June  23rd,  1914, 
at  5.30  p.m.,  at  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  when  the  following 
members  were  present  :  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Messrs. 
Tite,  Stewart,  Bothamlej,  Pritchard,  Major,  Hamlet,  Grray, 
and  Bulleid. 

After  the  election  of  the  officers  the  following  resolutions 
were  carried  : — 

1.  That  the  four  officers  shall  be  elected  annually. 

2.  That  one-third  of  the  Committee  shall  retire  annually, 
but  that  the  retiring  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

3.  That  a  small  Sub-Committee  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  Messrs.  Tite,  Hamlet, 
Stewart,  and  Bulleid,  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Gray  the 
conditions  under  which  he,  as  Director  of  Excavations, 
wdll  be  willing  to  work,  and  also  to  discuss  the  question 
with  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  report  to  this 
Committee. 

The  following  subjects  were  considered  : — 

4.  The  formation  of  a  British  Association  Committee  to 
work  conjointly  with  that  of  the  County.  On  account 
of  the  Association  Meeting  in  Australia,  this  matter 
was  postponed  for  a  future  committee  meeting. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  sites  to  be  selected  for  future  ex- 
cavation, this  question  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  but  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  ultimately 
adjourned  for  another  meeting. 

6.  It  was  proposed  that  the  next  Committee  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  Bristol  (sine  die). 
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President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hylton,  f.s.a. 
Eon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary — Mr.  Thos.  S.  Bush,  20,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 
Hon.  Excursion  Sec. — Mr.  Gerald  J.  Grey,  Collina  House,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath. 

SIX  excursions  had  been  arranged  for  the  season,  1914,  but 
owing  to  the  war  two  fixed  for  September  and  October 
were  cancelled.  On  April  22nd,  visits  were  paid  to  the  chur- 
ches of  St.  Peter,  Camerton  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Radstock ;  and 
St.  Andrew,  Holcombe.  On  May  18th,  St.  James,  Trow- 
bridge ;  St.  Leonard,  Keevil ;  St.  Mary,  Steeple  Ashton, 
and  the  Manor  House  and  Vicarage.  On  June  15th,  Gough's 
Cavern,  Cheddar;  the  Churches  of  St.  Andrew,  Cheddar; 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Wedmore  ;  St.  John  Baptist,  Axbridge, 
and  King  John's  Hunting  Lodge.  On  July  10th,  the  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Melorus,  Amesbury  ;  the  Ex- 
cavations at  Old  Sarum  ;  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Heytesbury,  and  St.  John's  Hospital. 

Two  interesting  addresses,  each  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
were  given  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Bath. 
The  first  on  January  15th,  by  the  Rev.  Ethelbert  Horne,  on 
"Scratch  Dials,"  and  the  second  on  February  19th,  by  Mr, 
Gerald  J.  Grey,  on  "  Grotesque  Gargoyles." 


KePORT   of  the  GrLASTONBURY  AbBEY  ExCAVATION 

Committee,  1914. 

Chairman  and  Secretary — The  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale. 
Vice-Chairman — The  Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder. 
Treasurer — Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
The  Revs.  Preb.  J.  Hamlet,  F.  W.  Weaver  and  A.  J.  Hook, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Morland,  E.  Swanwick  and  Roger  Clark. 

^7*0 UK  Committee  have  to   report  that  since  the  last 


accounts  were  published  thej  have  received  in  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  the  sum  of  £100  18s.  5d. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  annual  subscri- 
bers, but  the  Abbej  Trustees  have  liberally  subscribed,  and 
several  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  other  kindred  socie- 
ties, have  generously  contributed  to  the  Fund. 

This  year  there  has  been  a  decided  falling-ofF  in  the  amount 
collected  in  the  boxes  in  the  Abbey  grounds.  Last  year 
£31  13s.  6d.  was  obtained  in  this  way  as  against  £19  16s.  lid. 
this  year,  but  this  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  outbreak 
of  war,  which  prevented  many  Americans  and  other  tourists 
from  visiting  the  Abbey. 

More  of  the  earth  would  have  been  removed  this  year  had 
the  Committee  been  able  to  find  persons  willing  to  take  it,  but 
it  is  hoped  to  have  the  whole  of  the  unsightly  heap  cleared 
away  at  an  early  date. 

This  season  two  men  were  engaged  in  digging  up  to  October 
3rd ;  the  Committee  however  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
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continue  the  excavations  during  the  winter  months,  and  this 
will  partially  account  for  the  larger  balance  in  hand  this  year 
than  last. 

The  work  has  again  been  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Bhgh  Bond,  t.r.i.b.a.,  with  the  help  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  H.  Wescombe,  to  whom  the  Committee  wish 
to  express  their  best  thanks. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  for  acting  as 
Treasurer,  and  for  his  success  in  obtaining  funds  for  defraying 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  excavation  work. 
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statement  of  accountg  for  \9H. 


DONATIONS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED  TOWARDS  THE  EXCAVATION  FUND. 
[Those  marked  with  asterisk  {*)  are  Annual  Subscriptions]. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  brought  forward 

37 

10 

5 

*Dudman,  Misses  (2) 

1 

0 

0 

Trustees,  Glastonbury 

Farrer,  Rev.  Preb.  W.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Abbey   

20 

0 

0 

Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Do.    for  Merrick  &  Son's 

James,  E.  Haughton,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Bill   

20 

5 

Jenner,  Lady 

1 

1 

0 

Box,  Glastonbury  Abbey, 

Paynter,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

(Jan.  1— Oct.  3) 

19 

16 

11 

-^'Shirreff,  J.  H.,  Esq. 

0 

10 

0 

Sale  of  Reports,  1913  ... 

0 

9 

0 

Somerville,  A.  F.,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Merrick  &  Son,  man's  time 

1 

4 

9 

Thompson,  Miss  Archer... 

2 

0 

0 

Antiquaries,  Society  of  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Tite,  Charles,  Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Archaeological  Institute, 

Vassall,  H.,  Esq.,  f.s.a.... 

5 

0 

0 

Royal 

2 

2 

0 

Waldegrave,    Rt.  Hon. 

Bagehot,  Mrs.  Walter  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Earl   

5 

0 

0 

Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Wells  N.  H.  &  A.  Society 

1 

1 

0 

Bouverie,  Miss 

2 

0 

0 

Were,  Francis,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

British  Archteol.  Assoc.  .. 

5 

5 

0 

Weston-super-Mare  Branch, 

Broadmead,  W.  B,,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

Som.  A.  &  N.H.  Soc... 

2 

2 

0 

Bulleid,  Dr.  A.,  f.s.a.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Woodhouse,  A.  E.  C,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Clark,  Roger,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

Cowan,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  j?.L.s. 

1 

0 

0 

Total  Receipts  £160 

9 

3 

EXPENDITURE  FROM  JAN.  9th,  1914,  to  DEC.  31st,  1914. 


1914. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Labour  to  Oct.  3,  1914 

48 

19 

0 

Feb.  17. 

Hauling  Earth  from  the  Excavations  ... 

4 

3 

4 

Mar.  26. 

Merrick  and   Son,    Miscellaneous  Repairs  and 

digging;  also  Stakes,  1908-1914  .. 

20 

5 

8 

Aug.  26. 

Wheelbarrows 

1 

8 

0 

Oct.  3. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond's  Expenses 

3 

0 

0 

Oct.  7. 

Honorarium  (H.  Wescombe)  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Postages  and  Telegrams 

0 

9 

6 

Mar.  29. 

50  Reports  reprinted 

0 

6 

6 

June  30. 

Printing      ...          ...          ...          ...           .  . 

0 

8 

0 

June  30. 

Cheque  Book 

0 

1 

0 

Balance  in  hand  (Dec.  31st,  1914) 

79 

6 

3 

H.  St.  George  Gray,  Hon,  Treasurer. 


£160   9  3 


Glastonbury  Abbey  Excavations. 
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Memorandum  of  Excayations  during  the  1'ear,  1914. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  during  tlie 
summer  and  early  autumn.  A  large  section  of  the  area  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  Refectory  and  south  of  the  Chapter- 
house has  now  been  cleared,  and  a  mass  of  foundation  work 
exposed.  This  includes  a  massive  block  of  masonry  running 
southwards,  and  lying  more  or  less  on  the  presumed  line  of  the 
eastern  face  of  the  block  of  buildings  fencing  the  east  alley  of 
the  cloister  and  its  extension  to  the  south  parts  of  the  monas- 
tery. 

The  boundary-line  is  clear,  but  the  dilapidation  of  the  walls 
themselves  within  the  boundary  is  so  extreme  that  until  the 
excavation  has  proceeded  further  no  satisfactory  plan  can  be 
made. 

A  small  section  of  plinth,  as  for  a  light  partition  or  passage- 
wall,  is  in  situ — pointing  to  a  continuation  of  the  adit  to  the 
Refectory  cellar,  in  the  east  wall  of  which  the  existence  of  a 
blocked  doorway  will  be  remembered. 

Traces  of  a  tiled  floor  were  found  a  little  to  the  north  of 
this,  and  numerous  excellent  specimens  of  loose  tile.  Among 
the  small  relics  found,  the  most  interesting  is  a  fragment  of  a 
convex  lens  of  pohshed  quartz  which  was  discovered  in  the 
rubble  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  or  so,  and  just  above  the  founda- 
tions. This  has  been  subjected  to  a  jeweller's  test  and  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  hardest  rock-crystal.  No  coins  or  tokens 
have  been  found.  There  is  always  a  dearth  of  these,  and  this 
fact  warrants  the  belief  that  after  the  Dissolution,  very 
enthusiastic  search  was  made  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
"treasure." — Fredk.  Bligh  Bond,  Oct.  22,  1914. 

With  reference  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Bond's  report, 
the  Committee  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  print  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Kev.  Chancellor  T.  Scott  Holmes' 
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account  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  the  Victoria  County  History, 
Somerset,  vol.  ll  : — 

On  2  May,  1539,  Cromwell's  agent  sent  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  West  of  England  493  ounces  of  gold,  16,000  ounces 
of  gilt  plate,  and  28,700  ounces  of  parcel  gilt  and  silver  plate. 

The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  again  visited  in  Sept.  1539, 
when  the  servants  of  the  abbot  were  discharged  and  a  search 
was  made  for  valuables.  £300  in  cash  was  soon  found,  and 
they  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  say,  "  we  have  found  a  fair  chalice 
of  gold  and  divers  other  parcels  of  plate  which  the  abbot  had 
hid  secretly  from  all  such  commissioners  " 

On  28  Sept.,  they  again  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  they  had 
found  money  and  plate  hidden  in  secret  places  in  the  monas- 
tery, preparatory  to  being  sent  out  of  the  country. 

On  24  Oct.,  another  harvest  of  valuables  was  sent  up  to  the 
Treasury,  viz.,  71  ounces  of  gold  with  precious  stones,  7,214 
ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  6,387  ounces  of  silver.  They  are 
described  as  the  possessions  of  attainted  persons. 

Cromwell  himself  notes  the  value  of  that  which  had  come 
into  the  King's  hand  as  follows  :  — "  The  plate  of  Glastonbury 
11,000  ounces  and  over,  besides  golden,  the  furniture  of  the 
house  at  Glastonbury,  in  ready  money  from  Glastonbury 
£1,100  and  over,  the  rich  copes  from  Glastonbury,  the  whole 
year's  revenues  from  Glastonbury,  the  sums  due  to  Glaston- 
bury £2,000  and  above." 


The  Entomological  Section. 
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Cf)e  (Entomological  Section. 


President — Mr.  Gerald  B.  Coney,  The  Hall,  Batcombe. 
Recorder— Mx.  A.  E.  Hudd,  f.e.s.,  108,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 
Treasurer — Mr.  W.  A.  Bogue,  e.e.s.,  The  Bank  House,  Watchet. 
Secretary— Mv.  H.  H.  Slater,  Brooke  House,  Cannington. 

T'E  have  again  to  report  progress.    Our  members  increase 


'  '  in  number,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  getting  active 
workers  amongst  them.  But  they  only  represent  the  county 
partially  as  yet.  From  Districts  1  (Dulverton),  IV  (Ilminster 
and  Yeovil),  the  western  half  of  III  (Wellington  and  Wivelis- 
combe),  and  the  eastern  half  of  X  (Bath  and  Frome)  we  get 
hardly  any  field-notes  ;  this  handicaps  severely  the  working 
out  of  the  distribution  of  species  in  the  county. 

One  more  field  is  occupied.  Colonel  Jermyn  has  under- 
taken the  Neuroptera  (Dragonflies,  Lace  wings,  Ephemerse 
and  Phryganidfe),  and  is  finding  a  number  of  unrecorded 
species — or  was,  till  the  War  claimed  his  time  and  attention. 
He  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  member  who  will  collect  him 
material  in  any,  or  all,  of  the  four  above  groups. 

This  year  we  make  a  start  with  the  additions  to  the  Hy- 
menoptera.  Some  members  have  been  collecting  bees  and  flies 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  Charbonnier,  our  specialist,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
much  more  will  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the  coming  season, 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  adequately  dealt  with.  He  asks  me  to 
beg  members  to  send  him  any  bees  or  flies  that  they  may  meet 
with,  excepting  only  the  blue  bottle,  the  common  house  fly, 
and  the  common  dung  fly.  His  address  is  Olveston,  Tocking- 
ton,  Gloucs.,  and  material  should  reach  him  by  the  end  of 
September  at  latest.    (See  the  report  for  last  year). 

Hardly  any  ichneumons  have  been  sent  in  this  year.  But 
collectors,  and  especially  breeders,  of  lepidoptera,  must  meet 
with  a  number  every  season  !    We  fear  that  with  some  of  us 
Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX J,  Part  1.  r 
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entomology  does  not  mean  much  more  than  a  devotion  to  the 
interests  o£  one's  own  cabinet,  rather  than  to  those  of  science 
{i.e,  general  knowledge).  The  Entomological  Secretary  will 
gladly  forward  any  ichneumon  flies  to  our  specialist. 

Our  field  meetings  have  been  rather  better  attended  lately, 
though  we  still  have  members  whose  faces  we  have  never  seen. 
( We  regret  to  have  to  mention  the  loss  of  one  member,  the  Eev. 
Walter  Paterson,  by  death).  We  had  a  most  enjoyable  meet- 
ing at  Stourton  (King  Alfred's  Tower)  on  June  1st,  and  some 
interesting  experiences  ;  but  at  Burnham,  on  July  9th,  there 
seemed  to  be  fewer  insects  about  than  usual,  which  was  to  be 
regretted,  as  we  had  several  members  present  for  the  first  time. 
Nor  did  we  do  any  better  at  night,  for  which  six  or  eight 
members  stayed  on.  Larvae,  too,  were  unusually  scarce.  Our 
August  meeting  (at  Cheddar)  synchronised  with  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  was  abandoned  by  general  consent. 


Cf)e  ©mitftological  Section. 

President : — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  St,  Audries. 
Recorder  : — Miss  Amx"  Smith,  The  Mount,  Halse,  Taunton. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer: — Mr,  George  Hiscock,  South  Road,  Taunton. 

ripHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ornithological  Section  was 
held  at  Taunton  Castle,  on  February  12,  1914,  when  the 
attendance  was  unfortunately  small  owing  to  bad  weather. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth,  of  Winscombe,  author  of  "  St.  Kilda 
and  its  Birds." 

Reference  w^as  made  to  the  death  of  the  Recorder  of  the 
Section,  Mr.  James  Turner,  which  took  place  at  Minehead,  on 
Dec.  31,  1913  (see  Proc,  lix,  i,  55).  Mention  was  also  made 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Chichester,  of  Minehead,  a 
keen  ornithologist,  who  had  from  time  to  time  presented  stuffed 
birds  of  local  interest  to  the  Museum. 


The  Ornithological  Section. 
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The  Recorder's  Notes  on  Somerset  Birds,  from  1865  to 
April,  1913,"  have  been  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Sec- 
tion who  have  paid  their  subscriptions.  It  is  hoped  to  distri- 
bute further  papers  of  the  same  kind  of  material  for  1913- 
1915. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Miss  A.  Smith,  on  being  asked  to 
become  Recotder  of  the  Section  in  succession  to  Mr.  J. 
Turner,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  George  Hiscock  was  elected  to  fill 
this  vacancy.  Miss  Smith  accepted  her  election  as  Recorder 
of  the  Section, — at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the  repapering  and  ticketing 
of  the  Haddon  Collection  of  Birds  was  completed  {Proc,  lix, 
i,  53),  and  these  cases  are  now  exhibited  against  the  wall  in 
the  s.w.  corner  of  the  Great  Hall.  Other  birds  in  the  general 
collection  have  also  been  ticketed  afresh,  and  several  of  the 
bird  cases  in  the  Marshall  and  Bidgood  collections  have  been 
repapered. 

On  June  4,  1914,  the  Taunton  Field  Club  organized  an  ex- 
cursion to  Brean  Down  and  Berrow,  and  they  were  joined  by 
several  members  of  the  Ornithological,  Botanical,  and  Entomo- 
logical Sections  of  the  Society.  Among  the  addresses  given 
on  that  occasion  was  one  by  Mr.  H.  Cox  on  "  The  Birds  of 
Brean  Down,"  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  Somerset 
County  Gazette,  June  6,  1914.  A  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons 
was  seen  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Ravens  were  "  not  at  home." 
A  number  of  Shelducks  were  observed. 

Among  the  gifts  this  year  is  a  series  of  eggs  collected 
locally  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Turner.  The  Museum  has  only  a  poor 
collection  of  eggs  at  present,  and  members  of  the  Section  are 
invited  to  assist  in  this  matter  and  communicate  with  the 
Recorder,  Miss  Smith,  who  has  made  a  temporary  cabinet  for 
the  purpose. 

A  specimen  of  the  Great  Northern  Diver  shot  by  Mr. 
Venables  Kyrke,  at  Chard  Reservoir,  has  been  stuffed  for  the 
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Museum  collection.  Mr.  A.  W.  Turner  has  presented  a 
Peregrine  Falcon  (immature  male),  caught  at  Staplegrove,  in 
April,  1913.  A  pied  Jackdaw,  shot  at  Misterton,  near  Crew- 
kerne,  on  Nov.  2,  1914,  is  also  being  set  up  for  the  Museum. 

Goldfinches  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  West  Somerset. 
A  small  flock  came  to  feed  on  Miss  Smith's  lawn  at  Halse  a 
short  time  ago,  and  thej  had  not  been  seen  there  in  any  number 
in  the  observer's  memory. 


President  and  Recorder — The  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s., 
West  Monkton  Rectory,  Taunton. 
Secretary — Mr.  W.  D.  Miller,  Cheddon,  Taunton. 

HE  season  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and  there  is  little  of 


-L     moment  to  record. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  at  Taunton 
Castle  on  February  20th,  1914.  There  were  twelve  members 
present.  The  accounts  for  the  preceding  year  were  passed, 
showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £l  3s.  Od.  Field-days  were 
arranged,  and  other  business  was  transacted. 

The  President's  supplement  to  Murray's  "  Flora  of  Somer- 
set "  appeared  in  Vol.  lix  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parent 
Society.  It  proves  to  be  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  occupies  rather  more  than  half 
the  space  of  Mr.  Murray's  original  volume.  It  is  identical  in 
form,  and  can  be  had  separately  from  the  Society  (the  price 
now  having  been  reduced  to  os.). 

The  Section  held  three  Field-days  as  arranged.  (1)  June 
4th,  to  Berrow  and  Brean  Down,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Taunton  Field  Club.  A  very  fair  number  were  present,  and 
the  excursion  was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Interesting  plants 
noted  were  Silybum  Marianum,  Daucns  gummifer,  Hyoscya- 
mus    niger,    Anthriscus    vulgaris,    and    Trifolium  Jiliforme, 


Cf)e  TBotanical  S)ection* 
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Though  the  white  rock  rose  on  the  south  side  of  Brean  Down 
and  the  yellow  on  the  north  were  in  full  flower,  no  case  of  the 
hybrid  seems  to  have  been  reported  from  there,  while  on  Purn 
Hill  the  parents  and  the  hybrid  may  be  gathered  within  a  few 
feet  of  one  another. 

(2)  July  2nd  to  the  Haddeo  Valley.  Only  a  few  members 
were  present,  and  heavy  rain  interfered  with  work.  Among 
other  plants  Hespcris  matronalis,  and  Polygonum  Bistorta  were 
noted. 

(3)  July  30th  to  Chard  Common  and  Reservoir.  Again 
only  a  few  members  took  advantage  of  a  fine  day  and  an  in- 
teresting locality.  Inula  Helenium,  Radiola  Milleyrana,  and 
Genista  Anglica,  were  noticed  ;  and  among  the  bog  plants 
Narthecium  Ossifragum,  Drosera  longifolia,  and  Pinguicnla 
Lnsitanica  in  great  abundance. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  localities,  dates,  etc.  The  pleasure  and  usefulness 
of  Field-days  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  such  arrangements 
could  be  made  as  would  enable  a  much  larger  number  to  be 
present. 

On  May  22nd,  the  President  and  a  small  party  paid  a  visit 
to  Steep  Holm.  The  peony  is  apparently  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  when  Mr.  Murray  visited  it  in  1891.  The  present 
lessee  has  this  year  taken  legal  proceedings  with  a  view  to 
checking  depredations.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
island  is  a  forest  of  Smyrniiim  Olusatrum,  and  attempts  to 
keep  this  plant  in  check  have  proved  fruitless.  Other  interest- 
ing plants  noted  were  the  Allium  Ampeloprasum,  Cerastium 
pumilum^  Lavatera  arborea,  Statice  binervosa,  and  a  sub-species 
of  Plantago  Coronopus. 

The  thanks  of  the  Section  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Aubrey 
Herbert,  M.P.,  Colonel  GrifFord  and  Mr.  C.  Kemeys-Tynte, 
for  permission  to  botanize  on  their  land. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Paterson,  Rector  of  West  Lydford. 
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There  have  this  jear  been  eight  additions  to  the  membership 
of  the  Section,  which  now  numbers  fortj-one. 

Among  many  new  stations  recorded  the  following  may  be  of 
interest : — 

County  Division. 

8.  Silene  noctiflora.    Milton  Clevedon.    E.  S.  Marshall. 

5.  Vicia  silvatica.    Aller  Wood.    W.  Watson. 

4.    Inula  Helenium,    Chard  Reservoir.    Miss  A.  G.  Miller. 

9.  Andromeda  Polifolia.    Blackdown  (Mendip). 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Sandwith. 
\  OY  2.  Oxy coccus  quadripetala.    West  Exmoor.  ' 

Miss  H.  Saunders. 

8.  Rhinanthus  stenophyllus,    Creech  Hill.  E.S.Marshall. 

(New  to  the  county). 

9.  Plantago  Coronopus  var.  pygmcea.    Brean  Down. 
2.    GaJanthus  nivalis.    Stogumber.    W.  D.  Miller. 

2.    Leucojum  vernum.  Near  Williton.   Miss  M.  A.  Hellard. 

2.  Alisma  lanceolatum.    Lilstock.    E.  S.  Marshall. 

3.  Alisma  ranunculoides.    Near  Lyng.    W.  D.  Miller. 

6.  Nardus  stricta.    Chard  Common.    W.  Watson. 

Among  Cryptogams  Mr.  Watson  has  made  many  interesting 
notes,  including  nine  new  county  records. 


Eeport  of  tbe  Curator  of  Caunton  Castle  9@useum 
for  tfte  gear  entieD  December  3ist,  1914* 


OWING  to  the  European  War  there  have  been  less  visitors 
to  the  Museum  during  the  last  few  months  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  There  has  however  been  no 
less  work  in  progress  at  the  Society's  headquarters,  and  the 
new  acquisitions  to  the  Museum  and  Library  have  been  quite 
as  numerous  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  many  important  objects 
of  local  interest,  including  the  J.  McMurtrie  Collection  of 
archaeological  remains  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Radstock, 
and  the  "  finds  "  from  the  excavations  conducted  at  the  Meare 
Lake  Village  during  1914,  which  include  some  metal  and 
other  objects  of  new  and  rare  types.  Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish  has 
been  collecting  antiquities  on  Ham  Hill  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  has  deposited  all  the  best  specimens  on  loan 
in  the  Museum  (with  his  former  collection).  A  large  number 
of  the  local  archaeological  and  ethnographical  objects  collected 
by  Mr.  Gr.  James  at  Wellington  (when  landlord  of  the  London 
Inn)  have  been  purchased  from  the  collector,  who  presented 
a  few  additional  objects  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin, 
r.s.A.,  has  deposited  on  loan  117  English  and  Foreign  Candle- 
sticks, dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  XIX  Cen- 
tury. Mr.  Charles  Tite  has  added  several  specimens  to  the 
Museum,  in  addition  to  his  larger  donations  of  Somerset 
Medals  and  Trade  Checks  to  the  coin  department.  Through 
the  kindness  of  twenty  members  of  the  Society  an  interesting 
set  of  glass  rummers,  inscribed  "  King  and  Constitution,"  and 
stated  to  have  been  made  for  the  town  of  Taunton,  temp, 
George  III,  have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  Mr.  T.  Char- 
bonnier  has  made  some  additions  to  his  collection  of  Pewter. 
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A  few  pictures  of  local  interest  have  been  added  to  the 
Museum  ;  and  a  framed  and  well-preserved  charter  of  Edw.  I, 
1291,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a  market  and  two  fairs  at 
Bishops  Lydeard.  Some  stuffed  birds  recently  shot  in  the 
county  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum,  and  Mr.  Milton 
has  added  to  his  collection  two  drawers  containing  representa- 
tives of  the  orders  Trichoptera,  Neuroptera,  and  Hemiptera. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  (Bath  Meeting)  a  number 
of  useful  additions  to  the  Society's  Library  were  mentioned, 
and  since  that  time  the  Library  has  been  enriched  by  several 
manuscripts  and  illustrations  described  in  the  following  pages. 
The  Charles  Tite  Collection  of  Somerset  Books  has  grown 
considerably  during  the  year,  and  the  cataloguing  of  them  has 
been  continued.  A  large  number  of  the  Society's  pamphlets 
have  been  sorted  and  put  in  cases. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  of  coins  and 
medals  has  been  continued  in  the  Coin  Room.  The  Tite 
Collection  of  Somerset  Trade  Checks  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, and  these  specimens  have  now  been  permanently 
arranged  and  labelled.  It  is  hoped  to  deal  with  the  XVII 
Century  Trade  Tokens  in  a  similar  manner  ere  long. 

In  the  Somerset  Room  upstairs  the  large  collections  of  an- 
tiquities from  Ham  Hill,  which  are  continually  growing,  have 
had  more  space  allotted  to  them  and  have  been  entirely  re- 
arranged and  ticketed.  Other  series  in  the  same  room  have 
been  overhauled. 

In  the  Norman  Keep  there  is  a  considerable  crowding  of 
archaeological  and  ethnographical  material,  but  the  trouble  has 
been  partly  met  by  the  removal  of  the  coins  to  the  Coin  Room. 
In  the  Keep  the  Monmouth  Relics  have  been  re-arranged, 
also  the  Bronze  Age  Hoards  and  Tores  and  the  Late-Celtic 
Remains.  The  Locks  and  Keys  have  been  given  more  space, 
and  this  series  is  now  displayed  to  good  advantage.  It  is 
hoped  to  re-arrange  some  of  the  other  series  in  this  room  soon, 
including  the  local  Arms,  Armour,  and  "  Bygones." 
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The  bones  o£  the  Extinct  Mammalia  from  the  Mendip 
Caves,  exhibited  in  the  Great  Hall,  have  been  overhauled, 
and  the  cases  containing  them  cleaned  out  ;  many  of  these 
bones  had  not  been  moved  for  a  number  of  years.  In  this 
room  the  Haddon  Collection  of  Somerset  and  Devon  Birds 
has  been  arranged  along  the  s.E.  wall,  and  many  of  these  cases 
have  been  ticketed  during  the  year.  The  large  wall-case  of 
Foreign  Birds  has  been  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  Hall 
and  they  have  been  cleaned  and  re-arranged.  Other  bird  cases 
have  received  attention  and  have  been  ticketed. 

Last  year  some  of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  Woodhouse 
Collection  (deposited  on  loan  in  1907)  were  ticketed.  This 
year  the  remainder  of  the  specimens  have  been  cleaned,  re- 
paired, and  labelled,  and  exhibited  under  the  subjects  to  which 
the  objects  refer.  The  collection  includes  a  fine  series  of 
Italian  majolica,  chiefly  Urbino  ware,  1525-1560. 

The  Supplement  to  Murray's  '*  Flora  of  Somerset,"  by  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  r.L.s.,  was  issued  last  spring  as  a  separate 
volume  bound  in  green  cloth.  Its  price  has  recently  been  re- 
duced to  5s.  net. 

In  the  autumn  the  Society  published  as  a  separate  cloth  bound 
volume,  "  A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Printed  Maps  of  Somer- 
setshire, 1575-1914,"  by  T.  Chubb,  of  the  Map  Room,  British 
Museum,  with  sixteen  plates.   It  may  be  purchased  at  10s.  net. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society's  property  has  been  more 
adequately  insured,  not  only  against  fire,  but  other  risks  also, 
and  in  this  connection  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  in- 
creased from  £14  to  £34.  A  "Minimax"  fire  extinguisher  has 
been  provided,  and  it  is  hoped  to  add  others  as  time  goes  on. 

During  the  summer  one  of  the  high-pressure  heating  furnaces 
had  to  be  provided  with  a  new  coil,  and  recently  an  order  has 
had  to  be  given  to  provide  a  new  coil  for  the  heating  furnace 
attached  to  the  Great  Hall. 

The  out-of-date  signboard  over  the  entrance  gateway  has 
been  removed,  and  a  larger  and  more  attractive  one  erected  in 
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a  position  in  which  it  is  well  seen  without  obstructing  the 
view  of  the  Society's  buildings  from  Castle  Grreen. 

The  Store  Room  No.  3  adjoining  the  Castle  House  has  been 
turned  out  during  the  year  and  has  been  repaired  and  re- 
decorated. It  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  repairs  into 
the  Curator's  house.  Store  Room  No.  1  adjoining  the  Great 
Hall,  containing  the  stock  of  the  Society's  publications  and 
other  things,  has  also  been  turned  out,  but  the  sorting  of  the 
papers  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

The.  Entomological  Section  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Castle  on  February  5th,  the  Botanical  Section  on  February 
20th,  and  the  Ornithological  Section  on  February  12th.  The 
Taunton  Field  Club  held  conversaziones  for  lectures  on  Jan. 
8th,  March  26th,  and  November  26th. 

My  assistant,  M.  S.  Bevan,  who  began  his  duties  at  the 
Museum  on  July  30th,  1908,  left  me  on  Sept.  4th,  1914,  and 
is  now  with  the  oth  Battalion  P. A. S.L.I,  in  India.  His  place 
has  been  filled  by  W.  H.  D.  Bence. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society  at 
this  date  consists  of  923  members,  viz.^  912  ordinary  members, 
nine  life  members,  and  two  honorary  members,  the  total  at  the 
the  end  of  1913  being  895. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  monthly  attendances  of  visitors 
to  the  Museum  and  Library  for  the  year  just  completed  : — 


No.  of 

Total 

No.  of 

Total 

Members. 

Visitors. 

Members. 

Visitors. 

Jan. 

122 

446 

July  ... 

105 

594 

Feb. 

114 

285 

Aug.  ... 

81 

692 

Mar. 

139 

405 

Sept.  .. 

95 

437 

Apr, 

124 

601 

Oct.  ... 

69 

350 

May 

112 

479 

Nov.  ... 

94 

342 

•June 

124 

543 

Dec.  .. 

88 

284 

1267 

5458 

H.  St.  Geoege  Gray, 

AssisL-Secretary,  Som.  Arch,  d  Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
Curator  of  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 


atiDttions  to  tf)e  90u0eum. 

From  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1914. 


I.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


(1).    Stone  Implements. 


XE-HAMMER  of  Neolithic  type,  of  a  dark  igneous 


stone,  having  a  large  oval  perforation  (max.  dimen- 
sions on  outside  about  2fins.  by  2ins.)  ;  total  length  6|ins. 
The  hammer  is  rounded  at  the  thick  end  and  pointed  at 
the  axe-end.  It  has  been  fractured  in  recent  times,  es- 
pecially at  the  axe  -  end,  and  the  implement  is  much 
weathered  and  has  probably  been  exposed  on  the  surface 
for  a  long  time.  Purchased  by  the  donor  at  the  New  Inn, 
Clayhanger,  E.  Devon  ;  the  landlord,  John  Blue,  stated 
that  it  was  picked  up  by  children  near  Bampton  Down, 
between  Bampton  and  Huntsham. — Presented  by  Mr. 
T.  V.  Peakse. 

Part  of  a  stone  celt,  which  appears  to  be  of  chalcedonic 
chert ;  on  one  surface  it  bears  slight  indication  of  polishing  ; 
length  of  the  fragment  3fins.  Found  by  the  donor  on  the 
Bindon  estate,  Langford  Heathfield,  near  Wellington. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  R.  Winwood. 

Stone  of  oval  plan  and  quadrilateral  cross-section,  all  of 
its  surfaces  but  one  being  more  or  less  polished  ;  length 
3fins.  Ploughed  up  at  Thorne  St.  Margaret,  near  Wel- 
lington, 1908.    {Purchased,  G.  James  Coll.). 
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Small  flint  scraper,  30mni.  by  24mm.  ;  picked  up  by  the 
donor  between  Bishops  Lydeard  and  Crowcombe,  in  the 
parish  of  Bagborough. — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Twelve  flint  flakes,  varying  in  length  from  Ifins.  to  4iins., 
picked  up  by  the  donor  at  the  ancient  flint-mines  known 
as  the  Grime's  Graves,  near  Weeting,  Norfolk,  July  25th, 
1914. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Nine  chipped  and  partly  polished  flint  axes,  varying  in 
length  from  4jins.  to  8|ins.  ;  also  parts  of  two  flint  daggers 
(one  of  which  is  finely  worked)  ;  and  a  flint  javelin-head  ; 
all  from  the  Island  of  Falster,  Denmark. 

Stone  axe  of  Neolithic  type,  length  lOjins.  ;  perforated 
axe-hammer  of  polished  stone,  length  6|ins.  ;  and  a  rude 
stone  implement  ;   all  from  Central  India. 

Deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin,  f.s.a. 

Thirty  stone  arrow-heads  and  javelin-heads,  varying  in 
length  from  lin.  to  4|ins.,  found  on  the  Westover  estate, 
Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  and 
touching  the  James  River. — Presented  by  Miss  Elisabeth 
Harrold. 

Stone  arrows-head,  length  2Jins.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. — Pre- 
sented by  Miss  Gally. 

(2).    Other  Arch^ological  Remains. 

All  the  Late-Celtic  Antiquities  found  during  the  fifth 
season's  excavations  at  the  Meare  Lake  Village,  Field  No.  1, 
in  May,  1914,  and  in  Sept. -Oct.,  1914,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Bufleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray.— Pre- 
sented by  the  owner  of  the  field.  Miss  Emma  Counsell. 

All  the  Archseological  Remains,  of  the  Roman  period, 
found  by  Mr.  James  McMurtrie,  f.g.s.,  and  others,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Kadstock,  chiefly  in  the  Tyning  and  Kil- 
mersdon  Road  Quarries  ;  described  with  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  specimens  in  the  Trans.  Bris.  and 
Glos.  Arch.  Society,  xxx,  235-245  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Society,  xlv  (1899)  ;  and  Proc.  Bath  Field  Club, 
1898  and  1900.  Also  thirteen  diagrams  (some  traced,  some 
mounted  on  canvas)  having  reference  to  Mr.  McMurtrie's 
archaeological  work. — Presented  by  the  Executors  of  Mr. 

J.  MCMURTRIE. 

The  following  Antiquities  from  Ham  Hill,  South  Somerset 
(1914),  found  chiefly  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish.  (Most  of  the 
object  were  found  on  the  Northern  Spur  of  the  Hill  at  a 
depth  of  about  2  feet  ;  but  a  full  record  is  kept  in  the  MS. 
catalogue)  : — 

Coins. — British  coin  of  tin,  uninscribed,  well  preserved  ; 
weight  25  grains  ;  it  is  probably  early  first  century  a.d. 
(A  similar  coin  was  found  in  the  Glastonbury  Lake- village). 
"  3rd  brass  "  coin  of  Valens  (?),  a.d.  364-378. 


Uninscribed  British  Coin  of  Tin,  Ham  Hill. 

H.  St-  George  Gray,  clelt. 

Bronze  Objects. — Fibula  of  provincial  Koman  type,  length 
77*5mm.  ;  pin  missing  ;  the  catch-plate  is  perforated  with 
three  circular  holes.  Fibula  pin  with  two  coils  of  the  spring  ; 
well  patinated.  Two  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  sheet  bronze 
connected  by  means  of  rivets  ;  a  space  remains  between 
the  two  plates  ;  the  larger  plate  is  finely  patinated  and 
bears  some  traces  of  having  been  silvered.  Heavy  ter- 
minal consisting  of  a  grooved  piece  of  bronze  with  a  rounded 
knob  at  the  end  ;  probably  part  of  the  guard  of  a  sword- 
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handle.  Nail  with  round  flat  head  and  long  shank  (now 
bent)  ;  well  patinated.  Piece  of  bordering,  length  104mm., 
one  end  of  which  is  overlaid  by  a  terminal  embossed  with 
the  Late-Celtic  lip-pattern."  Club-shaped  piece  of  bronze, 
length  29mm.,  and  a  small  oblong  piece  of  the  same  material. 
Oblong  strip,  and  another  showing  tool-marks.  Well  pre- 
served clip,  partly  silver-plated,  between  the  plates  of 
which  leather  was  probably  fixed  by  means  of  a  rivet. 
Cutting-edge  of  a  celt  or  palstave,  and  the  blade  of  a  small 
knife,  tang  deficient  ;  the  blade  is  broken,  length  73" 5mm.  ; 
both  these  specimens  are  probably  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Iron  Objects. — Socketed  spear-head,  the  point  broken  off, 
length  106mm.  ;  the  rivet  for  attachment  to  the  shaft  is 
still  in  position.  Stylus,  free  of  corrosion  at  the  ends,  length 
113mm.,  with  squared  tang  ;  the  point  is  extraordinarily 
sharp  and  complete.  L-shaped  piece,  length  73mm.,  the 
long  arm  of  square  section,  the  short  arm  comparatively 
thin  and  flat.  Harness-ring,  ext.  diam.  48mm.  Pointed 
piece  of  iron  having  a  slight  midrib. 

Antler  Objects. — Worked  tine,  length  180mm.  (7jins.)  on 
the  outer  curve,  of  the  so-called  "  cheek-piece  "  type, 
pierced  by  five  small  circular  holes  and  three  large  oblong 
apertures  ;  (two  objects  of  this  kind  L^ve  been  found  in  the 
Thames  near  London, — one  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
other  in  the  London  Museum).  Butt-end  of  the  handle  of 
a  large  weaving-comb,  length  of  piece  71mm.  ;  ornamented 
with  a  diamond-shaped  design  in  double  incised  lines. 
Section  of  cut  antler  rendered  tubular  by  the  removal  of  the 
cancellous  tissue.  Roe-deer  antler  with  three  polished  points, 
length  7jins.  Two  polished  tines  of  red-deer  antler,  and 
parts  of  two  other  tines  also  bearing  knife-cuts. 

Bone  Objects. — Part  of  a  worked  tibia  of  sheep,  similar  to 
specimens  found  in  the  Somerset  Lake  Villages.  PoHshed 
pin,  length  76 •2mm. 
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I      Human  Skull. — Occipital  bone  of  a  fairly  thick  skull. 
Swindle- Whorls. — Whorl   of   light   grey-coloured  stone, 
smooth  and  finely  worked ;    max.  diam.  39mm.  Whorl, 
much  chipped,  of  a  shaly  stone,  diam.  40mm.  Grey-coloured 
whorl  of  baked  clay,  diam.  32- 5mm.    Four  baked  clay 

j  whorls,  diam.   34mm.,   34mm.,   36' 5mm.  and  47mm.  re- 
spectively. 

Ham  Hill  Stone  Whorls  and  Discs. — Three  whorls  with 
central  perforations,  a  disc  with  a  central  hole  just  begun, 
and  a  large  flat  disc  without  any  indication  of  a  hole. 

Stone  Objects. — Chipped  flint  arrow-head,  tanged  and 
barbed,  length  20mm.,  width  20* 7mm.  Narrow  flint  flake 
with  two  saw-like  edges.  Whetstone  with  bevelled  edge, 
length  2|ins.    Hammer-stone,  and  a  polished  pebble. 

Pottery. — Twelve  fragments  of  Late-Celtic  and  Roman 
pottery,  including  handle-pieces  and  finely  ornamented 
specimens. 

Deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  upper  stones  of  three  rotary  querns, 
or  mill-stones,  of  different  dimensions  ;  Late-Celtic  type. 
Found  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  in  excavations  at  Cadbury 
Castle  {Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  lix,  pt.  ii). — Presented  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Boys. 

Plaster  cast  of  a  female  head  mounted  on  an  oak  tablet, 
and  ticketed  "  From  the  Lady  Chapel,  Glastonbury,  a.d. 
1184-6." — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a. 

Priests'  door,  in  poor  condition,  with  bottom  hinge  and 
lock  broken  off,  removed  from  the  doorway  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton, 
when  the  Askwith  Memorial  Chapel  was  being  re-cdnstructed 
and  altered  in  1912. — Presented  by  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Mary's  Church. 
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Seal  dug  up  at  Foxdown,  Wellington  ;  gargoyle  in  the 
form  of  a  carved  stone  human  head,  found  in  Church  Fields, 
Wellington. — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  James. 

Heavy  finger-ring,  silvered,  found  at  "  Corwel  "  (?  Chol- 
well  Cottage),  Langford  Budville. — (Purchased,  G.  James 
Coll.). 

Handle  of  a  vessel  of  earthenware,  mediaeval ;  found  on 
the  site  of,  or  very  near,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Priory,  "  The 
Rackfield,"  Barnstaple.  Mouth  and  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  jug  with  yellowish-green  glaze,  mediaeval. — Presented  by 
Mr.  T.  Charbonnier. 

Human  lower  jaw,  of  massive  proportions  and  with  well 
marked  ridges  for  muscular  attachments  ;  found  in  the 
sand-cliff  on  the  south  side  of  Brean  Down. — Presented  by 
Mr.  S.  E.  Hawkings. 

Greater  part  of  a  female  human  skull  (in  fragments),  found 
with  other  human  remains  in  excavation  work  at  the  Taunton 
Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  new  operating 
theatre.  {Som.  Co.  Gaz.,  2nd  May,  1914,  p.  10). — Presented 
by  the  House  Surgeon. 

11.  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Part  of  the  G.  JAMES  Collection,  formerly  exhibited  at 
the  London  Inn,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

The  following  objects  have  been  purchased  : — 
Sword,  length  39Jins.  in  its  metal  bound  sheath,  presented 
to  Bugle-Major  H.  Giles  Crowe,  during  his  service  in  the 
Wellington  Rifle  Volunteers,  1860-64.  Crowe  was  one  of  the 
trumpeters  of  the  "  Somerset  Javelin  Men."  (Proc,  xlviii, 
i,  76). 

Pair  of  brass  epaulets  and  four  brass  bosses  of  the  West 
Somerset  Yeomanry. 

Nine  earthenware  crucibles, — six  of  small  size  and  three 
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very  large  ;  they  vary  in  height  from  IJins.  to  9fins.  They 
were  all  found  together,  under  debris,  on  the  premises  of  the 
late  firm,  Lapthorne  and  Stone,  monumental  masons,  next 
door  to  the  London  Inn,  Wellington. 

Pair  of  ember-tongs,  of  typical  form,  length  19Jins.,  to 
which  a  tobacco-stopper,  also  of  steel,  is  attached  ;  in- 
scribed V.B.  ;  late  XVIII  Century. 

Spur  of  slender  make  found  in  the  old  George  Inn  (now 
demolished),  North  Town,  Taunton. 

Shuttle  of  wood,  Malmesbury  Silk  Mill ;  length  4|ins. 

Wooden  measure  for  making  screws  of  tobacco,  from 
Holywell  Lake  Inn,  Wellington,  1842. 

Small  bronze  key,  XVI  Century,  said  to  be  from  the  site 
of  Taunton  Priory. 

Very  heavy  casket  key,  length  5jins.  ;  XV-XVI  Century. 

Seven  iron  door-keys  of  different  dates,  length  5ins.  to 
7Jins. 

XVI  Century  cabinet  key,  found  at  Old  Combe,  Corfe, 
1905  ;  length  4fins. 

Iron  door-key,  found  at  Wellington,  length  6Jins. 

Iron  door-key  found  at  Boroughbridge,  length  6jins. 

XV  Century  key  from  the  parish  church,  Bideford,  length 
8jins. 

Cobbler's  hammer  (without  wooden  handle),  length  5|ins., 
from  an  old  building  at  Langford  Budville  (built  1599). 

Leg-irons,  measuring  with  chain  4ft.  lOins.  when  extended. 

Badger-trap  in  good  preservation,  length  23ins. 

Large  iron  axe  with  socket  but  no  handle  remaining  ; 
length  of  axe  llins.,  cutting-edge  9ins. 

Chah-mak,  or  tinder-pouch,  inscribed,  length  4jins.  ; 
Central  Asia,  probably  Himalayan. 


The  following  objects  were  presented  by  Mr.  G.  James  : — 
Leather  "  palm  "  and  needle  used  in  sail-making,  British 

Vol.  LX  {Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  I.  g 
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Navy  ;  needle  (steel),  length  5fins.,  used  for  lacing  torpedo 
nets  ;  two  thimbles  for  making  sail-cloth,  etc. 

Cobbler's  hammer,  with  handle,  from  the  Wellington 
district. 

Twenty  clay  pipes  (and  parts),  many  of  them  stamped 
with  the  maker's  name  ;  early  XVII-XIX  Centuries. 

A  variety  of  miscellaneous  specimens,  including  : — Horse 
and  ox  shoes  ;  nose-rings  and  nippers  for  bulls  ;  cheese- 
scoop  ;  old  dental  instrument  ;  stirrup  ;  band-lock  ;  knife  ; 
keys  ;  pairs  of  spectacles  ;  tobacco-stopper,  and  long  clay 
pipe. 

The  following  objects  from  the  G.  James  Collection  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  C.  Tite,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  : — 

Man-trap,  length  6ft.  9ins.,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr. 
Bethel  Walrond,  of  Dulford  House,  Kentisbeare,  E.  Devon. 

Iron  sugar-cutter,  13 fins,  in  length,  supported  on  the 
wooden  stand  by  a  neatly  worked  brass  bracket. 

Four  special  constable's  staves,  all  of  one  pattern,  length 
20jins.  ;  they  are  surmounted  by  an  egg-shaped  terminal, 
painted  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  staff  being  blue  (one  of  the 
staves  is  painted  black  all  over, — on  the  original  colouring). 
These  are  some  of  the  constable'^  staves  used  at  Wellington 
during  the  Bread  Riots  of  1846  [See  Humphreys's  "  History 
of  Wellington,"  p.  202). 

Pair  of  ember-tongs,  length  16 fins.  ;  one  of  the  terminals 
of  the  handle-end  is  in  the  form  of  a  tobacco-stopper  ;  late 
XVIII  Century. 

Nickel-plated  badge  of  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion, 
Somerset,  marked  2  V.B.  somerset. 

Six  buttons  of  the  Police  Force,  and  two  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, Bath. 

Two  blue  and  white  jugs  (heights  5jins.  and  6|ins.),  and 
three  blue  and  white  earthenware  mugs  (heights  3jins.,  4ins., 
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and  4ins.),  all  bearing  the  following  inscription — m  i  lverton 

YOUNG   MENS   REFORM    BENEFIT  SOCIETY.      The  four 

smaller  vessels  have  hunting  scenes  depicted  on  them, — the 
largest  vessel  a  church  on  either  side. 

Large  brown  stone-ware  jug,  height  14ins.  ;  cracked,  and 
repaired  by  two  encircling  metal  bands.    On  the  front  is 

the  inscription, — Ml  LVERTON  YOUNG  MENS  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Tite. 

Nine  brass  pole-heads,  or  "  club-brasses,"  Somerset,  viz., 
five  on  the  flat,  three  on  the  round,  and  a  shepherd's  crook  : — 

(1)  Javelin  type,  height  9$ias.,  Batleigh  or  Somerton  ;  inscribed  with 
"  M  "  on  one  side  and  "  K  "  on  the  other, — also  with  flowers. 

(2)  Javelin  type,  height  7|ias.  (similar  to  no.  60  in  the  general  collection). 

(3)  Javelin  t^^pe,  height  8|ins.,  including  neatly  moulded  finial  ;  a  per- 
forated "S"  in  the  middle.  "Portishead  Club"  is  faintly  scratched  on  the 
blade  (recent  scratching). 

(4)  Javelin  type,  height  9|ins.,  but  top  of  crown  broken  off;  blade  per- 
forated with  heart  and  diamond  (similar  to  no.  45).  This  specimen  is  neatly 
inscribed  with  shaded  letters,  WILLIAM  CHAPPOL  -1832. 

(5)  Javelin  type,  height  9|ins.,  exactlj''  same  as  last,  but  roughly  scratched 
"O.P.D."  (in  three  places)  and  "  April  18,  1836"  in  one  place. 

(6)  Club-brass  on  the  round,  height  8|ins.,  similar  to  no.  110  in  the  lower 
part,  but  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

(7)  Club-brass  on  the  round,  height  G^ins.,  of  similar  type  to  no.  127,  but 
with  somewhat  different  mouldings  ;  the  base  of  the  acorn  is  neatly  engraved 
and  two  of  the  mouldings  are  "  milled." 

(8)  Club-brass  on  the  round,  height  Gins.,  of  the  inverted  peg-top"  type 
and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Cheddar  specimen. 

(9)  Shepherd's  crook,  sinall,  height  S^ins. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Polls xfek. 

Emblem,  height  8jins.,  consisting  of  two  distinct  kinds 
of  brass, — the  upper  part  in  the  form  of  a  coiled  serpent, — 
the  lower  part  being  a  plain  cylindrical  socket  surmounted 
by  a  ball,  Sins,  in  diam. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  history,  and  judging  from  the  new  thread,  etc.,  it 
appears  evident  that  the  two  parts  did  not  originally  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  object. 

Presented  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane, 

G.C.B. 
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Heavy  coffer  key  of  steel,  length  4|ms.,  with  reniform 
bow  ;  probably  XVI  Century.  Found  "  very  deep  "  in 
Castle  Green,  Taunton,  many  years  ago. 

A  similar  key  was  found  in  King  John's  Villa  at  Bruham  Lodge  in  Selwood 
Forest,  and  is  figured  in  Phelps'  "  Somerset,"  vol.  I,  Plate  v,  p  232. 

Presented  by  Miss  Frances  Clerk,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  as 
legatee  of  the  late  Miss  Edith  D.  Clerk. 

Hour-glass,  XVIII  Century,  said  to  have  been  in  the 
donor's  family  for  200  years  ;  the  stand  dates  from  circa 
1850  ;  height  Sins. — Presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Froom. 

Chip-box  of  oval  cross-section  containing  early  friction  or 
"  lucifer  "  matches,  known  as  "  congreves." 

The  box  bears  the  following  label,  "  Superior  Congreve 
Matches  from  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  german 
manufactories."  The  donor  writes,  "  When  I  was  living 
near  Stamford  there  was  discovered  in  a  lumber-room  or 
loft  of  an  old  established  grocer's  shop  a  case  full  of  these 
matches."  The  first  practical  friction  matches  were  made 
in  England  in  1827,  by  John  Walker,  a  druggist  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees.  These  were  known  as  "  Congreves,"  after  Sir  Wm. 
Congreve,  the  inventor  of  the  Oongreve  rocket  (1772-1828), 
and  consisted  of  wooden  splints  or  sticks  of  cardboard  coated 
with  sulphur  and  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  chlorate  of  potash  and  gum. 

Presented  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon,  f.s.a. 

Pair  of  spectacles  with  circular  glasses  ;  early  XIX  Cen- 
tury.— Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Macmillan. 

Ox-shoe,  with  four  nail-holes  on  either  side  ;  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cannington. — Presented  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Edney  (per  Mr.  H.  Slater). 

Emblem,  or  sign,  of  an  early  Victorian  fire  office,  of  thin 
copper,  repousse, — a  kneeling  figure  supporting  a  globe  on 
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his  shoulders,  lOiins.  by  6Jins.  From  Bickley  Farm,  Mil- 
verton. — Presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kidner. 

Knitting-basket,  of  fusiform  shape,  made  of  fine  basket- 
work,  length  llins.  ;  early  XIX  Century. — Presented  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Heale. 

Oval  badge,  gilt  and  enamelled  in  blue  and  cream,  of  the 
SOMERSET  NATIONAL  RESERVE  (this  is  the  badge  now  in 
use). — Presented  by  Colonel  Walsh,  c.b. 

Uniform  worn  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Newton,  when  a 
D.L.  for  the  County  of  Somerset.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Somerset  in  1861,  being  already  a  D.L. — Presented  by  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Newton. 

Handkerchief,  28ins.  square,  printed  with  Map  of  24  miles 
round  London,  1832. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stenner. 

Series  of  117  English  and  Foreign  candlesticks,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  XIX  Century.  106  of 
the  specimens  are  of  brass,  seven  of  pewter,  and  four  of 
iron. — Deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin,  f.s.a. 

Silver  watch,  oval,  measuring  about  IJin.  by  lin.  (ex- 
cluding ring)  ;  given  by  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Bagwell  at 
the  Siege  of  Clonmel,  1650.  The  works  are  inscribed  "  Wil- 
liam Clay,  fecit." 

Clonmel  was  gallantly  defended  by  Hugli  O'Neill  against  the  English  under 
Cromwell ;  compelled  at  last  to  capitulate,  it  was  completely  dismantled  and 
was  never  again  fortified. 

Wm.  Clay  appears  to  have  thrived,  1646-70.  This  watch  is  mentioned  in 
"  Old  Clocks  and  Watches,"  by  F.  J.  Britten  (1899),  pp.  311,  389. 

Deposited  on  loan  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Alms. 

III.    CHINA,  POTTERY,  AND  GLASS. 

Four  clear  glass  rummers  (height  6ins.)  and  two  "  chair- 
man's glasses"  (height  7jins.), — all  inscribed  King  and 
Constitution,''  and  all  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  stated  that 
they  were  made  for  the  Town  of  Taunton  for  the  Jubilee 
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celebration  of  George  III  in  1810.  They  were  last  publicly 
used  at  the  Constitutional  Club,  Taunton,  to  drink  the  health 
of  Edward  VII  when  he  was  proclaimed  King  in  1901. 

They  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £12  12s.  Od. ,  the  money  being  subscribed 
as  follows  :— The  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  £3  3s.  Od.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence, 
£1  Is.  Od. ;  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Broadmead,  H.  Martin 
Gibbs,  and  Henry  Hobhouse,  £1  each  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Paynter,  10/6  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Farewell  Blake,  F.  J.  Fry,  and  A.  F.  Somerville,  10s.  each ;  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Clarke,  John  Dyson,  H.  Franklin,  E.  S.  Goodland.  G.  Hinton  (Mayor  of  Taun- 
ton), C.  Tite,  and  W.  B.  Winckworth,  and  the  Kev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  5s. 
each ;  Mr.  E.  Pearce,  2/6. 

Wine-bottle  of  dark  glass,  height  6ins.,  the  seal  inscribed 
T.  Welman,  1723. 

Three  seals  of  glass  wine-bottles,  (1)  William  Hayne,  1742  ; 
(2)  John  James,  1769  ;  (3)  Coat  of  Arms  (Bluett). 

Red  earthenware  jug,  having  a  green  metallic  wash  on 
the  upper  half,  height  6 fins.  This  rough  commemorative 
jug  has  a  raised  inscription,  "  Bridgwater  Exhibition,  1854." 

Purchased, — G.  James  Collection,  Wellington. 

Wine  bottle  of  dark  glass,  height  llins.,  the  seal  inscribed 
Bridge,  77  (1777). — Presented  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Winckworth. 

Earthenware  plate,  diam.  7ins.,  ornamented  in  brown, 
pale  yellow,  turquoise  and  lig^t  red  ;  stamped  Davenport 
(with  anchor).  Davenport's  works  were  founded  at  Long- 
port,  Staffs,  in  1773,  and  continued  till  1886. — Presented 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  f.s.a. 

Samples  of  pottery  (shards)  of  the  XVII  and  XVIII  Cen- 
turies, found  at  the  Pottery  on  the  site  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel, 
Brislington,  in  the  excavations  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 
Pountney,  1914. 

The  site  revealed  the  chapel  foundations  at  a  depth  of  8ft.  below  the  sur- 
face ;  above  that  the  Pottery,  and  still  nearer  the  surface  the  remains  of  a 
Bakery.  The  more  important  remains  are  exhibited  in  the  Bristol  Museum. 
The  most  interesting  pottery  finds  are  comprised  in  the  portions  of  delft  ware, 
of  excellent  quality. 
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The  trays  of  pottery  preserved  in  Taunton  Museum  include  : — White  and 
coloured  delft  ware  (the  earliest  piece  found  is  dated  1652)  ;  samples  of  the 
I     body  of  delft  ware  ;  yellow  cooking  ware  ;  stone  ware  ;  and  lump  of  the  clay 
used  at  Brislington. 

Presented  by  Mr.  William  Pountney. 

IV.  NUMISMATICS. 

'  Six  silver  coins,  worn,  part  of  a  hoard  of  60  or  70  turned 
up  by  the  plough  on  Sedgemoor  about  1820.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  found  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought  in 

I  1685.  They  consist  of  the  following  : — Elizabeth, — Three- 
pence, Sixpence  (1579),  One  Shilling  (1584-7),  One  Shilling 
(1594-6)  ;  James  VI  (Scottish),  One  Shilling,  1602  ;  and 
James  I  (Irish),  One  Shilling,  1st  coinage,  1603. — Presented 
by  General  C.  Pagan. 

The  following  Medals,  Medalets,  Tokens,  Checks,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  reference  to  Somerset,  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  Tite  : — 

Medals  and  Medalets,  miscellaneous. 

(1)  Bronze  medal  of  Charles  I,  diam.  2ins.  (2)  Duke  of  Monmouth,  medal 
of  base  metal  (silvered),  diam.  IJins.  06t;.— I ACOBUS  IN  FELIX  DUX 
MONUMETHENSIS.  Bev.—HUMC  SANGUINEM  LIBO  DEO  LIB- 
ERATOR I  (This  blood  I  pour  out  to  God,  the  Deliverer)  ;  at  bottom,  CAES  A 
CERVIX.  LON.  lULYif  1685;  in  the  field,  decapitated  head  of  Monmouth 
on  ground  spouting  blood,  (3)  Hannah  More,  white  metal  medal  (silvered), 
diam.  Uin.  0^)v.— HANNAH  MORE  .  1789-1889  .  CH EDDAR  CHURCH 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  (4)  Roger  Bacon,  1214-1294,  philosopher,  born  at 
llchester,  two  bronze  medals,  diam.  Ifin.  (5)  John  Locke,  1632-1704,  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Wrington,  seven  medals  (five  of  bronze,  one  white  metal,  and 
one  of  silver),  diams.  Ifin.  and  lj|in.  (6)  William  Pitt,  1759-1806,  states- 
man, bronze  medal,  diam.  2|in.  (7)  George  Brydges  Rodney,  first  Baron 
Rodney,  1719-1792,  admiral  (the  family  belonged  to  Rodney  Stoke,  Som.), 
medalet  of  bronze,  diam.  lin.  (8)  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  8th  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  1756-1829,  founder  of  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises,"  pair  of 
bronze  medals,  diam.  l|in.  (9)  Alexander  Hood,  Viscount  Bridport,  1727-1814. 
admiral  (younger  brother  of  Samuel,  Viscount  Hood),  pair  of  bronze  medals, 
diam  Ixfin.  (10)  Duke  of  Wellington,  bronze  medal,  diam.  2f\in.  ;  medal  of 
white  metal  (silvered),  diam.  2^|in.  ;  another,  do.,  diam.  l^fin.  ;  another, 
do.,  diam.  lin.  ;  a  pair  of  bronze  medalets,  diam.  l^V^-  '  other  small 
medalets  and  tokens  commemorative  of  the  Duke. 
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Bath  Medals,  Badges,  etc. 

(1)  Bath  Abbey,  three  medals,  diam.  1^-fin. — two  gilt  and  one  of  bronze; 
another  of  white  metal,  diam.  Ixs^in.  (2)  Robert  Nelson,  1656-1715,  religious 
writer,  founder  of  the  Bath  Blue  Coat  School  in  1711,  bronze  medal,  diam. 
Ifin.  (3)  Queen  Charlotte's  visit  to  Bath,  one  medal  in  bronze,  another  in 
white  metal,  diam.  l|in.  (4)  St.  MichaeVs  Church,  a  pair  of  white  metal 
medals,  diam.  l|in.  (5)  Grosvenor  College,  silver  medal,  1840,  diam.  l^^in. 
(6)  Bathwick  Hill  School,  silver  medal,  1826,  diam.  Ifin.  (7)  Catholic 
Association,  bronze  medal,  diam.  l|in.  (8)  Bath  and  West  of  England  Club, 
white  metal  piece,  diam.  Ixs^in.  {also  another  gilt).  (9)  Trade  Congress, 
enamelled  and  gilt  button,  diam.  lyV^*  (^0)  Spring  Gardens,  ticket,  diam. 
Ifg^in.  (11)  Musical  Society,  white  metal  ticket,  diam.  l^V^-  (12)  People's 
Club  fife  Institute,  white  metal  ticket,  diam.  l^^^in.  (13)  Society  for  Relief  of 
Distress,  pair  of  brass  pieces,  diam.  l^^in.  (14)  Diamond  Jubilee,  white  metal 
medal,  diam.  l^in.  (15)  Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  1902,  three  medals  in 
silver,  white  metal  and  bronze,  diam.  IJin.  (16)  City  Token,  two  plaster 
casts,  diam.  l|in. 

Taunton  Medals. 

(1)  Jubilee,  1887,  white  metal  medal,  diam.  IJin.  (2)  Diamond  Jubilee, 
1897,  pair  of  white  metal  medals,  diam.  IJIin.  (3)  Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  white 
metal  medal.  Jubilee,  1887,  diam.  l|in.  (4)  West  Somerset  Yeomanry,  Taunton 
Reception  Committee,  a  pair  of  bronze  pieces,  diam.  Ixs^in. 

Wells  Medals. 

(1)  Coronation,  1902,  bronze  medal  (copied  in  1911),  diam.  l|in.  (2) 
Coronation,  1911,  bronze  medal,  diam.  IJin. 

Chard  Badges  and  Medal. 

(1)  Diamond  Jubilee,  pair  of  bronze  badges,  oval  l^^in.  by  §fin.  (2) 
Political  Union,  white  metal  medal,  diam.  l|in. 

.) 

Glastonbury  Tokens. 

(1)  Abbey  Token,  bronze,  diam.  Ifin.,  1797.  (2)  ''Holy  Thorn''  Token, 
bronze,  diam.  Ifin. 

J.  Lachington  Tokens. 

Lackington  was  born  at  Wellington,  31  Aug.,  1746,  and  died  at  Budleigh 
Salterton,  22  Nov.,  1815.  In  1805  he  came  to  Taunton  and  built  and  endowed 
a  chapel  there. 

Eleven  halfpenny  tokens,  including  seven  varieties. 

Miscellaneous. 

(1)  Ilminster  Friendly  Society,  pair  of  bronze  medals,  diam.  l|in.  (2) 
Miners'  Association,  brass  disc,  diam.  l-|-in.  (3)  Trinity  School,  Frome,  bronze- 
gilt  medal,  diam.  Ixfin.  (4)  Belgrave  House  School,  Clevedon,  silver  medal, 
diam.  l|in.    (5)  Bvidgivater  Political  Union,  white  metal  medal,  diam.  l^Jin. 

(6)  Chrysanthemum  Society,  medal  of  bronze,  diam.  l||in.  (used  in  Somerset). 

(7)  Western  Gazette,  Yeovil,  Diamond  Jubilee  medal  of  white  metal,  diam.  l^in.  ; 
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also  white  metal  medal  for  long  service  at  Gazette  offices,  diam.  Ix^in.  (8) 
Robert  Raihes,  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  born  at  Gloucester,  14  Sept.  1736, 
died  1811,  five  white  metal  medals  of  different  types  varying  in  diam.  from 
Ifin.  to  If  in  ;  they  were  presented  to  children  all  over  the  country  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centenary  of  Sunday  schools. 

Somerset  Trade  Checks. 

A  few  dozen  Trade  Checks,  making  the  donor's  former  collection  in  the 
Museum  more  complete. 

Other  Specimens. 

Twenty  so-called  "  Abbey  pieces,"  or  counters. 

"  Third  brass  "  coin  of  Tetricus  I,  a.d.  267-273,  obtained  at  Montacute  and 
probably  found  on  Ham  Hill. 

"Second  brass  "  coin  of  Claudius  I,  a.d.  41-54. 

"  Second  brass "  coin  (dupondius)  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
struck  A.D.  180-185.  Obv. — diws  m.  antoninvs  pivs. — 
Head  to  r.  Eev. — (cons)ecr(atio) — Eagle  flying  to  r.,  and 
bearing  on  its  back  the  Emperor,  who  holds  a  sceptre.  In 
the  field,  S.C.  {Senatus  consulto).  In  fairly  good  condition. 
It  was  minted  soon  after  the  death  of  Aurelius,  as  indicated 
by  the  word  Divus."  (Cohen,  III,  p.  11,  no.  93).  This 
coin  was  recently  found  on  the  summit  of  Creech  Hill,  near 
Bruton.  There  is  apparently  no  record  of  a  Roman  coin 
having  previously  been  found  on  this  hill. — Presented  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a. 

Sestertius  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  138-161,  found  at  Car- 
rawburgh. 

Five  "  third  brass  "  Roman  coins  obtained  by  the  donor 
from  workmen  engaged  at  Wookey  Hole  in  making  the 
watercourse  to  the  Paper  Mill,  December,  1859.  The  coins 
are  of  Constantius  II  (a.d.  350),  1  ;  Valentinian  I  (a.d. 
364-375),  2  ;   Valens  (a.d.  364-378),  2. 

,  It  was  in  cutting  this  watercourse  that  the  men  came  upon  the  Bone  Cave 
which  Prof.  VV.  Boyd  Dawkins  explored.  In  "  Cave-Hunting,"  p.  296,  he 
writes,  "Close  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  workmen  (employed  in  making 
this  canal)  found  more  than  300  Roman  coins,  among  which  were  those  of 
Allectus  and  of  Commodus." 

Presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Clark. 
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One  Shilling  of  James  I,  1603-4  period,  found  in  the 
alterations  in  building  the  new  penstock,  French  Weir, 
Taunton,  1914  ;  One  Shilling,  gun  metal,  Irish,  James  II, 
1689,  found  at  He  Abbots  ;  Half-penny  of  George  III,  1799. 
— Purchased. 

Small  Royalist  badge,  of  base  metal  plated  with  silver, 
Charles  I.  Found  in  digging  in  the  garden  at  Forde  House, 
Taunton . — Purchased . 

XVII  Century  trade  token,  Milverton,  "  Giles  King  "  ; 
found  in  the  donor's  allotment.  East  Reach,  Taunton. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Fox, 

Two  copper  farthings  of  Charles  I,  two  Nuremberg  tokens, 
and  a  small  silver  coin  (Eastern).  Said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  churchyard  at  Curry  Rivel. — Presented  by  Miss  Fry, 
of  Curry  Rivel  {per  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders). 

"  Third  brass  "  coin  of  Victorinus,  a.d.  265,  "  Pax  Aug." 
type.  Found  in  pulling  down  a  house  and  removing  its 
foundations  in  East  Street,  Ilminster. — Presented  by  Mrs. 
Marshalsea. 

Twelve  small,  very  thin,  gold  coins,  Nepal,  viz.,  9=1  anna, 
3  =  8  annas.  When  collected  over  twenty  years  ago,  the 
value  of  the  anna  pieces  w\s  about  IJd.,  and  of  the  8-anna 
pieces  about  Is. — Presented  by  Mr.  Robin  Wilson. 

The  following  specimens  added  to  the  Charbonnier  Col- 
lection of  Pewter  {deposited  on  loan)  : — 

Two  spoons,  type  of  nos.  23,  24,  Bideford  ;  length  Tins, 
and  Tjins.  respectively.    (Nos.  389,  390). 

Spoon  of  latten,  with  bowl  of  the  "  apostle  "  shape,  length 
ejins.    (No.  391). 

Covered  measure  of  Channel  Islands  type,  height  lljins. 
(Nos.  392). 

Covered  measure,  similar  to  no.  392,  height  6|ins.  (No. 
393). 
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Measure,  similar  type,  height  4jins.    (No.  394). 

Measure,  similar  type,  height  3fins.    (No.  395). 

Covered  measure,  baluster  shape,  height  4jins.   (No.  396). 

Church  flagon,  height  11  fins.,  York  type  ;  early  XVIII 
Century.    (No.  397). 

Church  flagon,  height  lOfins.,  late  XVII  Century.  (No. 
398). 

Salt-cellar,  height  2iins.  ;  Queen  Anne  period.   (No.  399). 

Two  plates,  diam.  9fins.  ;  mark,  Thomas  Ridding  (Master, 
Pewterers  Co.,  1697).    (Nos.  400,  401). 

Two  plates  (soup),  diam.  9Jins.  ;  marks  (1)  Thomas 
Ridding,  (2)  John  Carpenter  (Livery  Pewterers  Co.,  1739). 
(Nos.  402,  403). 

These  four  plates  bear  the  Arms  of  Viscount  Hill— part  of  a  service  used  for 
years  by  Mr.  H.  Wing,  Stamford.    The  engraving  is  early  XIX  Century. 

V.    MANUSCRIPTS,  DRAWINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAV- 
INGS, PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

Charter  of  Edward  I,  granting  to  John  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  right  to  hold  a  Market  and  two  Fairs 
at  Bishops  Lydeard ;  dated  Norham,  7th  June,  1291 
(19  Edward  I). 

The  initial  letter  of  Edward  was  never  completed  on  this  parchment.  A 
large  portion  of  the  seal  in  green  wax  is  suspended  by  plaited  cord  of  red  and 
green  strands.  The  charter  and  seal  are  contained  in  a  case  measuring  ISfins. 
by  14|ins.,  with  glass  on  both  sides.  (  Wells  MSS.,  I,  152  ;  Charter  Roll,  no.  46). 

Edward  I  was  at  Norham-on-Tweed  in  June  1291  to  meet  the  Scottish  barons 
and  to  help  them  to  choose  a  king.  He  then  announced  his  claim  to  be  the 
superior  lord  of  Scotland  {D.N.B.,  xvii,  28). 

Presented  by  Sir  Wroth  P.  Lethbridge,  Bart. 

Bromide  enlargement,  hand-coloured,  of  an  ancient  Map 
of  Mendip  ;  full  size,  the  paper  measuring  23fins.  by  31  Jins.  ; 
also  a  smaller  reproduction  of  the  same  on  paper  ISjins. 
by  16fins. 
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The  original  map  is  in  the  Wells  Museum,  and  it  was  copied  and  deciphered 
from  the  original  by  the  donor,  Mar.  1913.  It  is  entitled,  "  Mendip  Mappe 
Ash  week  Court  Rolls. ' '  The  donor  has  published  "  a  full  account  of  this  ancient 
parchment  Map  concerning  the  old  time  Mining  and  Commonage  of  the  Forest 
and  Hill  of  Mendip,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  of 
the  Mendip  Miners,  commonly  called  Lord  Choke's  Laws." 

Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Harry  Savory. 

Map  of  Somersetshire,  by  J.  Gary,  1787  {see  Chubb's 
"  Maps  of  Somerset,"  p.  59). — Presented  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Pritchard,  f.s.a. 

Enlarged  photograph  of  a  drawing  of  William  Baker, 
F.G.s.,  naturalist  ;  born  at  Eastover,  Bridgwater,  3rd  March, 
1787  ;   died  1853. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  botany,  entomology  and 
geology.  He  was  one  of  the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Som.  Arch, 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Society  from  its  formation  in  1849  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Presented  by  Mr.  C.  Tite. 

Photograph  of  a  painting  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Gould, 
Knt.,  judge,  1710-1794,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  He 
was  a  first  cousin  of  Henry  Fielding,  and  both  of  them  were 
born  at  Sharpham  Park,  ne  Ir  Glastonbury.  Gould  was  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  1761. — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  de  Castro. 

Reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  the  donor,  who  was  a 
boy-clerk  at  Nailsea  Glass  Works  from  6th  June,  1862,  to 
3rd  July,  1869. — Presented  by  Mr.  John  M.  Eyres. 

Photograph  of  the  brass  tablet  placed  in  Ilchester  Church 
(1914)  in  memory  of  Roger  Bacon,  born  at  Ilchester,  1214  ; 
died  at  Oxford,  1294  ;  erected  to  commemorate  the  seventh 
centenary  of  Bacon's  birth  by  a  few  admirers  of  his  genius. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Paynter. 

Folio  containing  a  number  of  sheets  of  photographs  of 
Glastonbury  and  the  Abbey — chiefly  the  work  of  the  donor. 
— Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders. 
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Martin  Luther  Bible,  1846  ;  with  two  brass  clasps,  and 
embossed  brown  leather  covers,  6|ins.  by  4Jins. — Presented 
by  the  Kev.  C.  H.  He  alb. 

VI.    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(1).    Animals,  Birds,  etc. 

Great  Northern  Diver  {Colymhus  glacialis,  Linn.),  stuffed, 
on  stand.  Shot  by  the  donor  at  the  Chard  Reservoir,  16th 
Nov.,  1912. — Presented  by  Col.  A.  Venables  Kyrke. 

Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus,  Tunstall),  immature 
male.  Caught  at  Staplegrove,  April,  1913. — Presented  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Turner. 

Case  containing  stuffed  Kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus,  Linn.) 
and  Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipter  nisus,  Linn.). — Presented  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Penny. 

Pheasant,  apparently  a  female  beginning  to  assume  the 
plumage  of  the  male  (especially  on  the  head,  neck  and  breast), 
and  having  white  tail  feathers.  Shot  in  Ham  Wood,  Cros- 
combe,  7th  Nov.,  1914. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville. 

Jackdaw,  pied  (Corvus  monedula,  Linn.)  ;  shot  at  Mis- 
terton,  2nd  Nov.,  1914. — Presented  by  Mr.  James  Newbery. 

Skin  of  Field  Vole  {Microtus  agrestis) — large  specimen. 
Taken  from  a  cat's  mOuth  at  the  Exe  Valley  Fishery,  Exe- 
bridge,  Devon,  18th  July,  1914. — Presented  by  Mr.  Theo. 
F.  Tracy. 

Skin  of  Lesser  Shrew  (Borex  pygmceus),  taken  in  the 
donor's  garden,  27th  Dec,  1913. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Knight. 

Two  glazed  mahogany  drawers  (supplied  by  the  Ento- 
mological Section),  containing  representatives  of  the  orders 
Trichoptera,  Neuroptera,  and  Hemiptera. — Presented  by 
Mr.  F.  Milton. 
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Shell  of  Helix  aspersa,  of  abnormal  form  ;  Castle  Gary. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Macmillan. 

Greater  part  of  the  skull  of  a  small  horse,  found  deep  in 
the  low-lying  moor  in  the  parish  of  Langport,  when  the 
G.W.R.  line  was  being  constructed  from  Athelney  to  Castle 
Cary. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross. 

Skull  of  beaver  ;  two  teeth  of  alligator. — Presented  by 
Mr.  G.  James. 

(2).    Rocks,  Fossils,  Botanical  Specimens,  etc. 

About  twenty  Coal  fossils  from  the  Radstock  mines. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  McMurtrie,  f.g.s. 

Chert  fossil  from  the  Blackdown  Hills. — Presented  by 
Mr.  F.  Milton. 

VII.    WALTER  COLLECTION. 

Relics  from  Ham  Hill,  Site  D  '10. 

Well  preserved  saddle  quern  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  17ins. 
by  llins. 

Upper  stone  of  a  rotary  quern  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  averag- 
ing 16ins.  in  diam.  It  has' a  long  hole  for  the  insertion  of  a 
handle  ;  one  margin  damaged. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Cartridge-belt  taken  from  the  body  of  a  Boer,  1899,  by 
Private  Lewis  Thorne,  Somerset  Light  Infantry. 

Stoneware  flask,  or  bottle,  light  brown,  glazed,  height 
7|^ins.,  representing  Daniel  O'Connell,  politician,  1775-1847. 
In  front  is  inscribed,  DANIEL  O'CONNELL  ESQ.  ;  he  holds 
a  scroll  inscribed,  misH  reform  cordial;  on  the  back, 

DEN  BY  &  CODNOR  PARK  •  BOURNES  POTTERIES  •  DERBY- 
SHIRE. 

The  above  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  Walter,  m.b. 
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From  January  1st,  1914,  to  December  31st,  1914, 


DONATIONS. 

Several  volumes  by  Somersetshire  authors  to  be  added 
to  the  donor's  collection  of  books  in  Taunton  Castle. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Tite. 

Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
from  vol.  I,  1st  ser.,  to  vol.  iii  (pt.  2),  3rd  series  (a  few  parts 
missing). — Presented  by  the  Exeter  Society. 

Archceologia,  vol.  lxv,  1913-14. — Presented  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Index  Library  {British  Record  Society),  pts.  134-137 
including  (1)  Chichester  Wills  ;  (2)  Gloucester  Inquis.  p.m., 
vol.  VI  ;  (3)  Wilts  Inquis.  p.m.,  vol.  iii ;  (4)  Devon  Wills, 
vol.  II  ;  (5)  Lincoln  Administrations. — Presented  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a. 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission — ^th  Report  (part  2), 
Qth  Report  (pts.  1,  2),  1th  Report  (pts.  1,  2),  14^^  Report, 
Appendix  (pt.  9)  ;  Proceedings,  Archceological  Inst.,  2  vols., 
Newcastle,  1852  (the  latter  given  jointly  with  Mr.  C.  Tite). — 
Presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price. 

Typewritten  Index  of  Testators  in  the  Rev.  Fredk.  Brown's 
Collection  of  Somerset  Wills  printed  by  F.  A.  Crisp,  in  six 
vols. — Presented  by  the  Compiler,  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry. 

Genealogy  of  the  Somerset  Family  of  Meriet,  by  B.  W. 
Greenfield,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  the  donor. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Douglas  Merritt. 
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Mendip  Mappe,  Ashweeh  Court  Bolls. — A  full  account  of 
this  ancient  parchment  map  concerning  the  old-time  Mining  ^ 
and  Commonage  of  the  Forest  and  Hill  of  Mendip,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Mendip  i; 
Miners. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  Harry  Savory, 
who  also  gave  an  enlarged  map  of  the  same  subject  to  the 
Museum  {see  p.  107).  .1 

The  following  Manuscripts  which  belonged  to  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge  were  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hale  :—  i  ( 

(1)  .    List  of  the  severall  gifts  of  the  knights,  gentlemen,  subsidie  men, 
and  others  of  abilitie  within  the  Hundred  of  Winterstoke  in  the  County  of  ! 
Somersett,  appearing  at  Axbridge  before  Sir  Edward  Rodney,  Knt.,  John  May 
and  Nathaniel  Still,  esquires,  7th  May,  1622. 

(2)  .    List  on  paper,  20  leaves — a  portion  of  each  leaf  torn  off.    Marked  in  ' 
modern  writing  1626-27.    It  begins  with  Brewton  Hundred  (not  complete),    i  ' 
The  names  of  all  those  that  have  not  paid  their  loane  money  in  Portbury  Hun- 
dred and  in  Bedminster  and  Hartcliffe  Hundred.  ' 

(3)  (4).    Two  paper  books  ruled  for  accounts,  containing  the  account  of  the  ' 
the  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  canon  residentiary  of  Wells  and  receiver  generall 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  all  the  income  and  outgoings  of  the  property  of 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  1730-31. 

(5).  Large  paper  book,  42  leaves,  marked  outside  Annates  Ecclesie  Wellensis, 
num.  3.  Contai-^s  in  Latin  the  story  of  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Britain 
from  A.p.  34  (Stoning  of  Stephen)  down  to  a.d.  809,  with  full  list  of  authorities 
used  and  cited. 

Collection  of  documents  (copied  on  paper  with  water- 
mark of  1812)  relating  to  the  Civil  War  in  Somersetshire  in  . 
April,  1645. 

The  King's  forces  stationed  near  South  Brent  committed  great  excesses  and 
robberies  for  which  the  country  rose  upon  them.    The  ringleaders  were  sent  to  \. 
Bristol  and  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  tried  by  a  council  of  war.  The 
documents  (thirty-five  in  all,  but  some  are  duplicates)  set  out  the  robberies, 
their  defence,  and  their  efforts  to  get  evidence  in  their  favour. 

Manuscript  copy  in  English  of  the  Perambulation  of 
Glaston  XII  Hides,  transcribed  17th  Nov.,  1773.  The  Latin 
original  is  printed  in  Hearne's  edition  of  John  of  Glaston- 
bury, p.  291. — Presented  by  Mesdames  G.  W.  Saunders 
and  T.  Holt. 
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Manuscript  Documents  relating  to  the  Manor  of  Curry 
R-ivel  with  its  members  : — 

(1)  steward's  Manor  Accounts  ;  eight  rolls  covering  the  dates  1359-61, 
1372-73,  1377-78,  1381-84,  1389-90,  1402-03. 

(2)  Manor  Court  Rolls  ;  twelve  rolls  of  the  dates,  1416,  1420,  1425,  1428, 1449, 
1452,  1457,  1458,  1466,  1475,  1503,  and  1538. 

(3)  Book  I.    4  and  6  Philip  and  Mary,  1558,  1  Elizabeth  1558. 

(4)  Book  II.  1641-1655. 

(5)  Book  III.  1656-1663. 

(6)  Terrier  (Survey)  and  Rental  of  Curry  Rivel,  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  1554. 

Presented  by  Miss  Fry,  of  Curry  Rivel  {per  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Saunders). 

The  following  documents  presented  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Walsh  : — 

1.  Lease,  16  Mar.  1609,  from  John  Webber  of  Luxborow,  co.  Som.,  gent., 
to  Robert  Cross  of  Michalchreech,  tanner,  of  the  moiety  of  lands  in  that 
parish.    Seal  of  I.  W.,  initials  in  oval. 

2.  Lease,  3  May.  1718,  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  William  Keyte  of  Clapton, 
CO.  Warwick,  under  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  of  certain  lands  called  Carva- 
niells  in  Michaelcreech.  Heraldic  seals  of  the  trustees — Hugh  Clapton  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Hugh  Brawn,  Richard  Dighton,  and  Dame  Agnes  Keyte. 

3.  Lease,  1  Aug.  1755,  of  a  tenement  in  Michaelcreech  from  Sir  Robert 
Keyte,  Bart. ,  to  Mr.  John  Muttlebury. 

4.  Conveyance,  15  March  1671-2,  by  Francis  Lord  Hawley  and  others  to 
Sir  Richard  Mason  of  divers  fees  for  farm  rents  including  two  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  Bath  by  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth,  secured  on  property  in  Bath  and 
the  Bath  waters. 

5.  Conveyance  of  the  above  rents  by  Sir  Richard  Mason  in  trust  for  Lord 
Hawley,  29  March  1672. 

6.  Particulars  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Brian  Combe  at  Wrington, 
in  the  manor  of  Wrington  Brent  alias  Whateley,  1816. 

English  Church  Architecture,  2  vols. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  Francis  Bond. 

The  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot. — Presented  by  the  Authoress, 
Mrs.  Russell  Barrington. 

Life  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord  Avebury,  by  H.  G.  Hut- 
chinson, 2  vols. — Presented  by  the  Publishers  (Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.). 

The  Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England,  by  Miss  R.  M. 
Clay  ;  The  Green  Roads  of  England,  by  R.  Hippisley  Cox. — 
Presented  by  the  Publishers  (Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.). 

Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  L  h 
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The  English  Parish  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox. — 
Presented  by  the  Publisher  (Mr.  Batsford). 

An  Inventory  of  Somerset  Church  Plate  (in  one  vol.,  re- 
printed from  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  1897-1913). — Presented 
by  the  Author,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin. 

Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  T.  Scott  Holmes. 

The  Woollen  Manufacture  at  Wellington,  Somerset,  by 
J.  H.  Fox  ;  copy  of  Particulars  of  some  ancient  Deeds 
relating  to  Taunton  properties,  1716-19. — Presented  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Fox. 

Bristol  and  its  Environs,  1875. — Presented  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Chamberlain. 

Small  vol.  of  papers  relating  to  Worlebury  Camp  ;  col- 
lection of  papers  and  MS.  on  the  megalithic  remains  at 
Stanton  Drew,  1664-1894.— Presented  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dymond,  f.s.a. 

Album  of  Photographs  of  the  old  Crosses  of  Somerset  by 
Charles  Pooley. — Presented  by  Mr.  Eric  J.  Holm  yard. 

The  Sherborne  Register,  1823-1900. — Presented  by  Mr. 
P.  P.  Easton. 

Analysis  of  English  History,  1660-1820,  by  P.  B.  Allen. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Sweetman. 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Devon,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver, 
2  vols. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Were. 

Ladhrooke  and  its  Owners. — Presented  by  the  Author,  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  A.  Hervey. 

Ornithologica  Britannica,  by  Marmaduke  Tunstall  (1743- 
90). — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Slater. 

The  Storming  of  London  and  the  Thames  Valley  Campaign  ; 
Mons  Badonicus ;  Woden's,  Grim's  and  Ojfa's  Dykes. — 
Presented  by  the  Author,  Major  P.  T.  Godsal. 

Jeboult's  History  of  West  Somerset  (1893). — Presented  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Monday. 
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Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  x,  nos.  85-90  (1904- 
14)  ;   and  Index  to  vol.  ix. — Presented  by  Mr.  Richard 

HOLWORTHY. 

Homes  without  Hands,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  f.l.s. 

A  Battleship  of  the  Renaissance  (bench-end,  Bishops 
Lydeard),  by  G.  Callender  ;  Two  Ships  on  Bench-ends  in 
West  Country  Churches,  by  H.  H.  Brindley. — Presented  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Brindley. 

Fifth  Interim  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Maumbury 
Rings,  Dorchester,  1913  ;  The  Meare  Lake  Village  Excava- 
tions, May,  1914. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Further  Excavations  at  the  Cave  Dwelling  at  Wookey  Hole. 
— Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  E.  Balch. 

I2th  and  I'^th  Reports,  Somerset  Men  in  London,  1912-14. 

The  Castle  Cary  Visitor,  1909. — Presented  by  Miss  C.  J. 
Macmillan. 

1-inch  sheet  350,  Torquay  and  district. — Presented  by 
the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

A  number  of  Archaeological  and  Geological  pamphlets  by  the 
late  J.  McMurtrie,  f.g.s. — Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  McMurtrie. 

The  Downside  Review,  nos.  96-98. — Presented  by  St. 
Gregory's  Society. 

Photograph  of  XVII  Century  Pewter  Flagon,  Monksilver 
Church. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  He  ale. 

Societe  Archeologique  de  Bordeaux,  parts  of  Tomes  xxxii 
and  xxxiii. 

Proceedings,  Bath  Branch,  Som.  A.      N.  H.  Society,  1914. 

Report,  Wells  Nat.  Hist.  S  Arch.  Society,  1913. 

Journal,  Torquay  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  1914. 

Book  of  Buckland  (Buckland  St.  Mary). — Presented  by 
the  Author,  Mr.  W.  Wyatt. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  Ido,  by  F.  H.  P.  Knight  and 
C.  E.  Pryer.— Presented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knight. 
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Folding  Map  of  Somersetshire,  engraved  by  S.  Hall,  1832. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  f.s.a. 

List  of  the  Vicars  of  Martock. — Presented  by  the  Com- 
piler, the  Rev.  J.  Harrison. 

Report,  National  Trust,  1913-14. 

Report,  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  1912-13. 

Handbook  of  Lepidoptera  of  the  Marlborough  District. — 
Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  E.  Meyrick,  f.r.s. 

The  following  Museum  and  Library  Reports  :  8th  Report, 
Taunton  Free  Library,  1913  ;  Bristol  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  1914  ;  Handbook  of  the  Geological  Museum,  Bath, 
1900  ;  Guide  to  the  Museum,  Bath,  1914  ;  6th  &  7th  Re- 
ports, National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  1912-14  ;  Col- 
chester Museum,  1914  ;  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  1913, 
1914;  Horniman  Museum,  1914;  Reports,  Gloucester  Museum, 
1913, 1914;  65th  Annl.  Report,  Ipswich  Museum  and  Library, 
1913-14. 

T  ie  Times,  1914. — Presented  by  the  Somerset  County  Club. 
Somerset  County  Gazette,  1914. — Presented  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. 

Somerset  County  Herald  and  Taunton  Courier,  1914. — 
Presented  by  the  Proprietors. 

West  Som.  Free  Press,  1914. — Presented  by  the  Proprietors. 

RECEIVED  FROM  SOCIETIES  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

British  Association — Report,  1913. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History)— Cretaceous  Flora, 

pt.  1,  Algae  and  Fungi,  by  Marie  C.  Stopes,  D.Sc.  ; 

Catalogue  of  the  Ungulate  Mammals  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 

by  R.  Lydekker,  f.r.s. 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

— Journal,  vol.  lxx,  pts.  3,  4  ;  vol.  lxxi,  pt.  1. 
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British  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  n.s.,  vol.  xix, 
pt.  4  ;  vol.  XX,  pts.  1-4. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Part  Exchange) — Journal,  vol.  xliii,  pt.  2  ;  vol.  xliv, 
pt.  1  ;  Man,  1914 ;  Occasional  Papers,  no.  4,  De- 
scription of  the  Test  Specimen  of  the  Rostro-Carinate 
Industry  found  beneath  the  Norwich  Crag,  by  Sir  Ray 
Lankester,  k.c.b. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings,  vol.  xlvii. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal,  vol.  xliii, 
pt.  4  ;  vol.  XLiv,  pts.  1-3. 

Royal  Irish  Academy — Proceedings,  Sect.  B.,  vol.  xxxii, 
pts.  3,  4  ;  Sect.  C,  vol.  xxx,  pts.  5-9  ;  and  vol.  xxxii, 
pts.  10-13  ;  Clare  Island  Survey,  pts.  6,  7,  9,  21,  42, 
47,  64,  66. 

.Royal  Dublin  Society — Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  xiv,  nos. 
8-23  ;   Economic  Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  pts.  7-9. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archseological  Society — Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxxvi,  pts.  1,  2  ;  General  Index,  vols, 
i-xx,  1876-1897. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society — Proceedings,  vol.  xvii,  pt.  2. 

Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society — Transactions,  vol.  xxxvi  to 
vol.  XLV  (1903-1912). 

Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of — Journal,  vol.  xviii,  pt.  2  ; 
vol.  XIX,  pts.  1,  2  (also  supplement  to  pt.  1). 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society — Transactions,  vol.  xiv,  n.s.,  1914. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvi. 

Devonshire  Association — Transactions,  vol.  xlvi. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society  (Part  Exchange) — 
Pts.  xviii,  xix  (1914)  ;  Extra  Series,  no.  1,  pts.  5,  6. 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — 
Proceedings,  vol.  xxxv. 
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Essex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions,  vol.  xiii,  n.s., 
pts.  3,  4. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xvii,  pts.  10-12. 
Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society — Pampers 

and  Proceedings,  vol.  vii,  pt.  1. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society — Transactions,  vol. 

XV,  pts.  2,  3  ;  Hertfordshire  Maps,  1579-1900  (4  pts., 

4to.),  by  Sir  Herbert  G.  Fordham. 
Kent  Archaeological  Society — Archmologia  Cantiana,  vol. 

XXX. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society — Transactions, 

vols.  LXIV,  LXV. 
Lincolnshire   Architectural   and   Archaeological   Society — 

Reports  and  Papers,  vol.  xxxii,  pt.  1. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions, 

vol.  Ill,  n.s.,  pt.  1. 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — Proceedings, 

vol.  LVII,  pt.  3. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of — Archceologia 

Aeliana,  vols,  x,  xi,  3rd  ser.  ;  Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  3rd 

ser.,  pp.  141-310. 
Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society — Journal,  vol. 

XVII,  nos.  133-136. 
Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 

History  Society  (Part  Exchange) — Report,  vol.  xv,  pt.  3. 
Powys  -  Land    Club,    Montgomeryshire  —  Montgomeryshire 

Collections,  vol.  xxxvii,  pt.  1. 
Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 

Transactions,  vol.  iv,  4th  ser.,  pt.  1. 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — 

Proceedings,  vol.  xv,  pt.  1  ;    Suffolk  Churchyard  In- 

scriptions,  pt.  1. 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections,  General  Index, 

vols.  i-xx. 
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Sussex  Archseological  Society — Collections,  vol.  lvi. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds — vol.  xix,  pt.  2  ;  vol.  xxii,  pt.  2. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxviii,  nos.  120,  121  ;  Abstracts  of 
Inquisitiones  P.M.  relating  to  Wilts,  pt.  v. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — Journal,  pts.  89,  90. 

Geologists'  Association — Proceedings,  vol.  xxv,  pts.  1-6. 

The  Antiquary — vol.  x,  n.s.,  1914. 

Scottish  Historical  Review — vol.  xi,  pts.  2-4;  vol.  xii,  pt.  1. 
Canadian  Institute — Transactions,  vol.  x,  pt.  1,  1913  ;  Year 

Booh  and  Annual  Report,  1912-13. 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register — vol. 

Lxviii,  nos.  269-272  ;  Supplement  to  April  No. 
Bureau   of   American   Ethnology,    Washington — Bulletin, 

no.  56. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Washington — Proceedings, 
vols.  XLV,  XLVi ;  Bulletins,  50  (pt.  6),  71  (pts.  3,  4), 
83-87  ;  Contributions  from  the  U.S.  National  Herbarium, 
vol.  XVI,  pts.  11,  13  ;  vol.  xvii,  pts.  4,  5  ;  vol.  xviii, 
pts.  1,  2  ;  Beport,  1913. 

PURCHASED. 

Early  English  Text  Society — no.  143,  The  Prose  Life  of 
Alexander  ;  no.  145,  The  Northern  Passion  ;  no.  146, 
The  Coventry  Leet  Book  ;  orig.  no.  26,  Religious  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Harleian  Society — vol.  lxiv,  The,  Visitations  of  Hampshire, 
1530,  1575  and  1622-34  ;  vol.  Lxv,  Middlesex  Pedigrees. 

Palseontographical  Society — vol.  lxvii,  1913. 

New  English  Dictionary,  shastri  to  shyster,  speech  to 

SPRING,  SU  to  SUBTERRANEOUS,  and  TRAIK  to  TRINITY. 

Commonwealth  Probates,  vol.  ii,  pt.  5  (1652-1653). 
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The  following  Calendars  : — Inquisitions,  vol.  iv  (Edw.  I), 
and  VIII  (Edw.  Ill)  ;  Close  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  1330-33, 
1333-37,  1337-39,  1339-41  ;  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill, 
1364-67  ;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1625-49,  1648-49  ; 
Papal  Registers:  Papal  Letters,  1198-1304,  1305-42, 
1342-62,  1362-1404. 

Notes  and  Queries,  11th  ser.,  vols,  ix,  x  (1914). 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  nos.  105-108. 

Dwelly's  Parish  Records,  vol.  ii  (Wells  Transcripts,  ii). 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  vol.  iii,  pt.  2,  1913  ;  vol.  iv, 
pt.  1,  1914. 

Woohey  Hole  :  its  Caves  and  Cave  Dwellers,  by  H.  E.  Balch. 
Forty  Years'  Researches  in  British  and  Saxon  Burial- Mounds 

of  East  Yorkshire,  by  J.  R.  Mortimer. 
West  Country  Churches,  vols,  i  and  ii,  by  W.  J.  Robinson. 
Materials  for  History  of  Wellington,  pt.  iv.  The  Baptists,  by 

A.  L.  Humphreys. 
E  iglish  Folk  Chanteys,  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 
A  History  of  Northumberland,  vol.  x.  The  Parish  of  Corbridge. 
Old  English  Costumes,  xviii  and  xix  Centuries  (Talbot 

Hughes  Coll.). 
Prehistoric  Britain,  by  Robert  Munro,  m.d. 
Prehistoric  Man,  by  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth. 
Roman  Britain  in  1913,  by  Prof.  F.  Haverfield,  f.s.a. 
The  Connoisseur,  1914. 
Hull  Museum  Publications,  nos.  99-101. 
The  Concise  English  Dictionary. 

Catalogue  of  Roman  Remains,  Bath,  by  A.  J.  Taylor. 
Guide  to  Silchester  Collection  (Reading  Museum). 
The  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Gazette,  1914. 
The  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Directory,  1914. 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

DURING   THE  YEAR 
I914. 


PART  II,—VA?E%S,  ETC, 


Corresponlience  of 


BY  THE  VERY  KEY.  J.  ARMITAGE    ROBINSON,   D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Dean  of  Wells, 


IT  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  our 
Society  four  letters  written  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray  in  the 
years  1501-2.  I  came  across  them  shortly  before  I  left  West- 
minster in  1911  among  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the 
Abbey  Muniment  Room.  Besides  the  copies  that  1  made  I 
have  also  photographs  of  them  taken  by  my  kind  friend  Sir 
Benjamin  Stone.  Three  of  these  letters  are  from  Bishop 
Oliver  King,  two  of  them  being  full  autographs,  whilst  the 
third  which  is  of  a  more  formal  character  is  written  in  an 
excellent  scribe's  hand  and  bears  the  bishop's  signature.  The 
fourth  letter  throws  some  light  on  a  person  mentioned  in  two 
of  the  other  letters,  and  has  some  historical  interest  of  its  own. 
Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX J,  Part  II.  a 


2  Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 

The  first  two  letters  shew  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Bath  Abbey  Church  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray. 
This  remarkable  man,  who  was  steward  of  the  Lady  Margaret's 
household  and  trustee  of  her  Somerset  properties,  had  been 
largely  concerned  in  arranging  the  marriage  between  her  son 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  thus 
uniting  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  and  securing  the 
crown  for  Henry  VII.  The  new  king  made  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  he  soon  became  the  most  influential  layman  in 
England.  He  is  often  credited  with  architectural  skill,  but 
this  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  He  controlled  the  royal 
building  operations,  as  he  controlled  much  besides ;  and  his 
good  taste  may  have  shewn  itself  in  his  judgment  of  the  king's 
masons  and  their  plans  :  but  he  was  a  statesman,  not  an 
architect.  He  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  Henry 
VII's  Chapel  at  Westminster  in  January  1503,  a  short  time 
before  his  death  ;  and  he  was  also  concerned  with  the  work  at 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  where  both  he  and  Bishop  Oliver  King 
lie  buried.  So  far  as  King  Henry  VII  was  interested  in  the 
work  at  Bath  Abbey,  that  interest  was  represented  by  Sir 
Reginald  Bray. 

Whether  the  parsimonious  monarch  relaxed  his  purse-strings 
or  not,  we  know  from  these^  letters  that  he  sent  his  royal 
masons  to  design  and  supervise  the  building  of  the  new  church. 
In  Professor  Lethaby's  valuable  book,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  King's  Masons,"  the  most  prominent  names  among  the 
master  masons  of  this  period  are  those  of  Robert  and  Wilham 
Vertue.  Robert  Vertue  occurs  in  various  documents  from 
1501  to  1509;  William  Vertue  from  1505  to  1526:  so  that 
probably  Robert  was  the  father  or  the  elder  brother  of  William. 
Robert  was  responsible  for  building  at  the  Tower  of  London 
and  at  the  King's  Palace  of  Pleasaunce  at  Greenwich,  and  he 
is  mentioned  as  first  among  the  king's  master  masons  in  con- 
nection with  the  cost  of  the  tomb  to  be  erected  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel.  Professor  Lethaby  has  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  chapel  itself. 


Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray.  3 

William  Vertue  was  the  second  of  two  masons  who  in  1505 
made  a  contract  for  vaulting  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  the  work  to  be  completed  at  Christmas  1508  at 
a  cost  of  £700.  In  1510  he  was  made  master  mason  at  the 
Tower,  so  that  presumably  Robert  Vertue  was  then  dead. 
After  this  we  find  him  at  Eton,  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(though  the  vault  there  was  not  built  by  him),  and  at  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford :  other  works  at  Oxford  were 
probably  designed  by  him. 

These  letters  inform  us  that,  besides  sending  the  king's 
masons  to  design  the  vault.  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  arranging 
to  found  a  chantry  in  the  church,  as  the  bishop  was  also  doing 
on  his  own  behalf.  The  "  boke  "  or  deed  of  their  chantries 
was  being  drawn  up  by  the  lawyer  Master  Cunesby.  This 
was  Coningsby,  who  was  made  king's  sergeant  in  1500,  and  a 
puisne  judge  in  1509,  when  he  was  knighted  as  Sir  Humphrey 
Coningsby. 

Further  we  learn  that  Master  John  Dawtrey  of  Hampton, 
i,e.  Southampton,  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  plain 
and  coloured  glass  from  Normandy  for  the  windows  of  the 
church. 

The  bishop,  writing  in  January,  is  confident  that  before 
winter  sets  in  the  roofing  of  the  choir  will  be  completed. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  dream  which  Bishop  Oliver  King  had  in  1499. 
Both  he  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray  died  in  the  month  of  August 
1503.  The  latest  date  for  these  letters,  therefore,  is  January 
1503  :  and  even  this  gives  little  enough  time  for  the  building 
to  have  advanced  so  near  to  its  completion.  If  we  accept 
this  date,  it  follows  that  the  choir  was  not  finished  when  the 
bishop  died,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  though  he  directed  in  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  at  Bath,  both  he  and  Sir 
Reginald  Bray  were  buried  in  St.  George's,  Windsor,  where 
also  both  of  them  had  founded  chantries. 


Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray. 


1.  {Westminster  Abbey  Muniments,  16,040]. 

After  due  Recommendation.  Robert  and  William  Vertu 
have  been  here  with  me  that  can  make  unto  you  Rapport 
of  the  state  and  forwardenes  of  this  oure  chirche  of  bathe. 
And  also  of  the  vawte  devised  for  the  chancelle  of  the  said 
chirche.  Wherunto  as  they  say  no  we  ther  shal  be  noone 
so  goodely  neither  in  england  nor  in  f ranee.  And  therof 
they  make  theym  fast  and  sure. 

They  have  with  theym  a  Writing  of  Recesse  uppon  the 
communication  between  theym  and  me  had  in  al  thinges 
for  to  shewe  the  same  unto  you.  Wherfor  I  am  the  shorter 
in  that  behalf. 

I  beseche  you  to  Remembre  Cunesby  oon  of  the  kinges 
sargentes  at  the  lawe  for  the  writing  the  priour  here  shuld 
make  unto  us  two  for  our  chanteryes  and  other  suffrages 
to  be  had  in  this  monastery  for  evir. 

Item  that  I  may  have  knowlege  from  my  feluwe  Dawtre 
of  hampton  what  bargejaie  he  hath  made  for  the  hundred 
cases  of  glasses  to  be  had  out  of  Normandy,  with  the  price 
of  every  C.  cases  bothe  of  coloured  glassy s  and  others. 

This  chirche  as  farre  as  I  can  see  shalbe  thoroughtely 
covered  far  beforne  alhalowe  tide  next  commyng  with  the 
leve  of  our  lord  who  send  unto  you  thaccomplisshement 
of  your  goodely  desirs.  At  my  Monastery  of  Bathe  forsaid 
the  xviij  day  of  Janyver,  with  the  scribbling  hand  of  hym 
that  ys  your  owne    Oliver  Bathe 

Endorsed  :  To  Mai[ster]  Ser  Rejmald  Bray. 

2.  {Westminster  Abbey  Muniments,  16,046]. 

Sir  I  beseche  you  to  be  good  loving  fader  in  myn  absence 
to  my  Niepce  Dame  Elisabeth  Philpot  in  al  her  causes. 
And  that  ye  geve  no  licence  to  eny  free  mason  to  absent 
hym  from  this  buylding.  Divers  masons  ther  be  that  wol 
not  comme  til  after  Candelmas  trustyng  that  in  the  meane 
saison  they  wol  cause  you  to  be  entreted  to  write  unto  me 
for  to  suffre  theym  to  work  in  other  mennys  businesses. 
One  ther  ys  called  thomas  lynn  oone  the  most  necessary- 
mason  for  me  that  I  can  have  and  oone  of  [of]  theym  that 
ys  appointed  by  Robert  Vertu. 

It  shal  please  you  to  Remembre  Mr  Dautre  for  the  Nor- 
mandy glasse  and  Mr  Cunesby  for  our  boke  for  our  chanteryes 
and  other  suffraiges.  And  thus  I  Recommande  me  unto 
you  with  al  myn  hert. 

At  my  Monastery  of  bathe  the  xxv  day  of  January  where 
is  myn  hab  (8  letters  lost)  harme  I  perceive  it  wel 

all  your    Oliver  Bathe. 
Endorsed  :  To  Maister  Ser  Reynald  Bray. 
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The  third  letter  is  of  a  more  formal  character,  and  was 
probablj  intended  to  be  shewn  to  the  king.  The  precentor- 
ship  of  Wells  had  fallen  vacant  owing  to  the  promotion  of  the 
precentor  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  from  which  he  presently 
passed  on  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  William 
Warham  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  but  at 
Wells  we  know  him  as  the  first  precentor  who  neglected  his 
duty  of  continuous  residence  :  his  house  was  dilapidated,  and 
the  services  of  the  Cathedral  Church  were  slovenly  through 
his  neglect.  He  had  succeeded  Thomas  Overay,  an  active 
man  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  church  of  Pilton  which 
belonged  to  the  precentorship :  and  he  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Cornish,  the  suffragan  bishop,  who  was  a  resident 
canon  and  lies  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

It  would  appear  that  Bishop  Oliver  King  on  his  translation 
from  Exeter  to  Wells  in  1495  had  promised  the  king  to 
accept  his  nominations  to  the  chief  appointments  in  the 
diocese  ;  and  in  this  letter  he  shews  in  detail  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  obligation.  But  he  was  determined  that  he  would 
not  have  on  his  conscience  another  absentee  precentor. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray  : 

3.    [Westminster  Abbey  Muniments,  16,044]. 

After  due  Kecommendation.  Soo  it  ys  I  cam  hider  as  on 
thursday  last.  And  amonges  other  thinges  I  have  loked 
uppon  the  qwere  and  uppon  the  dyvyne  services  doon  daily 
in  this  my  Chirche  of  Wellys  and  finde  therein  many  enor- 
myties  by  the  absence  of  the  chanter,  for  it  ys  that  dignite 
that  al  the  good  ordre  of  dyvyne  service  dependeth  uppon. 

I  have  enquired  also  of  the  condition  of  that  dignite.  And 
finde  that  except  maister  Warham  ther  hath  not  been  as 
eny  man  here  can  Remembre  eny  chanter  but  that  he  hath 
kept  personel  Residence.  The  Revenewe  therof  excedeth 
not  yerely  the  value  of  xxxvj  ti.  When  it  ys  best  Repayred. 
And  yit  xij  li  therof  standeth  in  candel  Rent  that  ys  for 
nowe  almoost  in  an  extreme  decay.  And  the  place  of  his 
inhabitation  ys  fowle  to  loke  to  and  overgrowen  almoost 
like  a  wildernesse. 

And  where  as  ye  say  that  I  forgete  my  promes  to  the 
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king.  Nay  Nay  I  thinke  wel  uppon  it  and  have  the  said 
dignite  in  myn  handes  ungeven. 

Trouth  it  ys  that  I  nevir  said  nay  unto  the  kinges  grace 
neither  in  the  archedeconery  of  Wellys  that  ys  wel  worth 
viij''''  ii.  and  more  nor  yit  in  the  archedeconery  of  Tanton 
worth  in]'"'xij  li.  Nor  in  the  prebend  of  Yatton  worth  an 
C.  markes  that  M'.  baptist  brother  hath  nor  in  the  benefice 
Aisbury  worth  fiftj  markes  and  a  vicary  endueth  that  M' 
Urswik  hath.  And  for  the  denery  I  compowned  with  his 
grace  as  ye  knowe  wel.  But  and  I  had  geven  theym  of  my 
self,  suche  personaiges  shuld  have  had  theym  as  I  am  sure 
shuld  have  kept  daily  Residence.  Wherby  God  shuld  have 
been  far  the  bettre  served  and  my  chirche  sett  in  f arre  gretter 
honeur  by  the  same. 

The  king  was  oonys  aggreed  that  ye  shuld  make  an  eend 
between  his  grace  and  me.  What  his  plaisir  ys  nowe  I  can 
not  say. 

Certain  it  ys.  that  the  dignite  of  the  chanter  above  and 
amonges  al  the  dignitees  of  my  chirche  ys  moost  behooful 
and  moost  bonden  to  be  contynuely  Resident  for  the  wele 
and  ordering  of  divine  service.    Raison  dryveth  it. 

And  bycause  I  wol  not  accombre  you  with  eny  lenguer 
writing.  It  shal  plaise  the  king  sithens  this  benefice  ex- 
cedeth  not.  xxxvj  li.  and  farre  in  decay  and  Require th  per- 
sonel  Residence  by  grete  and  solempne  othe  as  it  ys  above 
said,  to  suffre  me  to  be  at  my  libertie  in  the  disposition 
therof  for  thassured  contynuance  of  divine  services  and 
to  have  of  me  xl  ii.  for  the  same  my  libertie.  Oreiles  his 
grace  to  take  the  charge  of  divine  services  uppon  his  con- 
science. And  to  name  eny  habil  personne  therto.  and  I  shal 
make  out  my  sufficient  collacion  uppon  the  same  for  his 
plaiser.  Soo  as  god  willing  my  conscience  shalbe  sauf  in 
every  behalf.  And  what  his  grace  wol  doo  in  the  premisses. 
It  may  like  you  to  certifie  me  by  writing  ffor  this  matier 
toucheth  moost  the  wele  of  my  chirche  of  eny  thing  sithens 
it  was.myne.  In  the  surplis  it  shal  plaise  you  to  geve  cre- 
dence to  Thomas  Grene.  At  my  palais  of  Wellys.  the  xj 
day  of  June. 

Oliver  Bathe 
Endorsed  :  To  maister  [Reyjnald  Bray. 

As  Warham  was  elected  Bishop  of  London  in  Oct.  1501, 
and  the  precentorship  was  held  bj  Bishop  Thomas  Cornish  on 
4  Sept.  1502,  this  letter  must  be  dated  11  June  1502. 

We  have  now  to  note  the  various  appointments  which  were 
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made  in  connection  with  what  the  bishop  speaks  of  as  his 
"  promise  unto  the  king." 

(1)  .  The  archdeaconry  of  Wells.  The  reference  here  is  to 
"  Francis  archbishop  of  Byzantium  and  prince  of  the  empire," 
who  according  to  the  Chapter  records  was  installed  in  the 
archdeaconry  on  30  Dec.  1500.  The  archdeaconry  fell  vacant 
soon  after  this  letter  was  written  :  for  on  19  Nov.  1502 
Thomas  Beamont,  the  archdeacon  of  Bath,  was  installed  as 
archdeacon  of  Wells  :  his  successor  at  Wells  was  the  famous 
Polydore  Vergil. 

(2)  .  The  archdeaconry  of  Taunton.  On  16  Dec.  1496 
Robert  Shirborne  was  installed. 

(3)  .  The  prebend  of  Yatton,  "that  Mr.  baptist  brother 
hath,"  is  somewhat  puzzling.  All  1  have  found  is  that  on 
28  Nov.  1499  Sir  Jheronimus  Boerius  of  Thabia  Januensis, 
LL.D.,  was  installed  ;  and  that  on  his  death  Bernard  Boerius 
clerk  succeeded  to  his  prebend  31  July  1506. 

The  vicarage  of  Yatton  was  held  by  a  much  more  famous 
person,  Master  Christopher  Urswick,  who  on  6  Oct.  1502 
{i.e.  four  months  after  this  letter),  Avas  installed  to  the  prebend 
of  Eston  in  Gordano.  Chr.  Urswick  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  and  held  even  a  more  prominent  position  than 
Reginald  Bray  in  the  arrangements  which  placed  Henry  VII 
on  the  throne.  At  this  time  he  was  dean  of  Windsor  and 
registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  having  succeeded  Bishop 
Oliver  King  in  that  office. 

(4)  .  Lastly,  the  deanery,  of  which  the  bishop  says,  "  I 
compowned  with  his  grace  as  ye  knowe  wel."  The  deanery 
was  not  in  the  bishop's  gift,  nor  (as  it  is  now)  in  the  king's. 
Yet  if  both  king  and  bishop  were  insistent,  the  chapter's  right 
of  free  election  from  among  their  own  body  would  not  easily 
be  asserted.  The  great  Dean  Gunthorpe  had  died  in  June 
1498,  having  left  his  house  a  marvel  of  beauty,  such  that  in 
later  days  it  was  coveted  and  claimed  on  two  occasions  by  the 
greatest  men  in  the  kingdom — Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  and 
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the  Protector  Somerset.  A  few  days  after  his  death  a 
message  came  from  the  king  to  the  chapter,  requesting  them  to 
place  the  election  in  his  hands,  and  saying  that  he  would 
nominate  one  who  was  a  canon  and  a  doctor.  Mr.  ftichard 
Hatton  who  brought  the  message  was  both  !  The  chapter 
replied  cautiously,  saying  that  the  canons  who  were  entitled  to 
elect  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  election 
could  take  place  till  they  had  the  bishop's  licence  to  proceed. 
The  next  fact  bearing  on  the  matter  is  that  on  28  Oct. 
William  Cousyn,  in  jure  licenciatus,  {i.e.  not  yet  a  doctor),  the 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  was  installed  as  a  canon.  On  25  Dec.  he 
was  elected  dean  :  he  was  installed  by  proxy  23  June  1499, 
and  again  in  person  8  June  1502,  when  he  is  described  as 
decretorum  doctor. 

Why  should  the  bishop  have  compounded  with  the  king  to 
secure  this  election  ?  It  can  hardly  be  that  he  was  specially 
concerned  to  protect  the  chapter's  right  of  free  election.  A 
little  family  history  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 
The  chapter  records  shew  that  on  12  Oct.  1502  a  confirma- 
tion w^as  sealed  of  the  bishop's  grant  of  the  manor  of  Compton 
Bishop  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  Cousyn  and  Robert  Cosyn  her 
son.  This  grant  was  cancelled  soon  afterward  and  the  manor 
of  Blackford  was  given  instead.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the 
bishop's  sister  had  married  the  future  dean's  brother.  We 
may  go  a  step  further  in  conjecture :  for  we  remember  that 
the  bishop  had  a  niece  named  Dame  Elizabeth  Philpot.  If 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cousyn  she  was  the  niece 
both  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  dean.  Who  her  husband  was 
we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  he  was  no  distant 
relation  to  Robert  Philpot  who  on  20  Oct.  1505  was  installed 
in  the  prebend  of  Whitelakyngton. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  family  influence,  we  may  note 
here  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Oliver  King,  was  appointed  on  13  Sept.  1501  steward 
of  all  the  hundreds  and  lordships  of  the  dean  and  chapter ; 
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and  that  Edward  Braj  was  prebendary  of  Litton  in  1500,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Bray  in  1503.  These  things  shock 
us  now  :  but  they  only  began  to  shock  the  general  conscience 
in  England  about  50  years  ago. 

We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  Thomas  Grene  who 
was  the  bearer  of  this  letter  was  in  Sept.  1499  appointed 
keeper  of  the  bishop's  park  and  manor  of  Banwell  and  bailiff 
of  the  hundred  of  Wynterstoke. 

The  fourth  letter  is  written  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray  by  John 
Dawtrey,  who  in  one  of  the  other  letters  the  bishop  spoke  of 
as  "  my  feluwe  Dawtre  of  hampton."  It  would  seem  that  the 
town  of  Southampton  had  got  into  trouble  with  the  king  and 
had  been  heavily  fined.    Dawtre  intercedes  on  their  behalf. 

More  interesting  is  the  story  he  tells  of  some  of  the  con- 
federates of  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  This  young  nobleman  was 
son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  of  Elizabeth  sister  of 
King  Edward  IV.  He  was  employed  on  some  occasions  by 
Henry  VII,  whose  ward  he  had  been ;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1499  he  fled  the  country.  He  was  persuaded  to  return,  but  in 
August  1501  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
hoping  with  his  support  to  gain  the  English  crown.  On  7  Sept. 
he  was  publicly  "accursed"  as  a  traitor  at  Paul's  Cross.  His 
plans  came  to  nothing,  and  in  January  1506  he  was  sur- 
rendered by  Philip  King  of  Castile  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  :  in  1513  he  was  beheaded  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

John  Dawtrey's  letter  was  written  in  October  1501  or  1502. 
It  tells  of  a  plot  at  Beaulieu  Abbey,  in  which  the  abbot's 
porter  and  certain  refugees  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there 
were  involved  ;  the  party  was  captured  when  they  were  on 
the  point  of  sailing  to  join  Edmund  de  la  Pole. 

4.    {Westminster  Abbey  Muniments,  16,030]. 

After  alle  dew  recummendacyon,  please  it  your  master- 
shippe  to  have  knowlege,  'The  mej^er  of  Hampton  hathe 
word  owt  of  the  Exchequer  that  master  undertresorer  wylle 
sette  so  grete  amercementes  uppon  the  towne  that  they 
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shalle  not  be  abylle  to  here  hit  ;  as  v  li  the  fyrst  day,  and 
every  day  gretter  and  gretter  :  and  if  he  so  doe  the  towne 
wille  be  clerely  done.  The  meyer  this  yere  hathe  endeveryd 
hymselfe  very  welle  to  gader  money,  and  dayly  doythe  : 
so  that  I  shalle  br3rnge  uppe  at  alle  halowtyde  for  the  kyng 
cel.  ii  or  more  ;  beside  the  quene  and  alle  other  payementes  : 
the  uttermost  peny  that  can  be  made  shalle  surely  be  broughte 
uppe  then.  Wherfor  the  meyer  and  his  bretheryn  beseche 
your  good  mastershippe  to  be  so  good  master  un  to  them, 
that  the  proces  may  be  stoppyd  tylle  that  tyme.  I  thjoike 
your  mastershippe  hathe  herd  of  the  treson  begon  at  beaule, 
whiche  was  thus.  Skelton,  Badcocke  the  corny sshe  man  that 
Ran  away  with  the  shippe  of  tyn  owt  of  the  west  countrey, 
Baskervyle  the  abbot  is  porter,  with  diverse  other  seyntuary 
men,  to  the  number  of  x  personys  jnitendyd  to  have  stolyn 
a  shippe  and  to  have  gone  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  They 
wer  evyn  at  the  poynt  of  ther  goyng  :  how  be  it,  hit  ys 
discoveryd  and  they  alle  taken  except  one  of  the  sympelyst 
of  them.  Yesterday  I  was  at  beaule,  and  baskervyle  con- 
fessyd  every  word  playnely,  and  coursyd  moche  Skelton 
and  Badcocke.  Diverse  of  the  remenaunt  have  confessyd 
hit  also,  as  knowethe  alinighty  god,  who  ever  preserve  your 
good  mastershippe.  Wrete  at  hampton  the  xv*^  day  of 
October 

By  your  servaunt 

John  Dawtrey. 

Endorsed  :  To  the  righte  worshipfulle  and  my  syngeler  good 
master  Ser  Reynold  Bray  knyght  for  the  kynges  body 
be  this  delyveryd. 


@t  aiDfielm  T5or  ®rounD  ©tone  mm,  mnt^. 
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General  Manager. 


BATH  Oolite  belongs  to  what  geologists  call  "Jurassic" 
formation.  When  cut  in  its  green  state  it  is  of  a  warm 
jellow  colour  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture.  The  spherulitic  granules  or  eggs  whence 
its  name  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  have  often  been  ex- 
amined microscopically,  and  usually  fail  to  exhibit  any  organic 
structure,  consisting  merely  of  concentric  films  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Nowhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  Europe  are  the 
lower  members  of  the  Jurassic  group  of  rocks  so  extensively 
developed  as  in  the  Bath  district.  The  fine  freestone  or  build- 
ing beds  of  the  Bath  Stone  series  vary  in  the  number  and 
thickness,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
structural  condition.  These  beds  are  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  they  exist  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the  surface,  and  are 
therefore  quarried,  or  rather  mined,  in  long  tunnels,  and  to-day 
after  many  years  during  which  the  stone  has  been  extracted, 
the  workings  of  the  Bath  and  Portland  Stone  Firms,  Limited, 
alone  extend  to  over  60  miles  in  length. 

When  the  shafts  were  sunk  along  the  line  of  the  Box  Tunnel 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  they  were  carried  through  at 
several  points  of  the  beds  of  the  great  Oolite.  Clear  evidence 
here  was  shown  of  the  succession  of  the  strata  which  led  to 
the  re-development  of  the  stone  in  that  district,  and  as  years 
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went  on  more  ground  was  prospected  through  Corsham  and  as 
far  as  Monks  Park,  reveaUng  the  existence  of  the  Oolite 
formation  in  varying  thicknesses  and  quality.  Indeed  we  may 
truly  say  that  Brunei's  famous  tunnel,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  unnecessary  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  not  only 
led  to  the  vast  development  of  Bath  Stone,  but  also  enabled 
the  Great  Western  Railway  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  freights 
such  as  they  and  Brunei  never  anticipated. 

In  quarrying  stone  the  first  question  is  to  determine  whether 
it  shall  be  reached  by  an  open  or  underground  working,  and 
this  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  upper  rag  stones  : 
they  must  of  necessity  be  passed  through  to  reach  the  stone, 
and  tunnelling  on  the  face  of  an  escarpment  such  as  at  Box  and 
Farleigh,  or  sinking  a  slope  shaft  as  in  the  Corsham  district, 
proved  the  best  and  most  economical  process.  One  system  of 
getting  the  stone  prevails  throughout  the  quarries,  and  this  sys- 
tem is  an  inversion  of  the  mode  of  working  coal.  The  coal  miner 
in  many  mines  undercuts  his  coal  that  the  mass  may  fall  and 
break,  but  building  stones  so  worked  would  make  a  valueless 
rubbish  heap.  The  freestone  miner  or  quarryman  has  to  com- 
mence his  operations  at  the  roof  of  the  stone.  This  picking 
operation  is  effected  by  means  of  adze-shaped  picks,  on  the 
heads  of  which  longer  handles  are  inserted  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  men  thus  making  their  driving  a  distance  of  six 
to  seven  feet  back  into  the  rock.  The  width  or  span  of  these 
stalls  must  of  course  depend  on  the  soundness  of  the  rock. 
At  Monks  Park  they  can  be  driven  without  danger  a  width  of 
25  to  30  feet.  In  the  Box  Ground  quarries,  where  the  rock  is 
not  so  sound  and  the  capping  or  ceiling  bed  not  so  regular,  the 
openings  are  limited  to  from  12  to  20  feet. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  witness  the  process  heretofore 
described  that  the  removal  of  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  rock 
immediately  under  the  ceiling  deprives  the  overlying  strata  of 
the  support  of  this  area  of  stone,  as  effectually  as  its  removal 
throughout  from  roof  to  floor  would  do  ;  and  any  tendency  for 
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thefceiling  to  settle  or  fall  is  at  once  detected  and  risk  o£  life 
and  limb  guarded  against.  Another  process,  bj  a  fresh  agency, 
is  now  called  into  exercise,  for  the  cutting  of  the  rock  into 
blocks  of  suitable  dimensions  ;  for  this  purpose  a  one-handled 
saw  is  used.  These  saws  are  worked  in  lengths  of  four,  five,  six 
and  seven  feet,  and  are  made  broad  and  deep  at  the  head  or 
extreme  point,  so  as  to  ensure  the  saw  sinking  to  its  work  at 
that  point.  The  saw  is  worked  in  first  horizontally,  dropping 
a  little  as  the  cut  goes  on,  and  after  the  rock  is  thus  opened 
down  to  the  next  natural  parting,  or  bed,  the  block  is  thus 
separated  laterally  from  the  parent  rock,  levers  are  introduced 
into  the  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  block,  weighted  and  shaken 
till  the  block  is  forcibly  detached  at  the  back.  It  is  then 
drawn  away  by  the  crane,  and  the  broken  end  and  the  bed 
dressed  with  the  axe,  so  as  to  make  the  block  shapely  ;  placed 
on  a»trolley  and  conveyed  by  horses  to  the  loading  station  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  passing  on  tram  lines  through  the 
fields.  After  the  first  block  is  removed  it  is  evident  that  the 
workmen  have  then  access  by  that  opening  to  the  back  of  the 
bank  of  stone,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  this  to  work  the 
saw  transversely,  which,  separating  the  block  from  its  back  or 
hinder  attachment,  renders  all  further  breaking  ofi*  unnecessary, 
so  the  first  block  of  each  face  is  the  only  stone  broken  from 
the  rock.  To  each  face  or  heading  of  work,  a  10-ton  crane  is 
erected  in  such  position  as  to  command  the  whole  face.  After 
a  block  of  freestone  has  been  loosened  in  situ,  a  lewis  bolt  is 
let  into  the  face  of  the  block,  the  chain  of  the  crane  attached 
to  it,  and  the  block  is  then  drawn  out  horizontally.  By  the 
removal  of  the  first  stratum  a  sufficient  space  is  obtained  to 
allow  the  workmen  an  entrance  under  the  roof  ;  and  vertical 
cuts  are  again  carried  through  the  next  bed  to  the  parting 
below,  and  tranverse  cuts  readily  made  ;  meanwhile  the  cutting 
is  continued  in  the  picking  bed,  the  upper  layer  removed  as 
before,  and  everything  below  this  point  quarried  away,  with  all 
the  sides  of  the  block  sawn,  except  the  bed  on  which  it  has 
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rested,  and  those  abutting  on  the  natural  joints.  Hence  each 
block  comes  out  readj  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  mason 
and  builder. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Box  Hill,  both  above  and  on  each 
side  of  Brunei's  famous  tunnel.  Oolite  has  been  extracted  in 
large  quantities,  even  so  far  back  as  Saxon  times.  Haselburj 
"  Quarre  "  or  Quarry,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance 
of  the  St.  Aldhelm  Box  Grround  Quarry,  has  been  identified 
as  the  place  where  the  stone  was  taken  out  for  building 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  was 
taken  from  land  belonging  to  the  Prior  of  Bradenstoke,  but  is 
now  part  of  our  company's  workings,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  stone  from  the  same  strata  was  quarried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  recent  restoration.  This  is  truly  remarkable 
evidence  of  historical  continuity  so  far  as  stone  is  concerned. 

The  tradition  of  the  discovery  of  the  famous  stone  at  Box, 
known  as  Box  Ground,  is  not  generally  known.  According  to 
the  legend,  St.  Aldhelm,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and 
vir':ue,  being  about  to  found  this  Abbey  at  Malmesbury,  indi- 
cated, by  throwing  down  his  glove,  the  spot  where  stone  might 
be  found,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Aubrey,  the  learned  Wilt- 
shire antiquary  :  "  Haslebury  Quarre  (i.e.  Box)  is  not  to  be 
forgot ;  it  is  the  eminentiest  freestone  quarry  in  the  West  of 
England,  Malmsbury,  and  all  round  the  country  of  it.  The 
old  men's  story  that  St.  Aldhelm,  riding  over  there,  threw 
down  his  glofe  and  bade  them  digge  and  they  should  find 
great  treasure,  meaning  the  quarry."  Little  did  this  learned 
prelate  think  that  the  great  treasure  which  Brunei  also  assisted 
to  discover  should  still  be  worked  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  hun- 
dred years.  St.  Aldhelm  also  built  the  little  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture  in  this  country,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  says  : — ^'  This,  the  one  surviving  old  Enghsh 
Church  in  the  land,"  and  probably  the  oldest  English  church 
in  the  land.    It  seems  only  natural  that  such  a  keen  observer 
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as  Leland  should  note  the  existence  of  these  quarries,  for  in  the 
account  of  his  itinerary,  he  says  "  I  left  the  left  hand  on  the 
toppe  of  a  little  hille  a  hermitage  ;  withyn  a  little  1  turned 
down  to  Hasilbyre." 

The  quarries  near  Box  have  supplied  stone  for  the  erection 
of  many  other  noteworthy  and  historic  buildings.  Among 
them  are  Lacock  Abbey,  and  mansions  at  Shockerwick,  Bo- 
w^ood  and  Corsham  Court.  The  Augustinian  Abbey  of 
Lacock  is  situated  in  an  old  Wiltshire  town  about  three  miles 
south  of  Chippenham,  on  the  high  road  between  Bath  and 
London.  Lacock  Abbey  is  of  historical  importance.  It  was 
founded  in  1232  by  Ela,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Norman 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  Seven  years  after  its  foundation  she  her- 
self became  its  abbess.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Bath 
in  1574,  she  stayed  at  the  Abbey  on  her  way  thither.  Lacock 
Abbey  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  the  King  during  the 
great  rebellion  ;  it  was  besieged  in  1 645  by  Parliamentary 
troops,  and  the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender  on  honorable 
terms.  This  structure  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  build- 
ing of  Bath  stone,  though  much  of  the  present  building,  and 
surrounding  out-buildings,  are  16th  century  work.  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear  states  that  the  Abbey  buildings  were  constructed 
with  rubble  walls  of  hard  stone,  and  dressings  of  freestone, 
and  was  supplied  from  the  Haselbury  Quarre  in  the  Manor  of 
Box.  In  the  Lacock  cartulary,  preserved  at  the  Abbey, 
"  Henry  Cook  or  Crook  gives  to  the  Convent  the  quarry 
between  the  lands  of  Sampson,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Boxe, 
and  Walter  Campedene,  with  the  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress 
so  long  as  it  lasts." 

This  quarry,  in  1241,  was  an  open  one  with  an  adit  or  tunnel 
into  the  sides  of  the  hill  over  the  present  Box  Tunnel.  Pro- 
bably this  portion  of  Henry  Crook's  domains  became  worked 
out,  for  one,  Robert  Abbot  of  Stanley,  in  Wiltshire,  whose 
abbey  was  built  with  stone  from  the  same  quarry,  gave  to  the 
said  convent  one  part  of  his  quarry  "  at  Haselburry,  being,  in 
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length,  76  feet,  and  in  width  that  which  was  theirs,  and  they 
may  take  as  much  stone  as  they  can  from  that  place  in  ex- 
change for  that  other  quarry  that  the  Convent  bought  of 
Henry  Crook." 

A  stone  trough  is  to  be  seen  in  the  refectory  at  Lacock 
Abbey,  which  must  have  weighed,  before  cutting,  at  least  10 
tons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  large  a  stone  could  have  been 
conveyed  so  many  miles  from  the  quarry.  The  beautiful  re- 
naissance mansion,  "  Longleat,"  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  was  built  with  Box  stone  in  the  16th  century,  John  of 
Padua  being  the  reputed  architect.  Sir  John  Thynne,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis,  purchased  an  acre  of  quarry 
land  at  Haselbury,  and  it  was  from  here  the  stone  was  taken  to 
build  this  stately  residence. 

Henry  VII  Chapel  of  Westminster,  parts  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Apsley  House  [the  gift  of  the  nation  to  the  Great 
Duke  of  Wellington]  were  cased  in  Box  stone,  while  portions 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

To-day  many  thousands  of  tons  are  sent  out  from  this 
famous  quarry  for  building  work,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  Canada  also. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T  is  to  movements  of  the  crust  acting  with  more  or  less 


-L  intensity,  all  through  the  Earth's  geographical  evolution, 
that  we  owe  the  divervsity  of  age  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks 
that  compose  the  surface. 

These  movements  have  crumpled  up  the  old  sea  beds  of  past 
epochs  in  the  earth's  story,  and  have  allowed  the  sea,  rain, 
and  rivers  to  waste  and  grind  them  to  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
in  time  to  form  conglomerates,  sandstones,  limestones,  slates 
and  shales,  to  be  in  their  turn  upheaved,  abraded,  and  in  part 
reconstructed. 

Most  rocks,  not  of  igneous  origin,  are  derived  from  the 
waste  of  pre-existing  rocks,  but  this  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of 
limestones,  such  as  those  of  Brean  Down,  into  the  composition 
of  which  the  remains  of  the  shells,  crinoids,  and  corals,  that 
lived  in  the  seas  of  the  time,  entered  more  largely  than  the 
terrigenous  mud,  or  silt,  associated  with  them.  Geologists 
distinguish  the  different  ages  of  rocks  by  their  relative  positions 
and  structures,  which  constitute  the  province  of  Stratigraphy, 
or  Tectonic  Geology — by  the  plants,  animals,  marine  and 
fresh-water  organisms  contained  in  them  ;  a  study  which 
reveals  successive  zoological  epochs,  and  is  called  Palaeontology. 

Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX J,  Part  II.  b 
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A  Geological  Sketch  of  Br  can  Down. 


THE  OLDEE  KOCKS. 

The  rocks  of  Brean  Down  were  originally  deposited  in  more 
or  less  horizontal  layers  in  the  sea.  They  form  the  westerly 
continuation  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Mendips, 
and  though  now  isolated  at  the  surface,  are  connected  beneath 
it  with  the  limestones  of  Uphill,  and  of  Worle  Hill,  Wood- 
spring,  Broadfield  Down,  and  Clevedon. 

The  limestone  beds  of  Brean  Down  partake  of  the  northerly 
tilt,  or  dip,  which 'is  exhibited  by  the  Mendip  limestones  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  range,  where  we  find  them  passing 
under  the  Millstone  Grit  beds,  which  in  their  turn  dip  north- 
ward under  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  Thus  by  tectonic 
geology  we  prove  that  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  older 
than  the  Coal  Measures. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  proved  to  be  newer  than  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  which  rises  from  beneath  the  intervening 
Lower  Limestone  Shales,  and  comes  to  the  surface  near 
Winscombe,  Priddy,  Wells,  and  from  Masbury  Camp  over 
I  eacon  Hill  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Whatley. 

As  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  belongs  to  the  Devonian  period, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  newer  than 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Quantocks  and  Exmoor. 

Structure  of  Mendips.  The  upheaval  and  folding  of  the 
Mendip  range  is  due  to  the  "  Armorican  Movement,"  the 
same  great  north  and  south  terrestrial  shrinkage  as  that  which 
produced  the  folding  of  the  older  rocks  of  West  Somerset, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  South  Ireland,  Brittany,  and 
the  Ardennes  in  post-Carboniferous  and  pre-Triassic  times. 
On  the  south  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  outcrops  we  find  the 
Lower  Limestone  Shales  dipping  southward  under  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  thus  proving  that  the  general 
structure  of  the  Mendip  range  is  an  arch,  or  anticlinal  fold. 

This  anticlinal  folding  is  irregular,  and  the  beds  forming  the 
crest  undulate,  dipping  in  places  east  and  west,  so  that  they 
present  a  series  of  anticlinal  domes  or  periclines. 
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A  pericline  is  the  antithesis  of  a  basin.  That  is  to  say, 
from  an  axis  of  any  given  length  the  beds  of  rock  dip  away  on 
all  sides  in  a  pericline,  whilst  in  a  basin  they  dip  from  all  sides 
toward  the  axis. 

Denudation  of  Mendips.  To  the  denudation  of  these  peri- 
clines  the  exposure  of  the  several  masses  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone on  the  Mendips  is  due. 

The  Somerset  Coal  Measures  are  preserved  in  basins  in  an 
undulating  synclinal  curve  or  trough,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  concealed  by  the  newer  Secondary  Kocks.  This 
arrangement  at  and  beneath  the  surface  has  been  excellently 
shown  by  the  late  J.  McMurtrie.^ 

Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds  has  proved  the  existence  of 
Silurian  under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  Eastern  Men- 
dips,^  so  that  when  we  contemplate  the  denudation  of  the 
irregular  Mendip  anticline,  where  Silurian  rocks  come  to 
the  surface,  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, as  well  as  the  overlying  Lower  Limestone  Shales, 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  Millstone  Grit,  and  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  Coal  Measures  must  have  taken  place.  This  re- 
moval represents  a  vertical  height  of  not  less  than  13,000  feet, 
or  considerably  over  two  miles,  of  which  3,000  feet  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  pericline  west  of  Black  Down  is 
concealed  at  Shipham  by  Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  the  beach 
deposit  of  the  Keiiper  Marls,  which  entirely  obscure  the 
western  end  of  the  pericline,  and  break  the  superficial  con- 
tinuity of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Loxton  on  the 
south,  and  at  either  end  of  Banwell  Hill  on  the  north. 

These  Marls,  with  their  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  beach,  en- 
croach on  the  north  and  south  flanks  of  the  Mendips,  con- 
cealing the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal  Measures,  and  flanking 

1.  Trans.  Instit.  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  XX,  PI.  xii,  1901. 

2.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  LXIII  (1907),  217-238;  and  Proc.  Bristol  Nat. 
Soc,  Nov.,  1912. 
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A  Geological  Sketch  of  Brean  Down. 


the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Broadfield  Down,  except  be- 
tween Barrow  Gurnej  and  Winford,  where  Ehastic  and 
Lower  Lias  beds  overlie  them. 

As  we  proceed  eastw^ard,  owing  to  the  general  easterly  tilt 
of  the  Secondary  Rocks,  newer  formations  come  on. 

Thus  Rhaetic  and  Lias  beds  rest  directly  on  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone,  Lower  Limestone  Shales,  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  indiscriminately,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  Priddy,  and 
East  Harptree,  whilst  further  east,  between  Doulting  and 
Mells,  the  Lias  passes  under  Oolitic  rocks  which  rest  directly 
on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  older  rocks,  entirely  con- 
cealing them  on  the  summits  toward  Whatley. 

Thus  we  prove  by  tectonic  geology  that  the  great  removal 
of  material  from  the  Mendips  took  place  before  the  deposition 
of  the  Secondary  Rocks  which  surround  them,  and  which 
break  the  superficial  continuity  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Older  Rocks  in  places. 

This  interval  in  time  is  partly  bridged  over  on  the  south  of 
the  Mendips  by  Lower  Trias  and  Permian  rocks.  In  some 
purts  of  the  world  the  gap  is  entirely  filled  by  Permo-Carbon- 
iferous  Rocks. 

The  diagram,  Plate  1,  illustrating  the  removal  of  rocks 
from  the  Mendip  anticline,^  might  wdthout  further  explanation 
suggest  the  denudation  of  a  mountain  range  over  two  miles  in 
altitude,  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  Armorican  movement  progressed,  the 
originally  horizontal  strata  would  be  folded,  and  from  the 
time  when  they  emerged  from  the  sea  would  be  attacked  by 
it  as  well  as  by  subaerial  agencies,  and  this  ceaseless  abrasion 
would  go  on  possibly  for  long  periods  pari  passu  with  the 
elevatory  movement  as  the  land  rose. 

1 .  The  broken  lines  are  designed  to  represent  the  general  structure  beneath 
the  surface  and  their  continuation  above  the  surface  denotes  the  mass  of 
material  denuded,  without  the  complication  of  thrust  faults,  such  as  suggested 
by  me  in  1891  {Proc.  Som.  Arch.  <k  N.  H.  Soc,  XXXVI,  ii,  122),  and  by  Prof. 
Reynolds  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  Trap 
Rocks  in  1907  {Quart.  Journ.  Geol  Soc,  LXIII.  234-5). 
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In  this  diagram  section  (drawn  northwards  from  a  point 
half-a-mile  E.  of  Doulting  Church),  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  the  probable  overfolding  of  the  axis,  and  the  reversed 
dips  in  the  Coal  Measures  depicted  bj  McMurtrie  in  treating 
of  the  isolated  masses  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  overthrust 
on  the  Coal  Measures  at  Luckington  and  Vobster.^ 

PalcBontological  Position  of  Brean  Doivn  Rocks, 

To  return  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  beds  of  Brean 
Down.  These  beds  form  a  small  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  and  their  position  in  that  series  has  been  palgeon- 
tologically  determined  by  Dr.  Sibly,^  in  accordance  with  the 
successive  zones  into  w^hich  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has 
been  divided  by  Dr.  Vaughan.^  Each  zone  is  marked  by 
certain  leading  forms,  accompanied  by  an  assemblage  of  fossils 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  allows  of  the  determination  of  the 
zone  where  the  leading  forms  are  scarce,  or  where,  owing  to 
local  changes,  the  organisms  have  undergone  modification,  etc. 

The  zones  in  descending  order  are  :  Dibunophyllnm  zone, 
Seminula  zone,  Syringothyris  zone,  Zaphrentis  zone,  Cleistopora 
zone. 

Dr.  Sibly  includes  the  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Brean 
Dovrn  in  the  Syringothyris  zone,  and  beds  on  the  south  side 
in  Horizon  7 — intermediate  between  the  Syringothyris  and 
Zaphrentis  zones. 

SECONDAKY  ROCKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
MARSH  LANDS. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  from  Brean  Down  to  the 
extensive  flat  lands  which  stretch  toward  Congresbury  and 
Clevedon  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Glastonbury  and  the  Polden 
Hills,  and  by  Stretcholt  to  the  Bridgwater  levels,  on  the  other. 

1.  Printed  at  the  Herald  Office,  Northgate  Street,  Bath,  1876.  See  also 
Trans.  Tnstit.  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  XX,  Plate  xin,  1900-1901. 

2.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  LXII,  1906,  p.  324. 

3.  Ibid.,  vol.  LXI,  p.  181. 
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The  marsh  lands  on  the  north  are  drained  bj  the  Yeo  and 
Kenn  ;  on  the  south  of  the  Mendips  by  the  Axe  and  Brue  in  the 
Huntspill  levels,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Poldens  by  the  Parret. 

These  flats  encroach  on  the  older  Carboniferous  and  newer 
Secondary  Rocks  regardless  of  age,  concealing  their  relations 
as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  various  members  of  the  Secondary 
Rocks  (such  as  the  Keuper  Marls  of  the  Trias,  the  Rhaetic 
Beds,  and  the  Lower  Lias)  to  one  another  as  effectually  as 
the  Secondary  Rocks  conceal  the  relations  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Older  Rocks. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  marsh-lands,  viewed 
from  Brean  Down,  is  Brent  Knoll.  This  hill  is  composed 
of  Middle  Lias  beds,  capped  by  Upper  Lias  and  Midford 
Sand.  These  are  the  newest  Secondary  Rocks  between 
Crook  Peak  and  the  Poldens.  They  were  originally  con- 
nected wdth  the  rocks  of  Glastonbury  and  Glastonbury  Tor, 
and  in  the  intervening  distance  have  been  entirely  removed 
by  denudation.  They  owe  their  position  to  a  shallow  syn- 
cli'ial  basin.  The  underlying  Lower  Lias  beds,  and  the 
Rhaetic  beds  beneath,  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  marsh 
deposits  on  the  north,  but  emerge  to  the  east  in  the  Wed- 
more  hills,  and  on  the  south  in  the  Polden  Hills,  of  which 
the  Lower  Lias  Limestones  form  the  dip  slope.  On  the 
escarpment  face  of  the  Poldens  the  Rhsetic  Beds  crop  out, 
overlying  the  upper  beds  of  the  Keuper  Marls,  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  Marls  and  Dolomitic  Conglomerate, 
which  emerge  from  the  marshes  on  the  north  and  irregularly 
flank  the  south  slope  of  the  Mendips. 

This  basin-shaped  disposition  of  the  Secondary  Rocks 
under  the  Huntspill  levels  is  of  peculiar  significance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  occurrence  of  rock-salt  in  the  Keuper 
Marls  in  the  Puriton  borings  near  Dunball.  As  the  deepest 
part  of  the  trough  is  under  Brent  Knoll,  and  therefore  much 
nearer  to  the  Mendips  than  the  Poldens,  the  conditions  point 
to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  an  important  salt  field. 
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Fromlthe  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  tectonic  geology 
not  only  proves  that  the  deposits  of  the  flat  lands  are  newer 
than  the  Secondary  Rocks,  but  so  much  more  recent  that  the 
movements  which  afl'ected  the  lie  of  the  Secondary  Rocks  had 
ceased,  and  a  vast  removal,  or  denudation,  had  taken  place 
prior  to  their  deposition. 

THE  MARSH  DEPOSITS. 

The  marsh  deposits  consist  of  marine  sands  and  shingle, 
alluvial  clays  and  gravel,  estuarine  silt  and  beds  of  peat. 

They  fill  extensive  hollows  cut  out  in  the  Secondary  Rocks, 
and  in  such  inliers  of  the  Older  Rocks  as  may  occur  in  them, 
by  rivers  aided  by  incursions  of  the  sea,  when  the  land  stood 
at  a  higher  level. 

Raised  beaches.  Before  these  hollows  were  excavated, 
when  the  land  stood  at  20  to  30  feet  lower  than  now,  the  sea 
border  was  marked  by  an  old  beach  at  Birnbeck  Cove,  on  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  promontory  of  Worle  Hill,  near 
Weston-super-Mare,  and  on  Woodspring  Hill,  composed  of 
limestone  pebbles,  comminuted  shells  with  small  pieces  of  flint, 
according  to  R.  C.  Ravis,^  who  gives  the  following  list  of 
shells  from  the  Woodspring  beach  : 

Tellina  balthica  var.  solida.  Cardium  edule. 

Littorina  littorea.  Mui^ex  erinaceus. 

„       ohtorta.  Pupa. 
„        rudis.  Helix  virgata. 

Nassa  incrassata.  „  campestris. 

reticulata, 
Ostrea  edulis. 

When  these  beaches  were  formed,  the  sea,  no  doubt,  cut  back 
bays  in  the  softer  Secondary  Rocks,  which  formed  the  clifl 
line  between  the  harder  promontories  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone at  Brean  Down,  Worle  Hill,  and  Woodspring,  and  their 


1.    Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists'  Soc,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7. 
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subsequent  removal  in  tlie  excavation  of  the  hollows  in  which 
the  marsh  deposits  rest,  explains  the  absence  of  raised  beaches 
elsewhere  in  the  district. 

General  Sequence  of  Events  after  Formation  of 
Raised  Beaches.^ 

The  depression  which  permitted  of  the  formation  of  the 
raised  beaches  is  abundantly  evidenced  on  the  coast  line  of 
the  South  Western  Counties. 

1.  Elevatioji,  It  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  elevation, 
during  which  the  old  beach  line  was  carried  to  a  much- greater 
height  above  the  sea  than  its  present  position.  This  elevation 
was  attended  bj  glacial  conditions,  as  evidenced  by  boulder 
clay  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  by  great  surface  waste 
forming  "  the  Head,"  screes  and  talus  fans  shed  from  the 
higher  ground  above  on  the  old  beach  platform  in  the  South 
Western  Counties. 

During  this  period  of  more  rigorous  climatal  conditions  the 
force  and  volume  of  the  rivers,  and  their  consequent  erosive 
and  transporting  power  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  as  shown 
in  the  Cornish  stream-tin  gravels. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  elevatory  movement  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  pauses  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  the 
sea  to  form  lower  shelves,  such  as  is  evidenced  near  Padstow, 
where  the  old  beach  in  consolidated  reefs  projects  through  the 
present  sand-beach.  In  this  way  the  cutting  back  of  the 
Secondary  Rocks  would  determine  the  plane  surface,  deeply 
grooved  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Yeo,  Axe,  Brue,  and  Parret, 
as  the  elevation  proceeded. 

2.  Subsidence.  After  the  land  had  attained  its  maximum 
elevation  (the  study  of  the  marsh  deposits  only  supplies  us 
with  the  minimum),  it  began  to  sink,  and  as  the  subsidence 

1.  The  successive  general  movements  are  distinguished  by  the  numbers  1, 
2,  3,  4,  to  prevent  confusion  where  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 
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proceeded  and  more  genial  conditions  prevailed,  wood  growth 
flourished  and  extended  over  the  low  lands  which  stretched 
far  beyond  our  present  coasts.  Gradually  the  sea  circum- 
scribed the  forest  lands,  denuding  peat  beds  and  accom- 
panying fluviatile  deposits  which,  where  partially  spared,  were 
buried  beneath  marine  deposits  on  the  low  lands.  That  there 
were  periods  of  pause  and  oscillation  during  which  blown 
sands  accumulated  on  the  coast,  and  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
conditions  reasserted  themselves  for  a  time  is  highly  probable, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  importance. 

3.  Elevation.  Later  on,  however,  an  upward  movement 
took  place,  accompanied  during  its  continuance  by  a  consider- 
able denudation  of  the  precedent  marine  deposits.  In  process 
of  time  the  low  land  area  advanced  toward  Wales. 

4.  Subsidence.  The  forest  growth  readvanced  over  this 
extended  coast  line  during  the  succeeding  subsidence,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  w^hich  the  underlying  fluviatile  and  lacustrine 
clays  were  formed.  This  readvance  of  the  forests  may  be 
termed  the  submerged  forest  era,  as  it  has  left  its  traces  here 
and  there  along  our  coasts  in  peat,  with  roots  and  trunks  of 
trees  on  blue  clay,  where  exceptional  gales  have  removed  the 
overlying  sand  between  high  and  low  water-mark. 

The  submerged  forest  at  Stolford,  three  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Parret,  and  at  Shurston  Bars,  three  miles  further 
west,  where  it  was  noticed  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  has 
been  observed  by  Horner,  amongst  others.  He  mentions  roots 
and  trunks  of  oak  and  yew  in  brown  peat  on  blue  clay,  visible 
at  low  water.  The  land  must  certainly  have  stood  40  feet 
higher  when  this  part  of  the  forest  flourished,  a  minimum 
estimate  based  on  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  trees 
grew  down  to  the  actual  sea  margin.  For  all  that  we  can 
tell,  however,  the  forest  may  have  extended  to  South  Wales, 
interrupted  only  by  the  course  of  the  Severn  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 
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Borings  in  the  Marsh  Lands. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  in  the 
marsh  deposits  indications  of  the  inland  extension  of  this  final 
period  of  forest  growth.  In  the  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir 
on  the  Quantocks  and  Taunton  and  Bridgwater  areas,"  p.  83, 
I  have  pointed  to  the  probable  connection  of  the  submerged 
forest  with  peat  beds  encountered  in  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  at  Huntworth,  in  1826,  and  in  borings  at  Dunwear 
Brickyard  by  the  Parret,  at  Bason  Bridge  School  House,  and 
on  Shapwick  Turf  Moor,  without,  however,  going  into  par- 
ticulars. 

All  these  sections,  with  records  of  two  additional  borings  at 
the  Milk  Factory,  Bason  Bridge,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr. 
C.  Balfour  Stewart,  are  shown  in  tabular  form  with  reference 
to  the  tide  levels  in  the  illustration,  Plate  II.  The  surface 
levels  have  been  tested  except  as  regards  Dunwear  and  Hunt- 
worth  Canal.  Poole  gives  the  surface  at  the  latter  as 
"below  the  level  of  high-water-mark  in  the  river  Parret."^ 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  description  of  the 
43  feet  underlying  the  peat  bed  in  the  published  accoimt  of 
the  Bason  Bridge  School  House  boring,  as  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  Milk  Factory  borings,  specimens  from  which  have 
been  inspected.  Moreover,  Dr.  Stewart  has  been  informed 
that  the  peat  in  the  School  House  boring  rests  on  blue  clay, 
and  not  on  fine  calcareous  silt,  as  stated  in  the  published 
account.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  43  feet  in  question  were 
silt  it  would  account  for  the  discrepancy,  as  each  informant 
might  have  applied  to  the  whole  the  description  of  that  part 
of  the  thickness  which  he  had  specially  noticed. 

We  will  now  see,  firstly,  what  evidence  these  sections  afford 
as  to  the  contour  on  which  the  marsh  deposits  rest ;  secondly, 
how  far  these  deposits  bear  out  the  sequence  of  movements  of 
elevation  and  subsidence  since  the  formation  of  the  raised 
beaches  already  outlined. 

1.    Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists''  Soc,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  p.  46.    July,  1868. 
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Evidence  as  to  Contour  of  the  Marsh  Hollows. 

The  first  line  of  enquiry  gives  meagre  results.  The  Bason 
Bridge  borings,  reaching  Lias  at  depths  of  from  81  to  89  feet 
from  the  surface,  are  the  deepest ;  next,  some  five  miles  east 
of  them,  in  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring,  Lias  was  reached 
at  a  little  over  61  feet  from  the  surface,  which  is  lower,  the 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  basement  beds  being  between 
18  and  26  feet. 

In  the  Parret  drainage  Keuper  Marl  was  met  with  at  29  feet 
from  the  surface  in  the  canal  at  Huntworth,  and  at  about 
23  feet  from  the  surface  at  Dunwear,  so  that  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  Bridgwater  levels  lie  to  the  east  of  these  places. 

As  I  am  informed  by  the  Great  Western  Engineer  that  in 
driving  piles  for  piers  in  the  Castle  Cary  and  Langport  Line 
on  the  flats,  between  Langport  East  and  the  Parret,  the 
Keuper  Marls  were  reached  at  about  45  feet  from  the  surface 
under  clay  and  peat,  underlain,  according  to  one  account,  by 
marine  sand,  the  maximum  depth  of  the  marsh  deposits  in  the 
Bridgwater  levels  is  likely  to  be  much  more. 

The  borings  are  too  few  to  give  much  information  as  to  the 
contour  of  the  bed  of  the  marsh  deposits,  but  the  numerous 
inliers  of  Keuper  Marl  in  the  Bridgwater  levels,  and  of  Lias, 
etc.,  in  the  Huntspill  levels,  is  in  accordance  with  fluviatile 
denudation  modified  by  marine  action,  as  subsidence  allowed 
the  sea  to  plane  the  surface  of  the  old  river  channels,  its  work 
being  subsequently,  to  a  considerable  extent,  obliterated  by  a 
resumption  of  fluviatile  conditions  during  the  succeeding 
elevation. 

Evidence  as  to  Sequence  of  Events, 

As  regards  the  second  line  of  investigation,  the  borings 
furnish  much  more  satisfactory  evidence. 

Elevation  (1).  The  deepest  boring,  that  of  Bason  Bridge 
School  House,  in  which  the  Lias  was  reached  at  89  feet  from 
the  surface,  under  a  foot  of  sand  and  clay  overlain  by  three 
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feet  of  shingle,  proves  that  the  raised  beaches  were  elevated 
at  least  89  feet  above  their  present  level,  giving  a  certain 
minimum  elevation  of  about  114  feet.  The  shingle  bed  could 
only  have  been  formed  as  a  coast-fringing  beach.  At  that  time 
the  site  of  the  lowest  bed  in  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring 
would  have  been  25  feet  above  spring  tide  high-water  level. 
This  bed  of  sharp  and  broken  gravel  is  somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  accumulation  of 
the  Head.  It  may  have  been  formed  long  before  the  base- 
ment beds  in  the  Bason  Bridge  School  House  boring,  and 
when  the  land  stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than  when  the 
shingle  beach  was  made. 

Forest  groicth  before  the  HoUoivs  loere  invaded  by  the  Sea. 
Above  the  basement  gravel  in  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor 
boring,  we  have  evidence  of  the  earlier  peat  and  forest  growth 
in  a  very  compressed  bed  of  peat,  containing  well  preserved 
roots  and  rushes  3^  inches  thick,  at  a  depth  of  57  feet  4  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  60  feet  4  inches  below  spring  tide  high- 
wrter  level,  and  in  a  4  inch  bed  of  very  dense  peat  containing 
sticks  and  leaves  about  7  feet  higher  up. 

These  peat  bands,  the  intervening  fluviatile  sand  gravel  and 
blue  clay,  and  the  black  earth  underlying  the  lowest  band, 
must  have  grown  and  been  deposited  on  sites  above  high- 
water-mark,  probably  during  subsidence  (2). 

If  we  compare  their  level  with  the  deposits  at  the  corres- 
ponding levels  in  the  Bason  Bridge  borings  which  consist  of 
marine  sands,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  were  already 
formed  when  the  sea  occupied  the  site  of  the  Bason  Bridge 
borings,  and  must  therefore  be  older  than  the  marine  deposits 
at  corresponding  levels. 

Subsidence  (2).  In  the  deposits  overlying  the  shingle  bed 
in  the  Bason  Bridge  boring,  we  seem  to  have  some  indication 
of  a  stationary  condition,  during  or  after  the  formation  of  the 
shingle  bank,  permitting  of  the  accumulation  of  blown  sand, 
and  perhaps  2  feet  of  marsh  deposits,  but  in  the  overlying 
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sand  with  mariDe  shells,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  Milk  Factory 
borings  we  have  proof  of  the  subsidence  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  old  forest  ground,  on  the  site  of  these 
borings,  by  the  sea.  As  the  subsidence  went  on,  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  peat  beds  and  associated  deposits  on  the  site  of 
the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring  is  evidenced  by  the  quick- 
sand bed,  over  14  feet  in  thickness,  which  overlies  them.  The 
incursion  of  the  sea  is  marked  in  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor 
boring  by  a  bed  of  clay  with  sand  which  overlies  the  4  inch 
dense  peat  bed,  and  no  doubt  saved  it  from  destruction.  This 
clay  was  probably  attacked  by  the  sea  and  mixed  with  sand, 
an  explanation  possibly  applicable  to  the  basement  1  foot  bed 
of  sand  and  clay  which  underlies  the  shingle  in  the  Bason 
Bridge  School  House  boring.  This  latter  boring,  as  already 
pointed  out,  gives  a  certain  minimum  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  elevation  which  succeeded  the  formation  of  the  raised 
beaches,  but  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
basement  deposit  marks  the  change  from  an  elevatory  to  a 
subsiding  movement.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  incursion  of  the  sea  took  place  after  the  sub- 
sidence had  already  begun,  and  that  this  minimum  estimate  of 
the  elevation  of  the  raised  beaches  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
height  to  which  they  were  carried. 

During  the  period  of  elevation  (1)  the  maximum  amount 
of  fluviatile  denudation  would  naturally  take  place.  In  the 
succeeding  subsidence  (2)  the  infilling  and  silting  up  of  the 
channels  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  older  extensions  of 
the  forest  would  have  flourished  over  more  extended  low-lands, 
and  marsh  growths  would  cover  the  undrained  area. 

As  the  subsidence  proceeded  the  sea  would  advance,  de- 
nuding the  earlier  forest  beds  and  associated  fluviatile  deposits, 
and  planing  the  surface  in  the  coastal  districts.  In  this  way 
I  would  account  for  the  marine  sands  directly  overlying  the 
Lias  in  the  Bason  Bridge  borings,  and  further  east  in  the 
Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring,  leaving  the  earlier  marsh  deposits 
undisturbed  until  later. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  borings 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  period  of  subsidence. 

As  in  the  Bason  Bridge  borings  and  in  Shapwick  Turf 
Moor  boring,  the  marine  sands  are  overlain  by  fresh  water 
deposits,  upon  which  the  peat  beds  correlated  with  the  sub- 
merged forest  rest,  it  is  evident  that  the  subsidence  (2)  was 
succeeded  by  an  elevation  (3)  which,  as  previously  stated, 
carried  the  land,  at  a  minimum  estimate,  to  40  feet  above  its 
present  level. 

The  change  from  marine  to  fresh  water  deposits  is  marked 
in  the  Milk  Factory  borings  by  beds  (16  J  feet  in  one  boring 
and  6  feet  in  the  other)  of  silty  clay,  described  as  loamy  sand. 
These  beds  are  overlain  by  clay  at  a  level  of  between  10  and 
12  feet  below  mean  tide. 

In  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring  the  top  of  the  quick- 
sand is  overlain  by  5  feet  of  clay  and  sand,  which  gives  place 
to  clay  at  6  feet  above  mean-tide  level. 

In  the  Milk  Factory  borings,  which  are  not  50  yards  apart, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sand  varies  from  47  feet  to  34  feet 
below  mean-tide  level.  The  surface  of  the  sand  in  the  pub- 
lished account  of  the  School  House  boring  is  nearly  47  feet 
below  mean-tide  level. 

In  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring,  5  miles  east  of  the 
Bason  Bridge  borings,  the  surface  of  the  sand  is  at  about 
17  feet  below  mean-tide  level. 

From  these  discrepancies  it  is  evident  that  the  correspond- 
ence in  level  of  the  deposits  in  the  different  borings  does  not 
denote  contemporaneous  deposition  in  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration. If  we  are  to  take  the  change  from  marine  beds  to 
fresh-water  deposits  in  the  borings  as  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  subsiding  movement  (2),  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take 
the  highest  limit  of  the  marine  sands  which,  in  the  borings  we 
have  been  considering,  is  17  feet  below  the  level  of  mean-tide 
in  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring. 

To  account  for  the  replacement  of  marine  sands  by  fluviatile 
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deposits  below  the  corresponding  level  in  the  Bason  Bridge 
borings,  merely  postulates  the  denudation  of  the  sands  by 
fluviatile  agencies  during  the  succeeding  elevation  (3),  involv- 
ing the  removal  of  30  feet  of  sand  from  the  site  of  the  School 
House  boring,  and  of  from  17  to  30  feet  from  the  site  of  the 
Milk  Factory  borings.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  description  of 
the  Dunwear  boring  [where  Keuper  Marl  was  reached  at  a 
depth  of  23  feet  3  inches  from  the  surface  under  3  feet  of 
running  sand  under  4  feet  of  soft  silt,  on  which  the  peat  bed 
I  have  correlated  with  the  submerged  forest  rests],  the  sub- 
sidence would  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  sand  to  have 
accumulated  to  the  level  of  4  feet  below  mean-tide.  This 
would  involve  the  removal  of  47  feet  of  sand  from  the  site  of 
Bason  Bridge  School  House  boring.  The  soft  silt  which 
underlies  the  peat  in  the  Dunwear  boring  evidently  corresponds 
to  the  soft  silt  which  occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  Hunt- 
worth  Canal  section,  where  it  is  9  feet  thick,  and  rests  on  a 
very  interesting  bed  of  gravel ;  but  in  this  section,  where 
Keuper  Mar]  was  reached  at  29  feet  from  the  surface,  there  is 
no  mention  of  sand.  It  would  appear  that  the  sand,  if  it  ex- 
tended to  this  site,  had  been  denuded,  and  the  channel  filled 
by  silt.  Upon  the  Keuper  Marl  in  this  section  2  feet  of  blue 
clay,  penetrated  by  roots  and  rootlets  of  plants,  was  met  with, 
and  on  it  the  gravel  bed  above  mentioned  which  is  1  foot  thick, 
and  contains  shells,  coarse  hand-made  pottery,  bones  of  ox, 
horse,  deer,  and  according  to  Anstice  (in  a  letter  to  Buckland, 
Nov.,  1826),  dog  or  fox,  porpoise,  and  human  bones. 

These  two  beds  may  be  older  than  the  marine  sands,  and 
higher  beds  of  the  same  series  may  have  been  denuded  during 
the  elevation  (3)  which  led  to  the  growth  of  the  submerged 
forest :  an  alternative  explanation  is  given  further  on. 

The  Burtle  Beds.  In  the  paper  communicated  to  the 
Taunton  Field  Club  on  their  excursion  to  Brean  Down  on 
June  4th,  1914,  of  which  this  is  an  amplification,  I  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  Burtle  beds  to  incursions  of  the  sea  within  the 
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historic  period,  and  in  the  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the 
Quantocks,  etc.,"  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  belonging 
to  the  raised  beach  period.  At  that  excursion  I.  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  C.  Balfour  Stewart,  of  Huntspill, 
who  has  studied  these  beds,  and  I  have  since  visited  sections 
under  his  guidance  which  convinced  me  that  they  are  older 
than  the  submerged  forest  bed  which,  with  underlying  clay, 
we  saw  abutting  against  them  by  the  Brue  at  Highbridge. 

The  Burtle  beds  consist  of  marine  sands  largely  composed 
of  comminuted  shells.  They  occur  at  the  surface  at  Burtle 
(near  Edington  Station),  whence  the  distinguishing  name,  at 
Huntspill,  Stretcholt,  Chedzoy,  Westonzoyland,  Middlezoy, 
and  between  Perry  Court  and  Wembdon  north  of  Bridgwater. 

They  contain  recent  marine  shells,  and  are  usually  found  on, 
or  flanking,  mounds  of  Lias  and  Keuper  Marl,  which  form  in- 
liers  in  the  marsh  deposits.  In  places,  as  near  Greylake  Farm 
north  of  Othery,  the  sand  forms  a  low  mound  about  10  feet 
above  the  surrounding  marshes. 

Dr.  Stewart  regards  these  sands  as  marking  the  upper  limit 
of  the  marine  sands  met  with  in  the  borings,  and  if  I  am  right 
as  regards  the  running  sand  at  Dunwear  boring  being  a  marine 
bed,  as  the  Burtle  beds  have  been  proved  to  go  down  to  below 
the  level  of  the  peat  bed  at  Highbridge,  I  think  his  opinion 
may  be  justified. 

A  few  borings  through  the  Burtle  beds,  and  some  more 
deep  borings  in  the  marsh  deposits,  would  probably  settle  the 
question.  If  we  assume  his  theory  to  be  correct,  we  must 
admit  that  the  subsidence  (2)  continued  until  the  land  stood  at 
or  a  few  feet  below  its  present  level. 

We  would  explain  the  preservation  of  these  sands  at  the 
surface,  partly  through  their  position  on,  or  flanking  mounds 
of  Secondary  Rocks,  partly  through  their  irregular  consoli- 
dation, and  partly  through  positions  out  of  the  way  of  direct 
fluviatile  erosion  during  the  succeeding  elevation  (3). 

When  the  subsidence  had  attained  its  maximum,  there  would 
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historic  period,  and  in  the  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the 
Quantocks,  etc.,"  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  belonging 
to  the  raised  beach  period.  At  that  excursion  I.  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  C.  Balfour  Stewart,  of  Huntspill, 
who  has  studied  these  beds,  and  I  have  since  visited  sections 
under  his  guidance  which  convinced  me  that  they  are  older 
than  the  submerged  forest  bed  which,  with  underlying  clay, 
we  saw  abutting  against  them  by  the  Brue  at  Highbridge. 

The  Burtle  beds  consist  of  marine  sands  largely  composed 
of  comminuted  shells.  They  occur  at  the  surface  at  Burtle 
(near  Edington  Station),  whence  the  distinguishing  name,  at 
Huntspill,  Stretcholt,  Chedzoy,  Westonzoyland,  Middlezoy, 
and  between  Perry  Court  and  Wembdon  north  of  Bridgwater.  j 

They  contain  recent  marine  shells,  and  are  usually  found  on, 
or  flanking,  mounds  of  Lias  and  Keuper  Marl,  which  form  in- 
liers  in  the  marsh  deposits.    In  places,  as  near  Greylake  Farm 
north  of  Othery,  the  sand  forms  a  low  mound  about  10  feet  i 
above  the  surrounding  marshes. 

Dr.  Stewart  regards  these  sands  as  marking  the  upper  limit 
ol  the  marine  sands  met  with  in  the  borings,  and  if  I  am  right  | 
as  regards  the  running  sand  at  Dunwear  boring  being  a  marine 
bed,  as  the  Burtle  beds  have  been  proved  to  go  down  to  below 
the  level  of  the  peat  bed  at  Highbridge,  I  think  his  opinion 
may  be  justified. 

A  few  borings  through  the  Burtle  beds,  and  some  more 
deep  borings  in  the  marsh  deposits,  would  probably  settle  the 
question.  If  we  assume  his  theory  to  be  correct,  we  must 
admit  that  the  subsidence  (2)  continued  until  the  land  stood  at 
or  a  few  feet  below  its  present  level. 

We  would  explain  the  preservation  of  these  sands  at  the 
surface,  partly  through  their  position  on,  or  flanking  mounds 
of  Secondary  Rocks,  partly  through  their  irregular  consoli- 
dation, and  partly  through  positions  out  of  the  way  of  direct 
fluviatile  erosion  during  the  succeeding  elevation  (3).  " 

When  the  subsidence  had  attained  its  maximum,  there  would 
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no  doubt  be  a  pause  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  sand  dunes  where  the  beaches  margined  low 
islands  or  spread  over  shoals  of  Secondary  Rocks. 

Elevation  (3).  We  now  come  to  the  succeeding  movement 
of  elevation.  In  its  earliest  stages,  with  the  retreat  of  the  sea, 
the  rivers  and  streams  would  advance,  sweeping  before  them 
the  unconsolidated  sand  and  effecting  a  general  lowering  of 
the  surface,  and  as  the  elevation  progressed  they  would  deepen 
their  channels.  The  resultant  deposits  would  be  swept  sea- 
ward as  the  elevation  proceeded,  and  none  are  to  be  found  in 
the  borings,  unless  the  soft  silt  in  Dunwear  boring  and  Hunt- 
worth  Canal  section  are  of  this  date.  The  deposits  overlying 
the  marine  sands  in  the  borings  are  the  result  of  the  succeeding 
subsidence  (4),  during  which  the  submerged  forests  flourished, 
and  as  such  prove  the  height  to  which  the  land  had  been 
raised. 

Assuming  that  the  Burtle  beds  mark  the  culmination  of  the 
subsidence  (2)  during  which  the  marine  sands  in  the  borings 
were  accumulated,  we  must  take  the  lowest  level  of  the  fluviatile 
deposits  in  the  borings  as  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  succeeding  elevation  (3). 

The  criterion  to  be  taken  is  therefore  the  base  of  the 
16^  feet  bed  of  loamy  sand  (silty  clay)  in  one  of  the  Milk 
Factory  borings,  which  is  63J  feet  from  the  surface.  That  is 
the  minimum  estimate  of  the  elevation  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  removal  of  the  marine  sand  by  a  river  cutting  its  channel 
downward  through  it.  So  we  may  give  the  minimum  elevation 
in  round  numbers  as  70  feet. 

Subsidence  (4).  When  the  land  had  reached  its  maximum 
elevation,  the  beds  overlying  the  marine  sands  in  the  deepest 
borings  would  be  formed  of  an  admixture  of  fluviatile  mud 
and  sand  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ensuing  subsidence, 
and  subsequently  the  blue  clays. 

Submerged  Forest  Era.  To  formulate  any  theory  as  to 
when  the  advance  of  the  forest  growth  took  place  would  re- 
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quire  more  data  than  we  possess.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  remains  of  the  submerged  forest  on  the  fore- 
shore and  the  beds  of  peat  correlated  with  its  latest  stage  in  the 
borings  mark  the  commencement  of  that  era  or  afford  any  clue 
to  its  duration.  The  forests  may  have  flourished  in  suitable 
sites  during  the  subsidence  before  the  growth  on  these  sites. 

It  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  preservation  of 
these  relics  of  forest  growth  was  due  to  a  period  of  pause  in 
the  movement  of  depression,  during  which  the  forests  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  sites  longer,  and  under  conditions 
which  largely  restricted  the  extension  of  fluviatile  and  lacus- 
trine sedimentation. 

In  the  Bridgwater  Brickyards  a  layer  of  peat  3  to  5  inches 
thick  is  generally  found  at  about  11  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
in  one  case  my  informant,  Mr.  R.  Y.  Foley,  mentioned  the 
discovery  of  a  3  feet  bed  of  peat  at  16  feet  from  the  surface. 
Both  of  these  horizons  are  included  in  the  submerged  forest 
era,  but  which  of  them  represents  the  submerged  forest  bed  in 
the  borings  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Again,  I  cannot  say  that  the  basement  blue  clay  and  over- 
lying gravel  bed  in  the  Huntworth  Canal  section  may  not 
belong  to  the  submerged  forest  era,  in  which  case  the  marine 
sands  forming  the  basement  bed  in  the  Dunwear  section  would 
either  have  been  previously  denuded  or  had  not  extended  to 
this  site. 

If  the  soft  silt  underlying  the  submerged  forest  bed  in  this 
section  and  in  the  Dunwear  boring  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  beds  overlying  the  marine  sands  in  the  other  borings,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  they  were  formed  in  the  denudation  of 
the  marine  sands,  in  which  case,  as  already  suggested,  the 
basement  blue  clay  and  overlying  gravel  bed  would  be  neces- 
sarily of  prior  formation  to  the  marine  occupation  of  the 
marsh  hollows. 

Details  of  the  composition  of  the  peat  beds  correlated  with 
the  submerged  forest  are  unfortunately  wanting,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  Huntwor^th  section.  Here,  though  only  1  foot 
thick,  the  peat  is  said  to  consist  of  two  irregular  beds,  and  to 
contain  branches  of  alder  with  silvery  bark  and  bones  and 
horns  of  deer. 

The  lower  bed  contains  an  abundance  of  fresh-water  shells, 
whilst  the  upper  bed  contains  marine  as  well  as  fresh-water 
shells. 

The  mention  of  marine  shells  in  the  upper  bed  suggests  the 
invasion  of  the  sea  on  the  forest  ground  after  its  seaward  ex- 
tension had  been  submerged.  Proofs  of  this  are  wanting  in 
the  borings,  perhaps  owing  to  the  digging  of  the  Canal  section 
having  been  more  minutely  recorded.^ 

The  subsidence  w^hich  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
land  on  the  foreshore  would  not  have  allowed  access  of  the  sea 
to  its  landward  extension  until  the  Stolford  site  had  been  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  from  18  to  20  feet. 

The  surface  levels  of  the  marsh  lands  are  in  many  places 
below  the  level  of  Spring,  and  even  Neap  tide  high-water, 
and  the  fact  that  the  deposits  overlying  the  submerged  forest 
peat  beds  in  the  borings  are  estuarine,  fluviatile,  and  lacustrine, 
prove  the  continuance  of  the  subsidence  after  the  submergence 
of  the  forests,  and  that  the  sea  was  kept  out  by  natural  and 
artificial  embankments  whilst  estuarine  conditions  were  nor- 
mally confined  to  the  actual  river  channels.  It  is  obvious  that 
as  long  as  trees  grew  on  foreshore  sites  no  embankment  would 
be  necessary,  but  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  peat  beds  which 
mark  its  extension  in  the  borings  was  reached  by  the  sea  the 
construction  of  embankments  on  all  parts  of  the  coast  not  natur- 
ally protected  by  sand  dunes  would  have  to  be  undertaken,  when 
the  land  stood  between  10  and  16  feet  above  its  present  level. 

In  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring  it  is  only  the  low^er  part 
of  the  top  peat  bed  that  is  taken  as  representing  the  inland 

1.  See  Papers  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  IV,  and 
by  Poole,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  XX,  and  Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists'  Soc, 
ser.  2,  vol.  Ill,  No.  6. 
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extension  of  the  submerged  forest.  In  this  case,  instead  of 
destruction  and  burial  beneath  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  clays, 
the  forest  ground  was  converted  into  a  morass  which  nourished 
marsh  growths  uninterrupted  by  drainage  influxes,  or  overflows 
charged  with  sediments. 

This  is  doubtless  the  history  of  the  destruction  and  decay  of 
the  forest  growth  everywhere  on  the  low  lands,  but  the  other 
borings  are  on  sites  where  estuarine  and  fluviatile  conditions 
and  the  ponding  back  of  surface  waters  receiving  influxes  of 
mud  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  marsh  growths,  and  in  their 
earlier  operation,  no  doubt,  removed  much  of  the  decayed 
vegetation. 

In  the  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring  the  surface  of  the  peat 
is  a  few  feet  below  Spring  tide  high-water  level,  and  the  peat 
bed  is  said  to  be  16  feet  in  thickness. 

Poole,  in  an  address  to  the  Bristol  Naturalists  on  July  10th, 
1868,  gives  the  thickness  of  peat  in  the  turf  moors  as  from  15 
to  25  feet,  the  upper  beds  being  cut  for  fuel  to  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  8  feet.  He  describes  the  discovery  of  a  road,  4  feet 
wide,  made  of  split  poles  of  birch  and  alder,  leading  across  the 
peat  between  Biirtle  and  Westbury  (sic),^  and  at  7  feet  from 
its  surface.  At  this  depth  hazel  bushes  with  leaves  and  half 
ripe  nuts,  and  roots  and  stumps  of  birch  and  alder,  were  found 
standing  in  the  peat.  He  comments  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
peat  growth,  as  the  split  poles  would  have  been  rotten  if  not 
covered  up  soon  after  the  construction  of  the  roadway. 

Summary  of  Evidence  as  to  Sequence  of  Events. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  marsh  deposits  as  re- 
vealed by  the  borings  it  w411  be  seen  that  they  fully  bear  out 
the  general  statement  as  to  the  succession  of  movements  of 
elevation  and  subsidence  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
raised  beach  period. 

1.  This  is  probably  intended  to  be  Westhay,  in  the  parish  of  Meare,  and 
not  Westbury,  4  miles  n.w.  of  Wells. — h.  st.  g.  g. 
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Firstly,  they  show  that  the  raised  beaches  were  carried  up  to 
a  height  of  at  least  114  feet  above  Spring  tide  high-water  level. 

Secondly,  that  a  subsidence  succeeded  during  which  forests 
grew  and  fresh  water  deposits  were  formed  until  the  sea  entered 
and  denuding  the  previously  formed  deposits  filled  the  hollows 
with  marine  sands,  perhaps  up  to  the  present  level. 

Thirdly,  they  prove  that  the  subsiding  movement  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  elevation  of  70  feet  or  more,  attended  by  the 
denudation  of  the  marine  sands  and  the  deep  grooving  of  river 
channels  in  them. 

Fourthly,  they  show  that  this  elevation  gave  place  to  a 
subsidence  during  which  the  river  channels  silted  up  and 
forests  grew  on  a  more  extended  coast  line,  their  tenancy  being 
finally  marked  by  a  pause  in  the  subsidence  attended  by  more 
restricted  fluviatile  action.  That  they  were  submerged  on  the 
foreshore,  and  when  the  subsidence  reached  their  continuation 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  coast  line,  artificial  embank- 
ments were  constructed  to  keep  out  the  sea  where  the  coast 
was  unprotected  by  natural  barriers  such  as  sand  dunes,  and 
that  since  then  the  land  has  gone  down  perhaps  about  1 6  feet, 
and  fluviatile  deposits  and  marsh  growths  have  accumulated. 

Historic  Period. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  marsh  lands  since 
the  submerged  forest  era  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
human  agency,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
as  to  when  and  by  whom  the  embankments  which  formed  so 
important  a  feature  in  these  influences  were  first  erected. 

Horner^  quotes  De  Luc  as  to  the  discovery  of  Roman 
pottery,  moulds,  and  coins  on  peat  [evidently  the  bed  correlated 
with  the  submerged  forest  in  the  Bason  Bridge  borings]  under 
7  feet  of  silt,  when  the  channel  of  the  Brue  was  deepened. 
He  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  relics  of  two  Roman 


1.    Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  I. 
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potteries  near  Bason  Bridge,  under  12  feet  of  silt,  and  of  a 
Roman  road  in  the  vicinity  found  under  silt  at  nearly  6  feet 
below  high-water  level.  If  we  can  base  anything  on  these 
discoveries  they  would  seem  to  indicate  a  subsidence  of  about 
10  feet  during  the  Roman  occupation  and  of  about  6  feet  since 
then.  That  is  assuming  that  the  moulds  and  coins  on  the  peat 
bed  were  in  situ,  as  it  would  then  have  been  at  the  surface. 
But  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  submerged  forest  ground  marks  a 
stationary  condition  or  oscillation  in  the  subsiding  movement 
the  Britons  may  have  witnessed  its  destruction  on  the  foreshore, 
on  the  resumption  of  the  subsidence,  and  may  have  constructed 
the  first  rude  earthwork  embankments  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
the  sea  over  the  marsh  lands,  afterwards  strengthened  and 
completed  by  the  Romans  in  a  more  durable  fashion.  This 
supposition  would  account  for  a  local  advance  of  the  sea  on 
the  peat  bed  in  the  Huntworth  Canal  section. 

From  neglect  in  the  upkeep  of  these  ramparts  against  inroads 
of  the  sea,  from  gales  and  exceptional  high  tides  and  from  in- 
rushing  waves  propagated  by  earthquake  shocks,  there  were 
doubtless  many  temporary  incursions  of  the  sea  over  parts  of 
the  marsh  lands  in  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  earthquakes  are  mentioned  as  taking 
place  in  1048,  1049,  1060,  1089  (throughout  England),  1119 
(most  felt  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire),  1122 
(throughout  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire).  From  the 
same  source  we  have  references  to  a  great  sea  flood  through- 
out the  land  in  1014 ;  to  a  very  high  tide  on  St.  Martin's  day, 
1099;  to  a  great  flood  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  1125;  but, 
excepting  the  earthquake  in  1122,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Somerset  in  connection  with  these  disasters. 

In  later  times,  the  most  serious  inundation  of  the  sea  on 
these  marsh  lands  seems  to  have  been  in  1607.  Mr.  Sandford 
D.  Cole,  in  his  paper  (privately  printed,  1912)  on  "The  Sea 
Walls  of  the  Severn,"  quotes  the  black-letter  tract,  in  which 
the  1607  disaster  is  described,  and  mentions  later  incursions  of 
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the  sea.  He  gives  valuable  information  respecting  the  arti- 
ficial banks  and  their  upkeep,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
organized  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  marshj  lands,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  Sewers  Commissioners  in  Edward  Fs 
time  to  the  present  day. 

The  formation  of  the  Burtle  beds  in  historic  times  through 
inundations  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  before  adopting 
Dr.  Balfour  Stewart's  opinion  and  correlating  them  with  the 
marine  beds  in  the  borings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
actual  connection  has  yet  to  be  established.  As  far  as  the 
actual  evidence  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Burtle  beds 
has  been  ascertained,  the  theory  that  they  may  mark  a  pause 
in  the  original  elevation  of  the  raised  beaches,  and  thus  be 
connected  with  the  raised  beach  period  as  I  suggested  in  the 
"  Geological  Survey  Memoir,"  has  not  been  disproved.  As 
these  two  hypotheses  are  quite  irreconcilable,  this  matter 
must  be  regarded  as  sub-jadice. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLEISTOCENE  DEPOSITS 
OF  SOMERSET. 

In  the  following  table  a  general  classification  of  the  Pleis- 


tocene  Deposits  of  Somerset  has  been  attempted,  in  which 
each  alternative  as  to  the  position  of  the  Burtle  beds  is  shown. 

Deposits. 

Conditions,  Changes  of  Level,  etc. 

Raised  beaches  and  contemporary 
river  gravels. 

Land  at  the  close  of  a  period  of 
subsidence  standing  at  20  to  30  feet 
lower  than  now. 

(Burtle  beds  possibly  formed  during 
an  early  pause  in  the  elevatory  move- 
ment). 

'  Head'  shed  on  Eaised  Beach  plane. 

Eiver  gravels  with  remains  of 
Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  etc.,  as  at 
Taunton  Gaol,  and  Tannery  near 
Langport. 

Cavern  deposits  with  extinct  mam- 
malia. 

Elevation  perhaps  culminating  in 
continental  conditions. 

The  marsh  hollows  eroded  by  rivers 
deepening  their  channels. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLEISTOCENE  DEPOSITS  OF  SOMERSET 

{continued). 


Deposits. 

Conditions,  Changes  of  Level,  etc. 

Cavern  deposits  with  extinct  mam- 
malia. 

River  gravels  and  clays  with  peat 
bands  in  lower  part  of  Shapwick  Turf 
Moor  boring. 

Shingle  bed  and  overlying  sands  in 
Bason  Bridge  School  House  boring, 
sands  in  Milk  Factory  borings,  quick- 
sand in  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring, 
running  sand  in  Dunwear  boring. 

(Burtle  beds  possibly  formed  during 
a  pause  at  the  termination  of  the  sub- 
siding movement). 

Subsidence  during  which  forests 
flourished  on  more  extended  coast  line 
until  circumscribed  by  the  advance 
of  the  sea,  which  buried  their  traces 
together  with  associated  river  deposits 
under  sea  sand,  where  not  denuded 
away. 

If  Burtle  beds  can  be  assigned  to 
this  period  they  would  mark  the 
termination  of  subsidence  when  land 
stood  at  or  a  few  feet  below  its  present 
level. 

The  various  levels  of  the  top  of 
the  marine  sands  in  the  borings  are 
accounted  for  by  this  period  of  de- 
nudation. 

Elevation  attended  by  much  de- 
nudation of  marine  sands  off  the 
general  surface  and  by  rivers  deepen- 
ing their  beds. 

Land  advancing  toward  Wales  per- 
mitting of  re-advance  of  forest  growth 
on  low  lands. 

Clays  with  sand  or  loamy  sand  and 
overlying  blue,  etc.,  clays  in  Bason 
Bridge   and   Shapwick    Turf  Moor 
borings.    Soft  silt  in  Dunwear  boring 
and  Huntworth  Canal  section. 

Subsidence  accompanied  by  silting 
up  of  river  channels,  formation  of 
alluvial  and  lacustrine  clays. 

Stolford  and  Shurston  Bars  sub- 
merged forest. 

Peat  beds   in   Huntworth  Canal 
section,    in    Dunwear    and  Bason 
Bridge  borings  and  lower  part  of  top 
peat  in  Shapwick  Turf  Moor  boring. 

Pause  or  oscillation  marking  the 
last  stages  of  forest  growth  on  the  low 
lands. 

Alluvial  and  lacustrine  clays  above 
the  peat  except,  as  in  Shapwick  Turf 
Moor  boring,  where  marsh  growth 
went  on  uninterruptedly. 

Roman  coins,  pottery,  etc.,  found 
on  peat  bed  and  in  overlying  alluvial 
deposits. 

Resumption  of  subsidence  causing 
submergence  of  forest  on  foreshore 
sites  while  it  lingered  on  in  the  low 
lands  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  natural 
and  artificial  embankments,  probably 
begun  by  the  Britons  and  completed 
during  the  Rorrian  occupation.  Marsh 
tiuviatile  and  lacustrine  deposition. 

BULLA   OF   CALIXTUS    III,   A.D.  1455-58. 
Found  at  Glastonbury  Abbey. 


Photograph,  W.  Tully,  Glastonbur 
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Seventh  Eepokt  on  the  Discoveries  made  during 
THE  Excavations. 

BY  F.  BLIGH  BOND,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Director. 

THE  past  year's  work  has  been  given  to  the  excavation  of 
the  area  immediately  adjoining  the  Refectory  sub-vault 
on  the  east.  A  good  deal  of  foundation  work  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  data  recovered  of  which  a  short  summary  appears 
in  the  Excavation  Committee's  report  for  1914  (Part  i,  pp. 
76-80).  But  as  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  exhaustive  survey, 
or  conclusive  results,  can  be  attained  without  fuller  research 
(which  it  is  hoped  the  next  season  will  allow  of),  further  men- 
tion of  this  work  is  held  over.  This  seems  therefore  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  members  some  details 
concerning  a  relic  found  by  the  writer  in  1911,  to  which  no 
public  reference  has  yet  been  made. 

It  was  during  the  removal  of  earth  which  had  accumulated 
over  the  surface  of  the  area  of  the  monks'  graveyard — that 
space  of  ground  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
cloister  garth — that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  was  dis- 
covered. 

It  is,  as  the  illustration  shows,  a  leaden  disc  about  the  size 
of  a  five-shilling  piece,  impressed  on  both  sides  with  a  die. 
This  is  a  Bulla,  or  seal,  originally  attached  to  a  papal  bull. 
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The  obverse  gives  us  the  design  Avhich,  from  almost  the  earliest 
days  of  the  church,  characterised  such  seals.^  Within  a  circle, 
here  composed  of  dots,  are  seen  the  heads  of  the  two  apostles, 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  each  again  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  dots,  and  with  their  respective  names  overhead,  in  the 
abbreviated  form  SPA-SPE.  On  the  reverse  is  seen  the  name 
of  the  pope  who  issued  the  bull,  viz.,  CALISTVS  PP.  Ill 
(Calixtus  III,  Pope).  This  side  shows  the  rift  formed  by  the 
rude  severance  of  the  seal  from  the  tape  to  which  it  was 
attached.  In  other  respects  the  seal  is  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served and  the  metal  is  practically  free  from  any  mark  of 
corrosion.  It  may  be  supposed  that  at  the  plundering  of  the 
Abbey  and  the  dispersal  of  the  great  library  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monastery,  this  document  w^as  carried  olF,  the  thief 
ridding  himself  of  the  inconvenient  tags  as  soon  as  he  got  it 
outside  the  walls. 

Four  popes  have  borne  the  title  of  Calixtus — three  of  the 
regular  line,  and  one  of  the  opposition,  or  line  of  "  antipopes." 

Calixtus  I,  who  was  elected  a.d.  219,  was  martyred  in  223. 
He  is  celebrated  as  the  constructor  of  the  Catacombs  on  the 
Appian  Way. 

Calixtus  II  was  elected  a.d.  1119.  Under  this  pope,  the 
emperor  Henry  V  abandoned  the  spiritual  investiture  by  ring 
and  crozier  which,  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  became  the 
papal  prerogative. 

Calixtus  III  was  the  title  borne  by  two  men,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  antipopes,  elected  in  1168  in  opposition  to  Alexan- 
der III ;  the  second,  one  of  the  regular  line,  namely  Alphonso 
de  Borgia,  elected  a.d.  1455.  This  pope  only  survived  his 
election  three  years,  but  during  that  time  he  made  himself 
famous  by  an  appeal  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  against  the 
conquering  Turks.  By  means  of  his  effort  probably  every 
monastery  in  Western  Europe  was  warned  and  stimulated  to 


1.    "  Cabrol.  Diet.  Antiq.,"  mh.  Bulla. 
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fight  the  invader  who  menaced  the  faith,  and  so  successful  was 
his  work  that  the  onrush  of  the  foe  was  stayed  and  Christen- 
dom was  saved. 

At  first  sight,  the  curiously  archaic  type  of  the  heads — 
which  have  almost  a  Byzantine  appearance — suggested  an 
earlier  date  for  this  seal  than  that  of  the  Borgian  pope,  and 
both  the  writer  and  the  late  Rev.  C.  L.  M arson,  to  whom  he 
showed  it,  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  XII  Century  anti- 
pope  might  have  issued  the  bull  from  which  it  was  taken. 
But  further  enquiry  made  it  clear  that  this  idea  w^as  untenable, 
and  on  Sept.  8th,  1911,  Mr.  Marson  wrote  as  follows:  "I 
reluctantly  give  up  eTohn  de  Struma,  and  admit  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  bulla  is  of  Calixtus  III,  a.d.,  1455-8. 

"  (1).  After  Paschal  II,  the  design  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  is 
constant  in  all  bullse,  and  the  archaic  Byzantine  caste  also 
common. 

"  (2).  In  the  Kolls  record.  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  (which  I 
consulted  in  the  Taunton  Castle  Library),  there  is  no  tittle  of 
evidence  that  the  first  had  anything  to  do  with  England.  I 
have  also  referred  to  Archceologia,  etc. 

"  (3).  Alphonso  de  Borgia," on  the  other  hand,  was  the  one 
man  in  Europe  who  saw  the  meaning  of  1453,  and  lashed 
Europe  to  the  Holy  War.  '  All  that  bulls,  exhortations,  and 
indulgences  could  do,  Calixtus  did'  (Creighton,  III,  200)." 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
"  Though  I  have  not  the  bullarium  (an  incomplete  collection), 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  leaden  bulla  belonged  to 
one  of  the  very  numerous  bulls  issued  by  Calixtus  III,  when 
preaching  the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  who  under  his  pre- 
decessor captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  were  threaten- 
ing Christendom.  One  of  these  bulls  would  naturally  be  sent 
to  the  great  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  For  an  interesting 
account  of  Calixtus'  efforts  against  the  Turks,  see  Pastor, 
Vol.  IV." 
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In  a  later  communication,  Mr.  Marson  sajs  : — 

"  Calixtus  III  put  in  the  midday  Angelus  for  prayer  against 
the  Turks.  He  composed  the  office  for  Transfiguration.  He 
canonised  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury/  and  generally  is  a  far 
more  interesting  man  than  the  schismatic.  1  am  glad  to  be 
convinced  that  you  have  his  bulla." 

The  Keeper  of  Coins  of  the  British  Museum  concurred  in 
the  view  that  this  was  a  bulla  of  the  XV  Century  pope. 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  the  pattern  of 
the  bulla  itself.  The  illustration  shows  a  circle  of  points  or 
dots.  Within  this,  and  surrounding  each  of  the  saints'  heads, 
is  a  minor  circle  or  part  circle  ;  and  finally,  the  head  of  St.  Peter 
is  furnished  with  hair  and  beard  entirely  composed  of  points. 

It  is  these  that  chiefly  contribute  to  give  the  impression  of 
greater  antiquity  to  the  seal.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  quaint 
arrangement,  and  it  is  the  same  reason  which  apparently 
decreed  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  type  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  published  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  British  Academy,  by  Reginald  L.  Poole, 
gives  the  clue.    He  says  : — 

"  Innocent  III  once  declared  a  document  professed  to  be  his 
to  be  a  forgery,  because  'it  lacked  one  point.'  This  was  noted 
by  Mabillon  as  an  example  of  over-refinement,  but  it  was 
really  a  mark  of  scrupulous  care. 

"  The  bulla,  as  we  all  know,  contained  on  one  side  the  heads 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  There  were  dots  all  around 
the  circumference,  and  dots  framing  each  of  the  heads.  More- 
over, the  hair  and  beard  of  St.  Peter  were  composed  entirely 
of  dots. 

Now,  these  dots  on  the  bullse  of  a  particular  pope  were  of  a 
definite  number,  and  were  counted.  There  were  on  Innocent's 
bullae  73  around  the  circumference,  25  round  St.  Paul,  26  round 
St.  Peter,  25  made  up  St.  Peter's  hair,  and  28  his  beard. 

1.    He  also  annulled  the  sentence  against  Joan  of  Arc 
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"  Later  in  the  XIII  Century,  the  number  of  dots  around  the 
heads  was  one  less — but  the  genuine  bulla  of  Innocent  III 
must  show  the  exact  number  mentioned. 

"  Evidently,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  a  single  dot  was  as 
good  evidence  that  the  impression  was  taken  from  a  false 
matrix,  as  if  the  entire  design  was  different.  It  only  shows 
w^hat  elaborate  precaution  was  taken  in  the  papal  chancery  for 
the  protection  of  the  documents  which  issued  from  it,  that 
not  only  the  design  of  the  bulla  was  known,  but  even  the  exact 
number  of  dots  on  each  part  of  it  was  carefully  recorded." 

In  the  specimen  before  us  of  the  bulla  of  Calixtus  III,  the 
circle  of  dots  in  the  outer  margin  is  deficient.  But  the  regu- 
larity of  their  interspacing  makes  it  possible  to  reconstruct  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  their  proper  number.  This  works 
out  at  63.  In  St.  Peter's  circle  are  22,  in  St.  Paul's  21,  whilst 
in  his  hair  are  25,  and  in  his  beard  32  dots — total  163,  as 
against  a  total  of  177  for  the  bulla  of  Pope  Innocent. 


Four  leaden  bullae  belonging  to  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  are  exhibited  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  .  HoNORius  IV,  A.D.  1285.  Found  near  the  site  of  Taun- 
ton Priory,  August  1885.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hockin,  1885. 

(2)  .  Urbanus  VI,  A.D.  1378-1389.  Found  at  Wembdon,  near 
Bridgwater.    Presented  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Scott-White,  1911. 

(3)  .  Boniface  IX,  a.d.  1389-1404.  Found  in  the  old  tower 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton,  when  pulled  down  in  1858.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  C.  K.  Bult,  1892. 

(4)  .  EuGENius  IV,  A.D.  1431-1447.  Found  in  the  Vicarage 
Garden,  Evercreech,  before  1825.  Presented  by  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  1862. 


(5).  Sixths  IV,  a.d.  1471-1484.  This  bulla  (not  in  the 
Museum)  was  found  in  the  Biver  Tone,  near  Taunton  Priory,  and 
is  figured  in  Proceedings,  ix,  ii,  80. — (Edit). 
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BY  C.  E.  PONTING,  F.S.A. 

rinHE  plan  of  this  Church  consists  of  chancel  with  sacristy 
and  chapel  on  the  north,  north  and  south  transepts  with 
tower  at  the  crossing,  and  nave  with  north  aisle  of  five  bays. 

The  nave,  north  aisle  and  north  transept  were  rebuilt  in 
1869  with  the  exception  of  parts  eastward  of  the  south  door 
of  the  former  which,  with  the  three-light  window  here,  are  15th 
century  work,  and  are  mainly  undisturbed  (Plate  III).  The 
other  three  south  windows  of  the  nave  are  copied  from  this 
with  some  elaboration  of  moulding  and  carving. 

The  earliest  work  is  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  chancel 
particularly  on  the  south,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
appears  to  have  been  ornamented  with  a  pilaster-and-lintel 
treatment  in  two  stages  (Plates  I  and  II).  The  lower  stage  is 
higher  than  the  upper,  and  the  pilasters  are  spaced  at  double 
the  distance  apart ;  these  rest  on  a  square  projecting  course 
and  the  caps  generally  appear  to  have  been  plain,  formed  only 
by  splaying  off  the  lintel-course  between  them,  but  the  bay  of 
this  stage  which  is  fairly  complete  has  a  double  pilaster  on  one 
side — one  part  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  both  with  carved 
caps  (Plate  II).  All  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  stage  have 
carved  caps — mainly  foliage — one  with  a  kind  of  trefoil  fleur- 
de-lys,  and  support  the  lintel-course,  above  which  is  a  moulded 
eaves-course  of,  apparently,  later  date.     Below  the  lower 


Plate  I. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  MILBORNE  PORT. 
General  View  of  the  Church  from  the  S.E. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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coutse  is  inserted  a  moulded  string-course  whicti  stops  short  of 
the  windows  ;  it  was  evidently  continued  along  the  east  and 
north  sides — a  piece  remains  by  the  sacristy. 

All  the  foregoing  is  very  Saxon  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  appearance,  but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  post- 
Conquest  work.  This  problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence 
on  the  inside  of  the  south  wall  of  what  appears  to  be  the  east 
jamb  of  a  Norman  window,  with  recessed  shafts  and  carved 
capitals,  the  position  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  spac- 
ing of  the  pilasters  outside,  and  yet  the  filling  between  the 
latter  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed.  (Time  did 
not  admit  of  my  going  into  this  fully  by  measurements.^)  The 
remains  of  a  similar  window,  but  with  plain  cushion  caps,  occur 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  where  it  is  cut  into  by  the 
later  arcade  of  the  chapel. 

The  central  tower  has  three  stages  of  Norman  work  (Plate  I) ; 
the  lower  in  which  the  four  arches  occur  ;  a  plain  intermediate 
stage  against  which  the  roofs  abut  (with  square  opening  look- 
ing into  the  nave  roof),  and  the  original  belfry  stage  of  which 
one  complete  window  and  part  of  an  adjoining  one  remain  on 
the  north  side.  Between  the  last  two  is  a  string-course  of 
curious  section  which  at  first  sight  I  took  to  have  been  inserted, 
but  I  noticed  later  that  it  occurs  between  two  stages  of  Nor- 
man work  in  the  turret.  It  has  an  early  corbel  head  in  it  on 
the  east  face  southwards  of  the  nave  roof.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  and  the  west  of  the 
south  transept  is  a  most  interesting  stair  turret  (Plate  III)  ; 
up  to  the  level  of  the  eaves  of  nave  and  transept  it  is  certainly 
Norman,  above  which  is  a  stage  which  was  probably  rebuilt  at 
a  later  period  and  is  surmounted  by  the  moulding  which  comes 
under  .the  Norman  belfry  stage,  which  here  forms  the  lower 

1.  This  Norman  work  is  between  the  Perpendicular  and  Early  English 
windows,  and  exactly  behind  the  undisturbed  pilaster  work.  It  therefore 
appears  very  probable  that  it  is  part  of  an  internal  arcade  worked  in  the  older 
wall.— E.  H.  BA.TES  Harbin. 
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course  of  the  fine  stone  roof  of  nine  courses  of  weathering, 
having  a  finial  dying  on  the  wall  face.  The  Norman  part 
(Plate  lY)  is  divided  into  three  stages  and  stands  on  a  base  of 
three  square  set-ofF  courses ;  the  lower  two  stages  are  flanked 
by  round  wall-shafts  with  bases  resting  on  the  top  of  these 
courses  and  terminate  in  a  string-course  of  the  same  curious 
type  as  the  one  under  the  Norman  belfry,  which  is  carried 
round  the  shafts  as  the  cap.  These  two  stages  are  divided  by 
a  string-course  semi-octagonal  in  section,  three  sides  of  it 
being  enriched  by  the  billet-mould.  All  this  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  but  a  remarkable  feature  is  that  in  the  middle  stage  of 
the  Norman  work  the  octagon  is  turned  to  bring  its  angles 
almost  central  with  the  sides  of  the  first  and  third  stages,  so 
that  it  shows  two  whole  sides  and  parts  of  two  others,  instead 
of  three  complete  sides  as  in  the  other  two.  The  set-ofF  over 
the  string  at  the  angles  is  very  clearly  weathered  to  meet  the 
problem  afforded  by  the  disposition  of  the  plan.  The  Norman 
work  is  faced  with  stones  7 ins.  square  set  lozenge-wise,  while 
the  quoins  are  flattened  on  the  bed  forming  an  irregular  hexa- 
gon (Plate  IV).  The  middle  stage  is  lighted  by  a  circular 
light,  and  there  are  two  slit  openings  Gins,  wide  in  a  rebuilt 
part  of  the  middle  stage,  and  one  in  the  top  stage  as  well  as  a 
smaller  circular  one.  The  newel  of  the  stair  is  9ins.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  steps  2ft.  6ins.  wide  for  the  full  height.  A 
piece  of  the  Norman  facing  of  the  south  transept  is  retained 
adjoining  the  turret. 

The  Norman  work  of  the  tower  arches  is  unusually  massive 
and  good;  the  walls  of  the  lower  stage  in  which  the  arches 
occur  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  various  orders  are  simple 
and  of  large  dimension.  The  west  arch  of  the  tower,  in  a  wall 
5ft.  lOins.  thick,  has  jambs  of  three  orders  of  attached  roll 
shafts  with  bases  2ft.  Tins,  in  height  of  two  stages  of  cushion 
type,  the  upper  having  foot-moulds  at  the  angles.  All  the  five 
shafts  have  elaborately  carved  capitals  with  cable  neck-mould 
but  no  abacus  ;  the  carving  is  of  a  foliated  type,  the  stems 


Plate  II. 


CHURCH    OF   ST.   JOHN    THE   EVANGELIST,    MILBORNE  PORT. 

South  Wall  of  the  Chancel,  showing  the 
Pilaster  and  Lintel  treatment  in  two  stages. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray, 
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bordering  on  the  pre- Norman  interlaced  work.  The  caps  of 
the  arch  into  the  south  transept  appear  to  be  restored  in  plaster. 
The  arch  is  a  pointed  one  of  three  orders  of  wave  mould,  the 
wallffhaving  been  rebuilt  from  the  springing  upwards  when  this 
was  inserted. 

The  east  arch  also  has  three  orders  of  shafts  on  the  inside, 
and  two  on  the  east  side,  but  the  lower  order  of  cushion  base 
here  and  in  the  north  and  south  arches  has  been  re-worked  to 
a  chamfered  form.  The  arch  is  a  14th  century  insertion,  like 
the  west,  the  orders  of  moulding  following  those  of  the  Nor- 
man roll-shafts  ;  the  caps  have  a  square  abacus  and  carving, 
together  making  the  same  depth  as  the  carving  of  the  west 
caps.  On  the  north  and  south  the  Norman  arches  are  retained 
and  their  elliptic  form  bears  witness  to  the  cause  which  neces- 
sitated the  rebuilding  of  the  others  in  the  14th  century.  Jambs 
and  arches  have  three  orders  of  roll-shafts  inside  and  one 
square  order  in  the  transepts  ;  the  caps  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  on  the  west. 

An  old  photograph  of  the  nave,  before  rebuilding,  in  the 
possession  of  the  vicar,  shows  the  south  door  as  it  now  exists, 
but  it  has  at  some  time  been  much  altered  (Plate  III).  The 
only  old  parts  are  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  jambs  with 
attached  recessed  shafts  and  cushion  bases  with  foot  ornament, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed,  the  carved  caps 
and  the  inner  order  of  roll-moulded  semicircular  arch  which  have 
been  fixed  at  a  higher  level,  with  parts  of  the  double  billet- 
moulded  abacus,  and  the  tympanum.  The  doorway  has  been 
raised  and  the  outer  order  of  jambs  and  arch  with  weatherings 
over  has  been  added  at  no  very  distant  date,  probably  to  afford 
additional  shelter  in  the  absence  of  a  porch.  Of  the  old  carv- 
ing, the  west  capital  has  foliage  protruding  from  the  mouth  of 
a  leopard  ;  the  east  has  a  kind  of  a  volute  at  the  angle  and  on 
the  west  face  the  figure  of  a  man  with  drawn  sword  in  right 
hand  in  the  act  of  attacking  the  winged  beast  on  the  south 
face.    This  cap,  only,  has  a  scroll. 

Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX J,  Part  II.  d 
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The  tympanum  represents  two  beasts  (which  Mr.  Kejser 
calls  "  lions  "),  one  with  the  tip  of  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  the 
other  with  a  trefoiled  shaft  protruding  from  its  mouth.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  band  of  scroll  foliage  following  the  line 
of  the  arch. 

The  Norman  south  transept  (Plate  III)  was  in  1842  refaced 
on  the  outside  and  much  of  its  history  obliterated,  but  its  fine 
lofty  proportions  remain  unaltered,  and  inside  there  is  in  the 
east  wall  a  recessed  Norman  arch  which  now  encloses  a  modern 
window.  High  up  in  the  west  wall  is  a  window  with  coeval 
semicircular  head,  and  jambs  having  recessed  shafts  with 
carved  bases  and  plain  caps  ;  the  inner  arch  is  new.  The  tre- 
foil inner  arch  with  wide  splays,  enclosing  the  modern  south 
window  is  probably  of  the  13th  century,  as  also  probably  is  the 
recessed  tomb  under  it,  in  which  lies  the  effigy  of  a  woman. 
The  roof  of  this  transept  is  a  very  nice  14th  century  barrel 
vault  rising  from  a  good  cornice,  with  carved  paterte  and 
heraldic  emblems  and  angel  corbels  bearing  shields. 

There  is  little  other  13th  century  work  remaining  beyond 
two  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  viz  : — A  two- 
light  pointed  window  (Plate  11)  in  the  western  part  of  this 
wall  which,  from  its  position  and  low  level,  as  well  as  from  its 
inside  rebate  and  hooks  for  shutter  on  its  eastern  jamb,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  "low-side-window,"  although  it  has  not  the 
transom  which  is  common  in  tall  windows  of  this  character. 
Eastward  of  this,  and  at  the  normal  level,  is  a  tall  single 
lancet  (also  seen  in  Plate  It),  which,  unlike  the  last,  has  an 
outside  label  worked  on  the  head  ;  this  is  probably  about  half- 
a-century  later.  The  plain  piscina  on  south  of  the  sanctuary, 
formerly  with  shelf  and  doors,  is  13th  century  work. 

In  the  14th  century  a  good  deal  of  work  was  carried  out  in 
the  parts  of  the  old  Church  which  remain  to  us.  The  central 
tower  had  shewn  signs  of  weakness,  and  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  it,  even  before  the  top  stage  was  added.  On 
the  south  side  a  big  diagonal  buttress  with  base  and  plinth 


Plate  III. 


CHURCH    OF   ST.   JOHN    THE   EVANGELIST,    MILBORNE  PORT. 
Door  of  Nave  and  Stair  Turret  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Church. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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moulds  was  erected  at  the  south-east  angle  ;  it  has  three  set- 
offs and  the  bases  exist  of  one  pinnacle  on  the  lower  and  three 
on  the  upper.  On  the  north  side  a  weathered  projection  ex- 
tending from  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  to  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower  was  constructed,  and  this  points  to  the  nave 
of  that  period  being  without  a  north  aisle.  In  addition  to  this 
the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  crossing  were  renewed  and 
probably  a  good  deal  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Norman  belfry 
on  the  east,  south  and  west  sides. 

In  the  chancel  the  four-light  Decorated  east  window  and  the 
three-light  one  on  the  south  of  the  sanctuary  were  inserted  in 
the  old  walls  (which  are  of  the  same  early  character),  both 
with  a  stilted  form  of  reticulated  tracery  (without  cusps),  part 
of  which  has  been  cut  away  in  the  former  window.  The 
priest's  door  in  the  south  wall  with  segment  pointed  arch  is 
probably  of  the  same  period. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century  the  upper  stage  had  been 
added  to  the  tower  (Plate  I).  This  is  of  low  proportions  and 
the  face  of  the  walls  are  set  in  from  that  of  the  Norman  work 
sufficiently  for  diagonal  buttresses  of  two  stages  with  moulded 
plinth  to  be  employed  in  the  new  work  without  projecting  be- 
yond the  old,  and  in  addition  to  the  string-course  carried  all 
round  between  the  two  stages,  there  are  four  courses  of  steep 
weathering  between  the  buttresses.  The  cornice  is  moulded 
and  has  gargoyle  heads  at  the  angles  and  the  parapet  is  em- 
battled. Above  the  buttresses  are  diagonal  pinnacles  with 
arcaded  sides  and  crocketed  finials,  in  which  metal  vanes  have 
been  fixed.  On  each  face  of  this  belfry  is  a  two-light  pointed 
window  with  transom  and  label,  and  conventional  Perpendi- 
cular tracery  ;  the  lights  are  filled  with  stone  lattice  with 
quatrefoil  piercings.  A  square-headed  contemporary  window 
was  inserted  in  the  old  belfry  stage  on  the  north  side.  Much 
of  the  surface  of  the  tower  has  been  cement-plastered  on  the 
west  and  south  faces.  Coeval  with  this  work  is  the  beautiful 
oak  ceiling  over  the  crossing  above  the  lower  stage  ;  it  is 
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divided  by  moulded  ribs  with  nine  main  panels,  each  of  which 
is  twice  sub-divided  into  sixteen  smaller  panels.  There  are 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  and  the  main  ribs  have  wall 
braces  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  supported  by  angel- 
corbels. 

A  nice  oak  screen  of  this  period  is  now  fixed  under  the  east 
arch  of  the  crossing,  but  it  was  obviously  not  made  for  its 
present  position  ;  it  doubtless  came  under  a  rood-loft  at  the 
west  arch. 

Northward  of  the  sanctuary  a  15th  century  sacristy  is  built 
against  the  Norman  masonry  of  the  chancel  with  a  straight 
joint  between  the  two.  It  has  deep  base  mould  and  plinth, 
diagonal  buttress  at  north-east  angle,  and  plain  parapet  with 
modern  pinnacle  over  the  buttress.  In  the  east  wall  are  two 
small  late  Norman  single-light  windows  (seen  in  Plate  I)  with 
a  big  roll-mould  carried  round,  rising  from  moulded  bases  ; 
one  has  a  round  arch  and  the  other  a  pointed.  A  modern 
copy  of  the  former  occurs  in  the  north  wall.  A  doorway  with 
four-centred  arch  gives  access  from  the  sanctuary.  (As  I  was 
unable  to  get  inside,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  this  part.) 

Between  this  and  the  north  transept  is  a  late  Perpendicular 
chapeP  of  two  bays,  following  externally  the  lines  of  the 
sacristy  as  regards  parapet  and  buttress  with  pinnacle,  but  it 
has  too  large  four-light  windows,  under  one  of  which  is  a 
depressed  arch  which  may  have  given  access  to  a  crypt  or 
vault.  The  arcade  of  two  bays  between  this  and  the  chancel 
has  a  central  shaft  of  the  typical  West  Country  type  of  four 
rolls  with  hollows  between  and  moulded  caps  and  bases,  the 
responds  similar,  and  the  pomted  arches  moulded  to  follow  the 
same  lines.  The  chapel  has  a  lean-to  roof  of  three  bays  with 
wall-shafts  on  outer  wall  between  the  windows  ;  the  main  tim- 
bers are  mostly  old.    The  north  wall  of  the  chapel  is  faced 

1.  The  Chantries  Return  of  1548  does  not  record  an  endowed  chantry  or 
altar  in  the  Church  ;  but  there  was  a  Fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
with  lands  and  livestock.    {S.E,S.,  ii,  141). 


Plate  IV. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  MILBORNE  PORT. 
The  three  lower  stages  of  the  Stair  Turret,  of  Norman  date. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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with  ashlar,  inside  and  out,  and  much  renewal  and  scraping  of 
all  the  stonework  seems  to  have  taken  place.  A  small  arch 
opened  into  the  transept,  but  it  is  now  concealed  by  the  organ.^ 

A  14th  century  stoup  occurs  in  the  south  wall  o£  the  nave 
eastward  of  the  door.  The  Norman  font  (1066-1100)  had 
orginallj  a  square  bowl  of  Purbeck  marble  with  arcaded  sides  ; 
the  angles  have  been  roughly  cut  off,  to  make  it  octagonal.^ 
The  cover  is  of  late  17th  century  character,  with  scrolls. 

The  old  photograph  previously  mentioned  shows  a  five-light 
pointed  west  window  of  the  nave,  with  two  transoms,  all  lights 
without  cusps.  Under  it  a  square-headed  doorway  with  carved 
paterae,  flanked  by  two  niches — the  latter  have  been  renewed, 
but  the  fragments  are  preserved  inserted  in  a  building  in  the 
churchyard.  The  photograph  shows  the  Norman  walling  and 
a  roof  of  flat  pitch  (as  indicated  by  the  weather-mould  remain- 
ing on  west  face  of  the  tower,  under  the  present  roof)  with 
plain  parapet  and  pinnacles. 


Village  Cross. — At  the  cross-roads  are  the  remains  of  the  cross, 
of  noble  proportions.  On  a  deep  bench-table,  circular  on 
plan  and  10ft.  6ins.  in  diameter,  stands  the  base  of  the 
cross,  3ft.  square,  which  has  stops  at  the  angle  of  15th 
century  character.  The  mortice  for  the  stem  is  obliter- 
ated.   The  usual  steps  on  the  bench-table  are  absent. 

In  a  House  near  on  the  south  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church 
is  a  Norman  doorway  with  segmental  arch  with  label, — 
zig-zag  ornament  on  jambs  and  arch.  The  whole  appears 
to  be  original  except  the  tympanum. 

1,  On  the  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  frame  containing  the  arms  of  Charles  II ; 
and  some  old  books  provided  for  the  Church  are  exhibited  in  a  case. 

2.  Buckler's  drawing,  dated  1839,  in  the  Pigott  collection  at  Taunton 
Castle,  shows  a  square  bowl. 
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The  Market  House  is  an  interesting  structure  of  about  1700. 
It  is  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  of  three  bays,  divided 
by  pilasters,  the  full  height  having  trigljphs  in  the  frieze. 
There  are  three  arches  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end  in 
the  lower,  and  windows  in  the  upper  storey  over  the  side 
arches.  On  the  east  gable  is  a  bell  turret,  and  on  the 
west  an  arcaded  chimney  for  the  fire-place  in  the  upper 
room.  The  lower  storey  is  not  now  open,  for  the  arches 
have  been  blocked  up  and  partly  glazed. 


\ 


:jo{)n  of  punep* 


BY  THE  VERY  REV.  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Dean  of  Wells, 


ON  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  Church,  near  the 
middle  and  on  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion is  carved  in  large  and  deeply  cut  letters  : 

•^  PVR  :  LALME  :  lOHAN  : 
DE  \  PVTTENIE  PRIEZ  : 
ET  :  TREZE  :  IVRS  :  DE  : 

The  inscription  is  incomplete  :  it  is  plain  that  no  more  was 
cut ;  and  it  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  it  has  not  been 
brought  from  some  other  place,  but  was  originally  carved  in 
its  present  position.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  for  some 
reason  the  mason's  hand  was  stayed  before  he  had  completed 
his  task. 

We  have  to  ask,  first,  how  is  the  inscription  to  be  completed 
and  how  is  it  to  be  interpreted ;  secondly,  w^ho  is  this  John  of 
Puttenie,  or  Pitney,  who  is  thus  commemorated ;  and  lastly, 
how  can  we  account  for  the  prominence  of  its  position  and 
also  for  its  incompleteness. 

1.  In  a  paper  on  Wiltshire  Pardons  or  Indulgences  (re- 
printed from  the  Wiltshire  Archceological  Magazine^  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  p.  15),  Canon  Christopher  Wordsworth,  the  learned 
Subdean  of  Salisbury,  explains  the  growth  of  the  system  of 
Indulgences,  and  shews  that  it  was  customary  for  a  bishop  to 
remit  on  various  grounds  certain  days  of  "  enjoined  penance," 
that  is  to  say,  of  ecclesiastically  imposed  temporal  punishment 
which  had  been  meted  out  for  special  offences.  "  Plenary 
indulgences,^^  he  says,  "  remit  all,  partial  indulgences  remit  a 
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John  of  Pitney. 


portion  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin :  for  example, 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  remits  as  much  temporal  punish- 
ment as  would  have  been  atoned  for  by  forty  days  of  canonical 
penance." 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  Canon  Wordsworth  cites  a 
Salisbury  document,  according  to  which  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1271  issued  a  pardon  of  thirteen  days'  enjoined 
penance,  available  for  "  all  persons  truly  contrite,  confessed, 
and  really  penitent,  who  should  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Salutation  of  B.V.  Mary  with  a  faithful  mind  for  the 
souls  of   Giles   late  Bishop  and   Simon  de  Bridport  late 

Treasurer  at  the  tomb  before  the  altar  of  B.  Mary 

Magdalen."  The  tomb  of  Giles  de  Bridport,  who  had  been 
dean  of  Wells  before  he  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 
Church.  From  this  and  similar  examples  it  is  evident  that 
the  Wells  inscription  is  an  indulgence  of  thirteen  days'  en- 
joined penance,  granted  to  such  penitent  persons  as  should  of 
their  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  of  Pitney.  In  a 
private  communication  Canon  Wordsworth  suggests  that  the 
inscription  is  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  words, 
such  as  PARDON  AVEREZ.  This  would  make  a  rhymed 
couplet,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time : 

Pour  I'alme  Johan  de  Puttenie  priez, 
Et  treize  jurs  de  pardon  averez. 

2.  Who  then  was  John  of  Pitney,  and  when  and  where 
did  he  live  ?  His  name  at  once  indicates  that  he  was  born  at 
Pitney,  two  miles  from  Langport  in  Somerset.  The  very 
beautiful  lettering  of  the  inscription  finds  a  close  parallel  on  a 
stone  recently  brought  to  light  which  contains  part  of  the 
word  BvRWOLDVS,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  monument  of 
the  Saxon  bishop  Burwold  in  the  south  choir  aisle  at  Wells. 
There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  this  was  carved  about  the 
year  1325.  We  are  justified  therefore  in  looking  for  our 
John  of  Pitney  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century: 


John  of  Pitney, 
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and  indeed  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  come  across  the  onlj 
person  of  that  name  whom  we  know.  The  records  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  are  ignorant  of  him  :  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  prebendarj,  or  to  have  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Cathedral  Church.  But  the  registers  of  Bishops  John  de 
Drokensford  and  Ralph  de  Salopia  enable  us  to  trace  his 
career  somewhat  exactly. 

On  19  May  1318  the  former  of  these  bishops  granted  a 
dispensation  to  John  de  Putteney,  allowing  him,  though 
illegitimate,  to  take  minor  orders  and  to  hold  a  sinecure  bene- 
fice ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  conferred  on  him  the  tonsure 
(Drok.  p.  12:  ed.  Sorn.  Rec.  Soc).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
his  illegitimacy  may  indicate  that  his  father  was  a  priest :  for, 
though  priests  were  frequently  married  men,  their  wedlock 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  their  sons  could  not 
take  holy  orders  without  a  special  dispensation. 

On  9  April  1323  he  was  instituted  rector  of  Perrot,  near 
Crewkerne,  on  the  presentation  of  the  patron.  Sir  Henry  de 
L'Orti.  As  however  he  was  found  to  be  insufficient  "in 
chanting  and  for  the  cure  of  souls,"  he  was  required  to  nomin- 
ate to  the  bishop  for  examination  a  chaplain  who  should  per- 
form the  duties  for  one  year  (Drok.  p.  216). 

On  17  May  of  the  same  year  he  petitioned  to  be  ordained 
subdeacon.  The  bishops  of  this  diocese  rarely  conferred  holy 
orders  themselves  at  this  period,  and  generally  gave  their 
candidates  letters  dimissory  to  some  other  bishop  who  might 
be  holding  an  ordination.  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford 
happened  to  be  at  Wanton  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and 
he  compromised  for  the  present  by  granting  John  of  Pitney 
an  indemnity  for  the  postponement  of  his  ordination.  Then 
on  3  November  he  gave  him  letters  dimissory  for  subdeacon's 
orders  :  and  a  year  later  he  received  similar  letters  for  priest's 
orders,  2  Sep.  1324  (Drok.  pp.  222,  227,  235). 

We  do  not  hear  of  him  again  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Then  we  find  from  Bishop  Ralph's  register  (p.  518)  that  on 
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11  October  1345  he  was  admitted  to  the  perpetual  chantry  o£ 
St.  Mary  in  the  cemetery  of  Crewkerne,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  in  exchange  for 
the  church  of  North  Perrott. 

He  did  not  hold  his  new  benefice  for  long  :  for  we  find  a 
fresh  appointment  to  this  chantry  on  the  last  days  of  March 
1349.  We  can  have  little  doubt  therefore  that  he  was  one  of 
the  many  Somerset  clergymen  who  were  carried  off  by  the 
Black  Death. 

3.  We  have  lastly  to  try  to  account  for  the  position  of  the 
inscription,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  was  never  completed. 
First,  we  may  remember  that  the  west  front  of  Wells  faced  k 
the  general  burial  ground  for  those  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Cathedral  Church.  It  is  possible  that  John  de  Pitney 
died  in  Wells,  and  was  buried  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  inscription  yet  remains.  A  close  parallel  is  offered  by  an 
inscription  cut  on  the  second  buttress  from  the  east  end,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Salis- 
bury. A  considerable  portion  has  been  obliterated,  but  Canon 
Wordsworth  proposes  the  following  restoration  of  it  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  referred  : 

XIII  d[ies  vejnie  o[r]acion[em  domjinicam  dicen[tibus  cum]  V 
salutac[ionibus  bea]te  virgin[is  pro  animja  Angnet[is  heic 
req]uiescent[is]. 

The  date,  c.  1270,  which  he  assigns  to  this  is  only  conjec- 
tural. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here  again  the  number  of 
days  granted  is  only  thirteen  :  at  a  later  period  twenty  or 
forty  days  were  commonly  granted. 

But  why  was  our  Wells  inscription  left  unfinished  ?  We 
can  but  guess  at  the  answer  to  this  question.  We  might 
suppose  that  its  carving  in  such  a  place  was  unauthorised,  and 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  that  terrible  year  was  only  observed 
as  it  neared  its  completion.  But  then,  deeply  cut  though  it 
was,  it  would  probably  have  been  obliterated.  Is  it  too  bold 
a  conjecture  to  suggest  that  the  mason's  hand  was  stayed  by 
the  pestilence  itself  ? 


Cf)e  C{)urcf)  TBcIIs  of  Somerset:  tfteit  ^istorp, 


BY  THE  REV.  G.  BE  Y.  ALDRIDaE,  B.A., 

Mectoi'  of  Kingiveston,  and  sometime  Master  of  the  Bath  and 
Wells  Diocesan  Association  of  Change  Ringers, 

THEIR  HISTORY. 

TN  considering  the  history  of  Bells  it  is  necessary  at  the  out- 
set  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  great  bells  in  the 
tower, — the  Signa,  or  Campana  of  medieval  times, — and  the 
smaller  handbells, — the  Tintinnabula, — which  were  superseded 
by  the  former.  The  smaller  bells  are  of  very  much  greater 
antiquity  than  the  large  bells,  which  are  almost  certainly  of 
Christian  origin. 

The  Tintinnabula,  not  lying  within  the  scope  of  this  enquiry, 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  They  were  used  in  ancient 
Rome  to  summon  the  citizens  to  the  public  baths  and  the 
business  of  the  city.  They  have  been  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  in  the  burial-places  of  ancient 
princes  of  India,  and  were  probably  introduced  into  these 
isles  by  the  first  apostles  of  Christianity.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  the  convenience  of  these  handbells  to  the  early  missionary  ; 
carried  by  a  deacon  and  sounded  to  call  the  inhabitants  to 
worship,  and  to  mark  off  the  hours  of  devotion.  That  they 
were  so  used  we  know,  and  also  that  they  soon  gained  no  little 
j  veneration  from  the  members  of  the  British  Church.  Many 
i    of  them  were  credited  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  of 
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performing  cures,  and  even  with  powers  of  locomotion.  Thej 
were  preserved  and  reverenced  through  the  Middle  Ages  as 
relics  of  the  early  founders  of  Christianity,  and  many  of  them 
remain  to  this  day. 

As  they  are  all  more  or  less  after  the  same  pattern,  it  may 
suffice  to  describe  one  only,  and  that,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  famous, — the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick.  This  bell,  the  pro- 
perty of  St.  Patrick,  who  died  a.d.  493,  is  of  rectangular 
shape,  measuring  9^ins.  in  height,  oins.  in  length,  and  4ins.  in 
breadth.  It  is  formed  of  hammered  iron  plates  riveted  to- 
gether and  bonded  with  brass  solder.  When  struck  by  the 
clapper  a  dull  and  solemn  tone  is  produced.  This  bell  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  a.d.  552,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  XII 
Century  a  most  costly  and  beautiful  case  was  made  for  it,  and 
a  special  keeper  appointed.  It  was  guarded  by  the  same 
family  for  many  succeeding  generations,  until  at  last  the  family 
died  out.    It  is  now  preserved  in  Dublin. 

As  Christianity  advanced  and  churches  were  built,  and  the 
art  of  bell-founding  was  discovered,  the  Tintinnabula  gave 
place  to  weightier  and  more  powerful  bells,  and  were  hence- 
forth used  only  in  the  mass,  and  in  the  offices  where  a  port- 
able bell  was  required,  and  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Great  Bells  appear  to  have  come  into  use  during  the 
V  and  VI  Centuries,  and  the  earliest  names  for  them,-  — 
"  Nola,"  and  "  Campana," — are  supposed  to  point  to  Nola  in 
Campania  as  the  place  of  their  origin.  They  became  fairly 
general  throughout  France  during  the  VI  and  VII  Centuries, 
and  Bede  tells  us  he  heard  them  in  Brittany  about  680. 

In  the  same  year,  680,  Benedict  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  im- 
ported bells  for  his  abbey  from  Italy.  Egelric  Abbot  of 
Croyland  (died  984)  caused  a  peal  of  bells  to  be  made  for  his 
abbey,  they  were  six  in  number  and  to  each  he  gave  a  name. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  belfry  and  peal  of  bells  in 
England.  In  the  X  Century  Dunstan  hung  many  bells  in 
England,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  in  building  Westminster 
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Abbey,  1050-60,  did  not  neglect  the  bells.  A  monk  of  West- 
minster describing  the  Confessor's  work  some  200  years  later 
tells  us  : — 

"  In  the  centre  rises  a  tower 

"  And  two  at  the  Western  Front 

"  And  fine  and  large  bells  he  hangs  there." 

About  the  same  time  Bishop  Leofric,  1050,  found  seven  bells 
in  the  Catheldral  Church  of  Exeter  and  is  said  to  have  added 
six  others,  and  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  probably  for  chiming. 

In  1035  King  Canute  is  said  to  have  given  two  bells  to  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  In  fact  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  one  bell  at  least  was  to  be  found  in  every  church  in  Eng- 
land some  time  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Indeed,  judging 
from  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  Norman  towers,  it 
seems  probable  that  church  bells  had  at  that  time  reached 
their  largest  dimensions  in  this  country. 

For  the  first  twenty  years,  at  any  rate,  after  the  Conquest 
the  church  bells  were  kept  in  good  order,  for,  by  the  king's 
command,  the  Curfew  sounded  every  night  at  8  p.m.,  and  then 
all  lights  and  fires  had  to  be  extinguished.  By  a  constitution 
of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  (1294-1313)  in  every  parish  the 
parishioners  had  to  find  at  their  own  charge  bells  with  ropes. 
And  from  that  time  until  the  Reformation  we  have  ample 
accounts  of  the  founding  of  many  bells,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  size  and  weight. 

In  our  own  county  of  Somerset  we  may  believe  that  from 
at  least  the  XII  Century  and  onwards  church  bells  were 
numerous  and  good.  Owing  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
cloth  trade  in  the  XIV  and  XV  Centuries,  the  county  was  as 
a  whole  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  to  that  period  belong  a 
large  number  of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  church  towers. 
These  towers  were  largely  built  by  the  munificence  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the 
same  munificence  placed  in  them  bells  of  proportionate  beauty 
and  value.    Indeed  extracts  from  wills  of  the  period  show 
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the  loving  care  of  the  churchman  of  the  day  for  the  bells 
which  summoned  him  to  his  devotions  during  life,  and  called 
for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  on  his  behalf  when  passing  to 
his  rest.  The  following  are  some  extracts  from  Medieval  Wills 
for  which  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  of 
Milton  Clevedon. 

1406    for  making  anew  the  bells  at  Milverton  40^. 

1408    to  the  beles  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  without  the 

gate  Bath,  Two  marks. 
1413    to  the  bells  of  Curry  Eivel  \2d. 

1426  to  the  fabric  of  the  belfry  of  the  Church  of  Asshill  40.'?. 
1457    to  the  repair  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Church  of 

Luccombe  40^. 
1467    for  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral  Wells  IOO5. 
1489    to  the  bells  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Keynsham  35.  46/. 
1494    to  the  reparation  of  the  bells  of  the  Church  of  Shepton 

Mallet  35.  ^d. 

1503    to  the  Church  of  Wedmore  405.  to  the  making  of  a 
new  bell. 

1508    to  the  makyng  of  the  great  bell  at  Keynsham  IO5. 
1508    to  the  Church  of  Curry  Rivel  £7  65.  M.  to  buy  a 
trebill  bell. 

1512  to  the  Church  of  Blagdon  to  make  a  new  bell  65.  ^d, 
1524    to  the  casting  of  a  bell  for  the  Church  of  Chard  Qd, 

1524  to  the  Church  of  Cossington  to  buy  a  tenor  bell  £20. 

1525  to  the  bells  of  Shepton  Mallet  65.  8c?. 
1533    to  the  reparation  of  Kylve  bells  a  sheep. 
1533    to  the  bells  of  Bradford  M. 

1533  to  the  belbed  of  the  Church  of  CorfF  near  Taunton  mid, 
1540    to  the  bells  of  Keynsham  my  best  gowne. 

The  above  are  a  few  extracts  from  Somerset  wills,  and 
many  more  might  be  quoted,  but  taking  us  over  a  period  of 
150  years  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  show  us  that  the  bells  of 
Somerset  were  numerous,  and  that  they  were  loved  and  cared 
for  by  the  men  of  Somerset. 
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This  brief  sketch  brings  us  down  the  ages  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  unfortunately  the  inventories  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Henry  YIII  and  Edward  VT  of  church  goods  in 
Somerset  exist  now  in  only  a  very  mutilated  condition.  But 
knowing  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  West  of  England  to- 
wards the  old  form  of  religion,  and  judging  from  the  large 
number  of  church  bells  left  untouched  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Devon,  and  also 
taking  into  consideration  the  very  fair  proportion  of  pre- 
Reformation  bells  which  remain  in  our  towers  to  the  present 
day,  it  seems  probable  that,  except  as  regards  those  in  monastic 
foundations,  and  chantries,  the  church  bells  of  Somerset 
escaped  in  large  measure  the  fury  of  the  Puritan  reform.  The 
diminution  in  their  numbers  to-day  is  attributable  to  several 
causes  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  but  first  it  seems 
convenient  to  give  some  little  description  of  the  founding  and 
use  of  these  medieval  church  bells. 

Medieval  Bells  were  as  a  rule  larger  in  size  and  fewer  in 
number  than  our  present  day  bells.  Some  of  them  indeed,  if 
we  are  to  trust  contemporary  records,  were  of  immense  size 
and  weight.  Prior  Conrad  gave  to  Canterbury  five  large 
belisj  the  first  and  second  of  which  required  10  men,  the  third 
11,  the  fourth  18,  and  the  fifth  24  men  to  ring  them.  In  1342 
four  bells  were  hung  in  Ely  Cathedral  which  w^eighed 
respectively  18,  21,  27,  37  cwt.  In  1409  five  new  bells  were 
hung  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
10  tons.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  a  bell  tower  was  built 
for  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  with  three  great  bells 
weighing  about  8  tons,  wdiich  were  rung  at  coronations  and 
on  great  state  occasions.  In  the  bell-tower  of  the  Abbey  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  there  were  in  1538  four  bells  of  the 
immense  w^eight  of  23,  50,  140,  180  cwt.  respectively.  A 
statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  John  Major, 
who  w^'Ote  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  VIII  :  "In  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Edmundsbury  is  reputed  to  be  the 
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greatest  bell  in  all  England,  altho  in  England  there  be  a 
vast  number  of  bells  of  the  finest  tone."  It  seems  probable 
that  these  bells  were  not  intended  for  ringing  in  peal,  and  were 
at  first  seldom  so  used.  Indeed  there  are  not  many  belfrys  in 
England  capable  of  holding  50  or  60  men  with  freedom  to 
work.  Each  of  the  four  or  five  bells  in  the  tower  had  its  own 
use,  e.g.  for  the  Canonical  Hours,  the  Mass,  the  Angelus,  the 
Curfew,  the  Sanctus,  the  Passing  Bell,  etc.,  though  no  doubt 
on  certain  occasions,  and  in  towers  where  it  was  possible,  the 
bells  were  rung  in  peal.  Such  occasions  would  be  the  visit  of 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon  to  the  parish,  when  the  bells  were 
ordered  by  canon  to  be  rung,  and  also  for  "  Funeral  Peles  " 
or  "  Obits,"  when  an  adequate  sum  was  provided  by  the 
deceased,  or  relatives,  for  the  purpose.  The  manner  in  which 
the  medieval  bells  were  hung  also  would  militate  very  much 
against  good  striking  when  rung  in  peal.  Not  only  w^ere  the 
bells  heavy,  but  they  were  hung  in  a  very  different  way  to  our 
modern  practice.  They  were  fitted  with  a  half-wheel  only, 
and  raised  only  to  stock-level,  i.e.  until  the  mouth  of  the  bell 
was  on  a  level  with  the  stock.  Consequently  there  w^as  only 
the  '*  dead  rope  pull," — one  pull  for  two  swings  of  the  bell. 
Needless  to  say  this  method  demanded  very  great  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  ringers. 

These  early  bells  w^ere  as  a  rule  cast  in  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  generally  in  the  church-yard.  Bell-foundries, 
as  we  know  them,  were  in  the  olden  days  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  means  of  transit  were  not  suitable  for  carrying  heavy 
bells  any  great  distance.  But  the  bell-founders  w^ere  very 
numerous  and  the  majority  of  them  appear  to  have  been  skilled 
craftsmen.  They  would  journey  about  from  place  to  place, 
the  parish  supplying  the  necessary  materials  and  labour,  and 
they  the  skill  and  experience.  Thus  as  early  as  1284  at 
Bridgwater  the  parishioners  bought  the  materials,  made  their 
mould,  and  founded  a  bell  of  1781  lbs.  on  the  spot.  No  doubt 
many    of   our    Somerset  churchwardens'   accounts  contain 
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charges  for  similar  expenditure.  From  those  that  have  been 
pubHshed  we  find  the  usual  items  were  :  Claj  (for  the  mould), 
Copper  and  Tin  (for  the  bell-metal),  Charcoal  or  Wood  (for 
the  furnace),  Wood  and  Iron  (for  the  framework  and  fittings 
of  the  bells).  Ropes,  and  always  much  "  Beere."  The  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  Kirbj  Malzeard,  Yorks,  contain  a  curious 
account  of  the  expenses  entailed  in  casting  a  bell  inside  the 
church  in  1591.  The  total  expense  was  xiiZ.  1x5.  viiic?.,  of 
which  the  founder  had  ml.  wis.  for  his  trouble,  and  Yis.  ivd. 
was  expended  on  ale  ;  which  ale  moreover  at  v^^.  (some  4/-  of 
our  money)  a  gallon  must  have  been  of  a  fairly  generous 
nature. 

The  bell  when  founded  was  of  a  somewhat  different  shape  to 
modern  ones.  It  was  rather  longer  in  the  waist  and  higher  in 
the  shoulders,  and  consequently  had  more  metal  in  it,  note  for 
note,  than  our  modern  bells.  This  will  probably  account  for 
the  superior  tone  of  old  bells  to  modern  ones,  as  the  metal  in 
the  waist  though  useless  as  affecting  the  note  of  the  bell,  seems 
to  give  depth  and  fullness  to  the  tone.  But  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  bells  like  many  other  musical  instruments 
mellow  and  improve  with  time  and  use. 

The  bell  at  its  founding  had  some  saint's  name  moulded  on 
it,  and  the  next  step  was  its  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  dedication  in  honour  of  the  particular  saint.  For 
this  there  was  a  solemn  and  imposing  office  ordained,  and  the 
rite  was  performed  by  the  bishop.  The  bell  was  set  up  on  a 
frame  in  the  churchyard  and  close  to  it  was  placed  the 
bishop's  faldstool.  Also  basins  of  holy  water,  of  salt,  and 
of  the  holy  oil  used  for  anointing  the  sick,  together  with  clean 
linen,  incense,  myrrh,  and  a  censer,  had  to  be  provided.  Then 
the  bishop  robed  in  amice,  girdle,  stole,  alb,  and  mitre,  and 
carrying  his  pastoral  staff,  and  attended  by  the  ministers  and 
deacons  came  to  the  bell  and  took  his  seat  at  the  faldstool. 
After  Psalms  51  and  others  had  been  chanted,  the  bishop 
exorcised  and  blessed  the  salt  and  the  water,  and  then  sprinkled 
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the  salt  in  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  deacons 
then  washed  the  bell  inside  and  out  with  the  consecrated  water 
and  dried  it  with  the  clean  linen,  while  psalms  were  chanted 
bj  the  other  ministers.  Next  the  bishop  anointed  the  bell  in 
five  places  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  dedicated  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  to  the  honour  of  its  particular  saint. 
The  bell  was  then  censed  and  once  more  blessed  and  the 
service  ended. 

The  bell  now  had  its  clapper  attached  (this  was  done  bj 
means  of  the  baldrick,  a  strip  of  leather  or  horse  hide)  and 
was  hung  in  its  place  in  the  tower. 

Such  is  the  history  of  most  of  the  medieval  bells,  of  which 
some  200,  out  of  possibly  nearly  2000,  remain  in  our  Somer- 
set towers  to-day.  Founded  in  the  parish  which  they  w^ere 
to  serve  ;  consecrated  by  solemn  rite  ;  dedicated  to  a  saint 
and  bearing  his  name  ;  they  sounded  daily  at  mass,  meridie, 
and  vespere,  until  the  Reformation,  and  having  passed  that 
time  of  wholesome  discipline  and  escaped  a  hundred  dangers 
which  threatened  their  existence  they  still  call  the  parishioners 
to  worship  as  they  first  did  some  500  years  ago. 

Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  noble  bells  which  we  believe  once  graced  our 
towers  in  olden  days.  The  fair  wear  and  tear  of  time  and 
usage,  and  the  many  accidents  to  which  bells  are  liable  would 
account  for  many.  And  doubtless  of  the  hundreds  of  bells  re- 
cast in  the  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIIl  Centuries,  the  majority 
were  ancient  ones  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  monastic  foundations,  and  of  chantries  and 
free  chapels,  1533-8,  of  course  involved  the  removal  of  the 
bells  in  them,  but  the  parish  churches  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  very  much  in  this  respect,  at  least  in  the  West.  In 
the  Protestant  revival  under  Elizabeth,  1558,  I  fear  a  good 
deal  of  irreparable  damage  was  done.  The  queen  issued 
orders  to  remove  from  the  churches  certain  Romish  ornaments 
which  had  been  re-introduced  by  her  sister  Mary.  Under 
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cover  of  this  order  in  many  places  the  bells  were  removed  and 
sold,  the  steeples  turned  into  pigeon-houses,  and  the  lead 
stripped  off  the  roofs.  So  outrageous  was  the  damage  done 
that  the  queen  was  forced  to  issue  a  further  proclamation  in 
Sept.  1560  to  forbid  the  throwing  down  and  appropriating  to 
private  gain  of  the  church  bells. 

Another  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  bells  is  said 
to  be  the  introduction  of  Change  Ringing,  and  though  a 
change  ringer  1  must  admit  the  charge.  The  old  bells  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  few  and  heavy,  and  when  in  1637  change 
ringing  was  introduced  and  quickly  became  popular,  the 
ringers  sought  for  bells  of  lighter  weight  and  greater  number. 
This  end  was  gained  in  most  places  by  melting  down  the 
ancient  heavy  ring  of  4  or  5  into  a  lighter  ring  of  6  or  8.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  towns,  and  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  large  centres  the  old  bells  have  been 
entirely  done  away,  and  only  in  the  country  villages,  where 
change  ringing  did  not  penetrate,  are  they  still  to  be  found. 
The  same  practice  is  still,  most  unfortunately,  advocated  in 
certain  quarters,  and  the  present  writer  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  a  protest  against  it.  Better  far  to  wait 
until  funds  admit  of  adding  really  good  new  bells  to  the  ring, 
than  to  break  up  ancient  and  tuneful  bells,  the  gifts  of  departed 
benefactors,  and  produce  in  their  place  a  miserable,  jangling, 
toneless  ring,  an  offence  alike  to  eye  and  ear. 

So  much  for  the  ancient  town  bells.  Unfortunately 
another  set  of  circumstances  is  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  ancient  country  bells, — the  neglect  and  parsimony  of 
churchmen  in  the  XVII,  XYIII,  and  even  in  the  XIX 
Centuries.  As  churches  fell  into  decay  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  obtain  funds  by  gaining  the  bishop's  consent  to  sell 
some  of  the  bells  ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  rural  districts, 
and  thus  no  doubt  many  bells  have  been  lost  from  our  country 
churches. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  con- 
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gratulation  that  so  many  of  these  medieval  bells  remain  in  our 
towers.  They  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  country 
towers  still  doing  amid  altered  and  altering  surroundings  the 
work  to  which  they  were  consecrated  centuries  ago.  There  is 
an  interesting  ring  of  four  ancients  in  Thurlbear  in  their 
original  cage,  all  of  them  by  the  same  founder, — liobert 
Norton  of  Exeter,  1422-61.  There  are  also  original  rings  of 
three  at  Holton,  Pitcombe,  South  Barrow  and  Weston 
Bampfylde. 

THEIR  USE. 

Before  passing  away  from  these  ancients  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  some  of  the  work  they  did  in  years  long  gone  by. 

The  Curfew  was  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror 
from  Normandy  in  1068,  and  was  abolished  by  Henry  I  in 
1100.  It  sounded  every  night  at  8  p.m.,  and  then  all  fires  and 
lights  had  to  be  extinguished.  This  may  seem  now  to  be  a 
very  hard  law,  but  it  was  enacted  with  a  view  to  preventing  a 
conflagration  at  a  time  when  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  wood 
and  other  light  material.  It  is  curious  how  in  many  places  the 
custom  of  ringing  the  Curfew  has  lingered  on  into  our  own 
day. 

The  Sanctus  Bell  w^as  hung  usually  in  a  bell-cote  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  three  strokes  were  struck  upon  it  by  the  priest  or  his 
server  as  the  Sanctus  (Holy,  Holy,  Holy)  was  sung.  At  the 
lesser  altars  of  the  church  handbells  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose.    The  Sanctus  Bell  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 

Sacring  Bell  which  was  sounded  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 

The  Passing  Bell.  Canon  67  ordered:  ''When  anyone  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister 
shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  duty.  And  after  the  party's 
death  if  it  so  fall  out,  then  there  shall  be  rung  no  more  than 
one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before  the  burial,  and  one  other 
after  the  burial." 
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This  explains  the  inscription  so  often  found  on  old  tenors  : 

"  I  to  the  Church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all." 

or — 

"  I  sound  to  bid  the  sick  repent, 
In  hope  of  life  when  breath  is  spent." 

At  the  present  daj  the  Passing  Bell  has  sadly  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  instead  of  rousing  the  parishioners  to 
prayer  for  the  passing  soul  and  to  thoughts  of  their  own  mor- 
tality, it  is  often  not  rung  until  hours  after  the  death  and  calls 
forth  no  particular  emotion  from  those  who  hear  it. 

Before  the  Reformation  it  was  customary  to  toll  the  Passing 
Bell  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. The  churchwardens'  accounts  for  the  parish  of 
Wolchurch,  under  date  1526,  give  an  interesting  list  of  the 
sums  charged  for  the  use  of  the  various  bells  on  such  occasions  : 


"  Fyrste  for  the  leste  belle  to  rynge  the  space  of 

one  ower,  for  man,  or  woman,  or  chylde         .    Os.  4(1. 

"  Item,  the  second e  belle  to  rynge  one  ower  .    Os.  6d. 

"  Item,  the  thyrde  belle  to  rynge  on  ower  .  .    O5.  8d. 

"  Item,  whate  persone  wyll  have  the  thyrde  to 
rynge  6  owers  before  none,  or  after  none,  with 
the  three  smallyst  belles  to  rynge  at  dyrge 
and  masse,  to  pay        .  .  .  .    Ss.  4d. 

"  Item,  whate  persone  wyll  have  the  fourthe  belle 
to  rynge  6  owers,  before  none,  or  after  none, 
withe  the  four  smallyst  belles  at  dyrge  and 
masse,  to  pay   .  .  .  .  .5s.  Od. 

Item,  whate  persone  wyll  have  the  5th  belle,  whych 
is  the  greatest  belle,  to  rynge  6  owers  by  fore 
none,  or  after  none,  with  alle  the  belles  to 
rynge  at  dyrge  and  masse,  shall  pay  6s.  8d. 
and  the  Sexton  to  have  for  the  same  great 
belle,  fyndinge  alle  the  ryngers  .  .    6s.  8d. 
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"  Item,  the  Sexton  to  finde  the  roope  for  the  same, 
and  also  the  bawdrycks  for  the  same  belle,  at 
hys  own  coste  and  charg. 

"  Item,  the  Gierke  to  have  for  tolljnge  of  the 
passinge  belle,  for  manne,  womanne,  or 
chyldes,  if  it  be  in  the  day      .  .  .    0.9.  Ad. 

"  Item,  if  it  be  in  the  night,  for  the  same   .  .    0.9.  Sd. 

And  so  on.  The  first  items  are  for  ringing  the  "  Funeral 
Pele  "  at  the  obsequies.  And  the  burial  of  a  man  of  sub- 
stance whose  relatives  determined  to  have  the  "  Greate  Belle" 
for  "  6  Owres,"  and  "  Alle  the  Belles  "  at  "  Dyrge  and  masse  " 
must  have  been,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  a  striking 
ceremony.  This  was  certainly  the  case  at  the  funeral  of 
Lady  Isable  Berkeley,  1516.  For  we  are  told  that  on  that 
occasion  :  "  There  was  rynging  daily  with  all  the  bells  con- 
tynually :  that  is  to  say,  at  St.  Michael's  xxxiii  peles,  at 
Trinity  xxxiii  peles,  at  St.  John's  xxxiii  peles,  at  Babylake, 
because  hit  was  so  nigh,  Ivii  peles,  and  in  the  Mother  Church 
XXX  peles,  and  every  pele  xiic/." 

The  Passing  Bell  was  also  sometimes  called  the 

Soul  Bell. 

'*  Toll  the  bell  a  solemn  toll, 
Slow  and  solemn  let  it  be. 
Cry  for  the  departing  soul 

Miserere  Domine."  Old  Poem. 

(Canon  Ellacombe,  Bells  of  the  Church) . 

The  Angelus  was  a  bell  rung  morning,  noon  and  evening, 
every  day,  as  a  bidding  to  the  people,  to  the  sick  in  bed,  and 
to  the  healthy,  to  those  at  home,  and  to  those  abroad,  that 
they  should,  as  the  sound  floated  through  the  villages,  the 
maiden  in  her  cottage,  and  the  labourer  in  the  field,  reverently 
kneel  and  recite  the  allotted  prayers,  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  incarnation  for  us,  viz :  "  Angelus  Domini,"  etc. 
(hence  it  was  called  the  Angelus  Bell),  and  "  Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
(hence  called  also  the  Ave  Bell). — Barker's  Wensleydale. 
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The  ringing  of  this  bell  morning  and  evening  was  ordered 
bj  the  constitutions  of  1347.  The  bell  rung  for  the  Angelus 
was  usually  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Gabriel ;  hence  it  was 
also  sometimes  called 

The  Gabriel  Bell ;  original  Gabriel  bells  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Martock,  Brompton  Ralph,  and  (recast)  at  Preston  near  Yeovil. 

The  Pardon  Bell. — The  Angelus  was  also  sometimes  called 
the  Pardon  Bell  on  account  of  the  indulgences  attached  to  the 
recitation  of  the  allotted  prayers. 

The  Sermon  Bell. — It  was  customaryfin  old  times,  and  the 
custom  still  obtains  in  some  country  places,  to  toll  the  tenor 
bell  for  a  few  minutes  before  service  on  Sunday  when  there 
was  to  be  a  sermon  preached  ;  hence  the  name. 

The  Induction  Bell. —  When  a  new  incumbent  is  inducted  to 
a  benefice  by  the  archdeacon  it  is  customary  for  him  to  toll  a 
few  strokes  on  one  of  the  bells.  Thus  at  once  asserting  his 
authority  over  the  belfry,  and  at  the  same  time  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  induction  to  the  parishioners.  There  is  an  old 
superstition  that  he  will  remain  in  the  parish  as  many  years  as 
he  strikes  the  bell. 

Such  are  some  of  the  religious  purposes  served  by  the  bells 
of  old  ;  but  they  also  entered  in  a  hundred  ways  into  the 
secular  and  business  life  of  the  people.    Thus  there  was — 

The  Tocsin  Bell. — The  expression  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
two  old  French  words  "  tocque — sing,"  from  "  toquer  " — to 
strike,  and  "  sing  " — a  little  bell.  It  was  usually  a  bell  which 
was  rung  only  in  cases  of  danger  or  alarm,  such  as  fire,  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution.  It 
was  rung  in  a  wild  and  hurried  manner. 

The  Market  Bell. — This  bell  gave  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  of  the  market.  Before  it  sounded 
no  buying,  selling  or  even  bargaining  might  be  done  under 
heavy  penalties.  And  very  stern  was  the  law  against  "fore- 
stalling," i.e.  buying  or  selling  before  the  whole  world  was 
awake  and  ready. 
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The  Mote  Bell — summoned  the  people  to  the  popular  as- 
sembly. 

The  Vestry  Bell — called  the  parishioners  to  the  discharge  of 
the  parish  business. 

The  Harvest  Bell  and  Seedsowing  Bell — called  the  labourers 
to  their  various  works. 

The  Gleaning  Bell — fixed  the  hours  for  beginning  and  leav- 
ing off  gleaning  in  the  harvest  fields,  ensuring  a  fair  start  and 
a  fair  chance  to  all  alike. 

The  Pancake  ^e//— still  rung  at  Ilminster  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day, was  originally  a  call  to  confession  before  the  beginning  of 
Lent. 

The  confession  has  been  discontinued,  and  where  the  bell 
still  rings  it  is  associated  with  the  pancake,  which  is  the  only 
thing  which  particularly  distinguishes  Shrove  Tuesday  now. 

The  following  extract  from  Hone's  Everyday  Book,"  1827, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  part  bells  paid  in  the  daily  life 
of  Sherborne,  cir.  1820  :  — 

"  At  Sherborne  they  have  an  almost  endless  '  ding-dong,' 
'  twing-tAvang,'  or  '  bim-bone,'  throughout  the  day.  Happen- 
ing to  be  lately  there  on  a  market-day  I  was  awakened  in  the 
morning,  at  four  o'clock,  by  the  ringing  of  the  '  Church 
Treble  Bell '  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  church  *  chimes '  were  in 
play  ;  at  a  quarter  before  seven  the  '  Almshouse  Bell '  began 
and  continued  until  seven  ;  which  is  said  to  be  for  the  purpose 
o£  calling  King  Edward  VI  Grammar  School  to  their  studies, 
who  were  no  sooner  assembled  than  the  '  School  Bell '  an- 
nounced the  master's  approach.  At  half-past  eight  the  '  Alms- 
house Bell '  summoned  the  almshouse  and  women  to  prayers  ; 
at  nine  '  the  chimes.'  At  eleven  the  '  Wholesale  Market  Bell ' ; 
at  twelve  the  '  Chimes  '  ;  at  one  the  '  School  Bell '  for  dinner ; 
at  half -past  one  the  '  Eetail  Market  Bell '  ;  at  three  the 
'  Chimes  ' ;  and  the  church  '  Great  Bell '  tolled  twice  at  a 
short  interval ;  when,  what  is  appositely  called  '  the  tanging 
bell,'  rang  until  the  minister  and  religiously  inclined  had 
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assembled  for  prayer  ;  at  four  the  'Almshouse  Bell'  ;  at  six 
the  '  Chimes  ' ;  at  seven  the  '  School  Bell  '  for  supper  ;  at 
eight  the  '  Church  Bell '  which  rang  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
concluded  bj  giving  eight  strokes  ;  at  nine  the  '  Chimes,'  and 
the  '  School  Bell '  for  bed." 

Sic  transit.  Almost  every  one  of  these  old  uses  of  the  bells 
is  passed  away,  and  some  are  even  forgotten,  but  still  the  bells, 
and  in  some  cases  the  identical  bells,  remain,  and  in  changed 
and  changing  circumstances  they  do  their  duty  by  us  as  they 
did  by  our  forefathers. 

Inscriptions  on  Church  Bells. 

The  oldest  bells  had  as  a  rule  no  inscription  at  all  beyond 
the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  bell  was  dedicated.  Thus 
the  oldest  bells  would  simply  have  some  such  inscription  as 
"  Sancta  Margareta  "  (Charlton  Adam),  "  Sancte  Andrea  " 
(Puckington),  "  Maria  "  (Poyntington),  the  inscription  being 
all  in  small  lettering,  without  capitals,  date,  or  founder's  name. 
All  early  inscriptions  are  of  course  in  Latin,  though  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  e.g.  the  tenor  at  Brompton  Ralph, — 
"  Gabriel  is  mi  name  in  me  sholle  linne  ne  blame,"  and  the 
third  at  Pitney,  John  help  now."  But  these  are  exceptions 
to  prove  the  rule,  and  broadly  speaking,  English  inscriptions 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  well  into  the  XVII  Cen- 
tury. The  next  class  of  bells,  somewhat  later  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  bear  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  saint  the 
significant  words,  "  ora  pro  nobis."    Thus  : — 

Sancta  Anna  ora  pro  nobis  (High  Littleton). 

Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis  (Shapwick). 

Sancte  Paule  ora  pro  nobis  (Nettlecombe). 

These  bells,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  XV  Century, 
have,  many  of  them,  very  beautiful  lettering,  and  often  most 
artistic  stops  and  devices  between  the  words. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  Leonine  verses — 
monkish  hexameters — with  the  middle  and  end  rhyming  toge- 
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gether,  came  into  use  on  the  bells.  The  best  specimens  of 
these  inscriptions  are  those  so  freelj  used  bj  Robert  Norton, 
1422-61,  many  of  which  remain  in  our  towers  to  this  present. 

Est  michi  collatum  IHS  istud  nomen  amatum. 

JESUS  the  name  I  bear,  Name  beloved  beyond  compare. 

Protege  Virgo  pia  quos  convoco  sancta  Maria. 

Holy  Mary  Guardian  be,  to  all  whom  1  shall  call  to  thee. 

Voce  mea  viva  depello  cuncta  nocuia. 

Every  evil  thing,  or  fright,  with  living  voice  1  put  to  flight. 

Plebs  ois  plavdit  ut  me  tam  sepius  audit. 

All  the  people  much  rejoice,  because  they  often  hear  my  voice. 

Me  melior  vere  non  est  campana  sub  ere. 

A  better  bell  in  sooth  than  I, you  will  not  find  beneath  the  sky. 

Misteriis  sacris  repleat  nos  dea  lohannis. 

May  St.  John,  his  holy  lore,  fill  us  all  with  sacred  awe. 

The  translation  of  the  first  of  the  above  is  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  T.  Dyne  ;  the  remainder  are  an  attempt  on  my  part  to 
supply  a  hint  at  the  spirit  of  the  legend  for  those  who  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Robert  Norton  carried  on  his  foundry 
at  Exeter,  and  had  an  extensive  connection  ;  and  many  of  his 
bells  and  inscriptions  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  county. 

The  third  of  the  above  inscriptions — "  Voce  mea  viva 
depello  cuncta  nocuia  "  —is  specially  interesting  as  proof  of  the 
medieval  belief  that  storms,  tempests,  and  evil  spirits,  were 
driven  away  by  the  sound  of  bells.  Lawrence  Beyerlink, 
Canon  of  Antwerp,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Blessing  of  Church 
Bells — 1627— quotes    Baptista,  the  poet   of   Mantua,  that, 

bells  are  effective  to  restrain  evil  spirits,  when  the  winds  roll 
the  clouds  together,  and  are  about  to  inflict  injury  on  the  abun- 
dant plains."  The  same  preacher  also  relates  two  remarkable 
examples  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits  being  checked  by  the 
sound  of  a  blessed  bell  : — "  One  was  of  a  witch,  which  hap- 
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pened  in  Italy  in  the  year  1524,  and  the  other  of  a  man  of  the 
same  character  which  happened  in  the  year  1580.  They  were  re- 
turning from  their  nightly  meetings  under  the  devil's  guidance, 
when  the  morning  signal  for  saluting  the  Virgin  was  given  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  they  were  deserted  by  him,  and  after- 
wards on  being  closely  questioned,  confessed  the  whole  matter." 
A  tourist  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps  in  1865  tells  of  bells  being 
rung  as  the  accompaniment  of  thunder-storms.  But  whether 
they  were  supposed  to  have  a  physical  effect  on  the  electricity 
or  were  rung  from  religious  feeling  with  a  view  to  averting 
calamity,  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Passing  on  from  the  Leonine  verses,  we  come  to  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation,  when  we  find  inscriptions  freely  invoking 
the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,  and  especially  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  e.ff.  :— 

Ave  Maria  Gracia  Plena  Dominus  Tecum.  (Nunney). 

Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis.  (Northover). 

Sea  Margareta  ora  pro  nobis.  (Sutton  Montis). 
The  inscriptions  of  this  date  are  beautifully  designed  and 
moulded  and  accompanied  often  by  ornamentation  of  high 
artistic  merit.  Roger  Semson,  a  Somerset  man,  and  noted 
founder  in  the  West  of  England,  had  his  foundry  at  Ash 
Priors  at  this  time,  cir.  1500-50  ;  he  appears  to  have  dedicated 
the  vast  majority  of  his  bells  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  bell 
used  for  ringing  the  Angelus  was  usually  dedicated  to  the 
archangel  Gabriel,  and  such  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  at 
Brompton  Ralph,  Martock  and  Preston.  But  the  Angelus 
was  also  sometimes  called  "the  Ave  Bell,"  and  where  we  find 
the  "  Ave  Maria,"  in  whole  or  part  inscribed  on  a  bell,  it 
seems  probable  that  that  bell  was  the  one  used  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  necessary  daily  recital  of  the  Ave.  These  Ave 
Bells  are  to  be  found  at  Bishop's  Hull,  Charlton  Horethorne, 
Chedzoy,  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Ditcheat,  Emborough,  Fitz- 
head,  Nunney,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  dedications  of  the  pre-Reformation  bells  in  our 
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county  are  found  the  following  :  Jesus  (several),  The  Holj 
Trinity,  The  Blessed  Virgin  (many),  The  Archangels  Michael, 
Kaphael,  and  Gabriel,  and  SS.  Augustine,  Andrew,  Anna, 
Barbara,  Clement,  George,  Gregory,  John,  John  the  Baptist, 
Katharine,  Luke,  Margaret,  Paul,  Peter,  Stephen,  Thomas. 

Immediately  after  the  Reformation  a  great  change  comes 
over  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells.  All  mention  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  at  once  abolished,  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  even 
mention  of  the  saints,  disappears  once  and  for  all.  But  for  a 
time  something  of  the  old  veneration  for  the  bells  seemed  to 
linger  on,  and  although  the  bells  were  no  longer  consecrated  to 
their  office,  and  solemnly  named,  they  were  treated  with  respect 
and  had  moral  or  religions  maxims  or  platitudes  cast  upon 
them.  These  were,  as  a  rule,  still  w^rltten  in  Latin,  but  about 
this  time  the  date  was  added.  Examples  of  such  inscriptions 
are:  "  Gaudete  semper  in  Domino  1583  "  (Broadway). 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  1612  "  (Gamely).  "  Soli  Deo  detur 
Gloria  1625  "  (Nettlecombe).  Very  often  they  are  found  in 
English:  "  Geve  thanks  to  God  1591"  (Barton  St.  David). 
"  Lord  have  mercie  upon  us  1596  "  (Templecombe).  "  Prayse 
God  1610."    "Love  God  1611  "  (Babcary). 

The  XVIII  Century  was  a  time  of  stagnation  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  parish  priest  was  not  only,  in 
many  cases,  unmindful  of  his  duty  to  his  people,  but  was  also 
neglectful  of  the  church  and  its  furniture  in  his  cure.  Very 
often  the  bells  were  taken  down  and  sold  in  order  to  find  funds 
to  repair  damage  caused  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  by 
criminal  neglect  or  carelessness,  and  many  a  noble  bell  has 
come  by  its  end  in  this  way.  When  bells  w^ere  recast,  no  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  clergy  or  church- 
wardens in  the  inscriptions  to  be  cast  on  them.  It  was  left 
apparently  entirely  to  the  founder.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  XVIII  Century  bells  bear 
for  the  most  part  merely  the  names  of  churchwardens  and 
founder  with  the  date.     Sometimes  the  founder,  if  a  man 
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with  some  good  feehng  about  him,  hke  the  E-udhalls  of 
Gloucester,  would  add  some  little  pious  or  loyal  maxim,  as  : 
"  Fear  God,  honour  the  King,"  but  more  often  he  would 
utilise  the  space  on  the  bell  as  a  means  of  advertising  his  own 
skill,  or  even  of  slandering  that  of  a  rival. 

Some  of  the  more  harmless  XVIII  Century  inscriptions 
are  :  "  My  treble  voice  makes  hearts  rejoice  "  (very  common). 
"  When  you  us  ring  we'll  sweetly  sing."  Peace  and  good 
neighbourhood."  "  Prosperity  to  this  Town  "  (Shepton  Mallet). 
"  Come  let  us  ring  for  Church  and  King."  "  God  preserve 
our  King  and  Kingdom  and  send  us  peace"  (Selworthy). 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Church  of  England  "  (Pylle). 

The  tenor  has  always  some  reference  to  its  use  as  the 
Passing  Bell,  the  most  common  being : 

"  I  to  the  Church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  doth  summon  all." 

or— 

"  I  sound  to  bid  the  sick  repent 
In  hope  of  life  when  breath  is  spent." 

Other  bells  have  inscriptions  which  can  only  be  termed  un- 
godly :  some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Come  here  brother  Founders  and  here  you  may  see 

What  sort  of  a  workman  young  bilbie  may  be 

Hele  challenge  all  Ingland  for  casting  a  bell 

Who  will  be  the  workman  can  be  but  dun  well.  1727. 

Mark. 

Com  here  friend  Knight  and  Cockey  to 
Such  work  as  this  you  cannot  do.  1736. 

MiLBORNE  Port. 

Bilby  and  Boosh  may  come  and  see 

What  Evans  and  Nott  have  done  by  me.  1758. 

Backwell. 

Harke  how  the  chiriping  treable  sounds  so  clear 

While  rowleing  Tom  com  tumbleing  in  the  reare.  1732. 

DUNKERTON. 

My  sound  is  good  my  shape  is  neat 
Twas  Bayley  cast  me  so  compleat.  1770. 

Kingsbury  Episcopi. 

And  so  on,  for  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  this  XVIII 
Century  wit  to  be  found  in  our  towers. 
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Modem  inscriptions  usually  record  the  names  o£  benefactor, 
incumbent,  churchwardens,  and  founder,  with  or  without 
some  text  or  motto,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  more  than 
local  interest.  Several  bells  have  inscriptions  on  them  which 
apparently  have  no  meaning  whatever,  the  legend  consisting 
either  of  a  jumble  of  letters  or  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in 
more  or  less  order  round  the  bell.  Where  there  is  simply  a 
jumble  of  letters  we  can  only  imagine  that  the  founder  or  his 
man,  having  no  instructions  as  to  inscriptions,  simply  filled  in 
the  usual  space  on  the  mould  with  the  first  letters  which  came 
to  hand.  Alphabet  bells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them  has  ever  been  given.  There  are  four  ex- 
amples of  them  in  Somerset ;  one  at  Stoke  St.  Mary,  with  a — n 
set  backwards,  the.  work  of  Roger  Semson  ;  one  at  Creech  St. 
Michael  dated  1590  ;  one  at  Closworth,  probably  recast  by 
Thomas  Purdue  from  an  earlier  bell  by  Roger  Semson  ;  one 
at  Walton  all  in  confusion. 

Functions  of  a  Bell. 

Men's  deaths  I  tell  by  doleful  knell. 
Lightning  and  thunder  I  break  asunder. 
On  Sabbath  all  to  Church  I  call. 
The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 
The  winds  so  fierce  I  doe  disperse. 
Men's  cruel  rage  I  doe  ass  wage. 

"  Helpe  to  Discourse." 

The  Passing  Bell. 

Come  list  and  hark  the  bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  soul, 
Whom  even  now  those  ominous  fowl, 
The  bat,  the  Nightjar,  or  screech  Owl 
Lament  ;  hark  !  I  hear  the  wilde  wolf  howle 
In  this  black  night  that  seems  to  scowle, 
All  these  my  black  book  shall  enscrole. 
For  hark  !  still  still  the  bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  soul. 

Hey  wood's  "  Rape  of  Lucrece." 
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Dislike  of  Evil  Spirits  to  the  Sound  of  Bells. 

"  It  is  said,  the  evil  spirjts  that  ben  in  the  region  of  th'ajre, 
doubte  moche  whan  they  hear  the  bells  rongen  :  and  this  is  the 
cause  wh  J  the  belles  rongen  whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  grete 
tempeste  andto  rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  that  the 
feinds  and  wjcked  spiryts  should  ben  abashed  and  flee,  and 
cease  of  the  movjnge  of  tempeste." 

Wjnkin  de  Worde,  in  "  Golden  Legend." 

BELL  FOUNDERS. 

The  following  are  some  brief  notes  as  to  the  founders  of 
the  bells  which  hang  in  our  Somerset  towers.  Many  of  our 
bells  are  not  the  work  of  Somerset  founders,  but  of  men,  who 
had  foundries  at  a  distance,  or  who  travelled  from  their  homes 
outside  the  county  and  did  their  work  on  the  spot  as  occasion 
demanded. 

Of  the  founders  of  our  most  interesting  bells — the  old  pre- 
Keformation  ones — in  most  cases  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  days  the  bells  were  all 
consecrated  by  solemn  rite,  and  the  founder  of  those  days 
would  no  more  dream  of  using  his  bell  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tisement than  would  the  maker  of  the  altar  vessels  to-day. 
For  this  reason  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  initials  of  the 
founder  on  a  pre-Reformation  bell,  and  although  in  many  cases 
the  work  of  the  same  founder  can  be  traced  in  many  different 
towers  by  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  lettering,  or  cross,  or 
ornamentation,  his  very  name  is  unknown,  and  all  that  can  be 
told  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  good  craftsman  who  gave  his  best 
for  the  church. 

The  oldest  known  founder  in  our  Somerset  towers  dates 
from  about  1400,  and  the  only  fact  known  about  him  with  any 
certainty  is  his  initials.  These  initials  t.g."  in  small  unassum- 
ing type  are  found  on  some  19  bells  in  the  diocese,  and  they 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  those  of  a  certain  Thomas  Giles, 
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bell-founder  of  Lewes.  This  t.g.  used  a  small  clear  type  in 
his  lettering ;  his  inscriptions  are  all  short  and  widely  spaced 
and  in  some  cases  he  uses  a  crown  as  a  stamp.  Characteristic 
examples  of  his  work  may  be  seen  at  Whatley  (3),  Shapwick, 
Charlynch,  etc. 

A  little  later  we  come  to  the  work  of  Robert  Norton  who 
flourished  at  Exeter  from  cir.  1422 — 1461.  He  used  as  a  trade 
mark  his  initials  r.n.  on  either  side  of  a  miniature  bell,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  twisted  cable.  His  workmanship  is  of 
the  very  best ;  the  capital  letters  beautifully  ornamented  in 
most  cases,  the  lettering  clear  and  in  good  type,  pretty  mould- 
ings and  beads  round  the  shoulder  of  the  bell,  and  above  all, 
his  bells  are  I  believe  in  all  cases  of  an  excellent  tone.  His 
six  favourite  inscriptions  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
examples  of  his  work  may  be  seen  at  Thurlbear  (4),  W.  Quan- 
tockshead.  Over  Stowey,  etc.  There  are  in  all  some  33  bells 
by  him  in  the  diocese.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  add  that 
although  an  excellent  craftsman  Robert  Norton  was  not  a 
very  honest  tradesman,  as  the  following  record  taken  from 
the  early  Chancery  Proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
and  quoted  by  Canon  Ellacombe,  proves. 

"  To  the  right  worshipfuU  fader  in  God,  the  Bishopp  of 
Bathe,  Chancellor  of  Englond. 
Beseechith  mekely  the  pore  parshenes  of  Plymtre  in 
Devenshere,  that  were  as  they  by  John  Forde  one  of  the 
same  Parisshe,  bought  of  one  Robert  Norton  of  Exeter, 
Bellemaker,  iij  belles  to  pay  for  every  Cli  of  the  wight 
there  of  xxvijs  there  the  said  John  and  Robert  by  ontrewe 
ymagynacion  coneyn  and  desseit  enformyd  the  said  pary- 
shenes  that  the  said  belles  were  of  the  weight  of  ij  mill. 
ccc|^ifj  ij  li.  where  as  in  dede  they  weyyd  but  xviij  c.  li.  so 
that  the  said  parishenes  have  paid  therfore  the  said 
Robert  by  the  handy s  of  the  said  John  accordant  to  ther 
said  ontrewe  enformacion  that  ys  to  sayng  for  J'^j^  ijii  of 
metall  more  than  the  said  belles  weyn  to  the  grete  hendryng 
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of  the  said  parishenes,  where  of  thej  may  have  no  remedy 
by  the  comyn  lawe  ;  plese  it  your  gracious  lordship  to  com- 
pel and  to  make  the  said  John  and  Robert  to  apere  byfore 
yowe  at  a  c'tain  day  by  yowe  to  be  almytyd  to  answere  to 
the  said  mater  and  to  do  right  there  of  after  your  high  dis- 
crestion  for  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  werk  of  charite." 
No  record  of  the  result  of  this  application  is  extant,  but  the 
date  of  the  above  petition  is  1432. 

Robert  Norton  was  succeeded  in  business  by  a  man  whose 
initials  are  "  i.t."  He  used  the  same  stamp  and  moulds  and 
lettering  as  his  predecessor,  and  examples  of  his  work  in  this 
county  can  be  seen  at  East  Quantockshead  and  Crowcombe. 

Robert  Norton  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Stephen  Norton 
of  Maidstone,  Kent,  who  died  cir.  1500.  Stephen  was  also  a 
very  excellent  craftsman  and  there  is  one  very  beautiful 
example  of  his  work  at  Chiselborough. 

There  is  one  bell  in  the  county — at  Kingsdon — by  the  cele- 
brated William  fFounder.  His  private  name  was  William 
Dawe  and  he  carried  on  from  1370 — 1420  an  important  foun- 
dry at  Aldgate,  London.  Examples  of  his  work  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  in  1385  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
casting  guns  for  Dover  Castle. 

About  the  year  1408  William  fFounder  had  in  his  shop  a 
foundryman  of  the  name  of  John  Walgrave^  as  we  know  from 
the  fact  that  he  received  in  that  year  a  legacy  of  iiiid. 
under  the  will  of  one  John  Plot.  This  J ohn  Walgrave  after- 
wards either  succeeded  to  his  master's  business  or  set  up  for 
himself  and  carried  on  a  most  extensive  business  in  the  South 
and  Midlands.  His  mark  is  found  on  two  bells  in  this  county, 
at  Angersleigh  and  Bawdrip. 

There  is  one  bell  at  Whatley  by  William  Henshaw  who  died 
cir.  1500.  He  was  one  of  the  succession  of  founders  at 
Gloucester. 

Passing  on  a  few  years  we  come  to  the  first  celebrated 
Somerset  founder,  and  an  excellent  craftsman  he  was, — Roger 
Vol.  LX  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XX),  Part  II.  f 
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SemsoD,  of  Ash  Priors  near  Taunton.  His  name  is  now  un- 
known in  his  native  village,  and  all  memory  of  his  foundry  is 
lost,  but  his  bells  can  be  seen  in  many  of  our  towers  to-day  as 
good  as  when  he  cast  them  more  than  3oO  years  ago. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  in  the  churchwardens' 
books  of  Woodbury,  Devon,  in  1548  of  a  journey  from  Wood- 
bury to  Ash  Priors  with  bells  to  be  recast  by  the  celebrated 
Roger  Semson.  They  started  from  Woodbury  on  a  Sunday,  a 
party  of  seven  men  and  nine  oxen,  with  the  churchwarden 
accompanying  on  horseback.  The  first  day  they  got  as  far  as 
Kentisbeare  and  lay  the  night  there.  Monday  they  slept  at 
Milverton.  Tuesday  they  refreshed  themselves  at  Halse  en 
route  and  then  pushed  on  to  Ash  Priors.  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  were  occupied  in  the  casting  of  the  bells,  the 
clappers  meantime  being  made  at  Bishop's  Lydeard,  and  on 
Saturday  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  warden  and  his 
men  started  home  in  triumph.  They  stopped  at  the  same  places 
on  the  journey  home  and  arrived  at  Woodbury  amid  great 
rejoicings  on  the  Tuesday  following.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  journey  and  cost  of  rehanging  the  bells  was  £29  :  3  :  7. 

The  date  of  this  journey  is  1548,  but  Ellacombe  says  he  has 
found  bells  by  Semson  in  Devon  which  he  would  date  at  least 
100  years  earlier.  So  that  possibly  the  Ash  Priors  foundry 
may  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  by  successive  gener- 
ations of  Semsons.  In  the  case  of  all  old  foundries  the 
founder's  stamp  was,  I  believe,  always  handed  on  to  his 
successor,  so  that  it  often  happens  that  a  bell  is  found  bearing 
a  founder's  stamp  and  yet  evidently  cast  years  after  he  was 
laid  to  rest. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  Roger  Semson's  bells  in  the 
county,  but  by  far  the  best  and  most  interesting  is  the  tenor 
at  Bradford.    This  is  a  very  noble  bell,  46 J  ins.  in  diam.  in  E. 

It  bears  the  inscription  "  Omnes  Scancti  Confessores 
Orate  P  Nobis,"  and  on  a  medallion  the  arms  of  Joanna 
de  Beauchamp,  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died  1436,  the 
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Avhole  verj  beautifully  wrought.  Both  for  appearance  and 
tone  this  bell  is  generally  accounted  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county ;  there  is  one  precisely  similar  though  smaller  at  Tala- 
ton,  Devon. 

After  the  Keformation  we  find  a  foundry  carried  on  at 
Montacute  from  cir,  1580-1650  by  Thomas  and  Robert  Wise- 
man. Robert  Wiseman's  will  was  proved  Aug.  16,  1669.  No 
doubt  many  of  their  bells  still  hang  in  our  towers,  but  as  their 
name  never  appears  on  their  bells  they  can  only  be  recognised 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  lettering  and  crosses.  Two 
good  examples  of  Robert  Wiseman's  work  are  the  2nd  and 
3rd  (recast)  at  Farrington  Gurney,  dated  1598.  It  is  very 
probable  there  was  also  a  foundry  at  Montacute  in  pre-Refor- 
mation  times  as  one  or  two  bells  still  remain  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Sancta  Katerina  de  Monte  Acuto." 

We  next  come  to  a  very  noted  family  of  bell-founders  in  the 
Purdues,  and  various  members  of  this  family  seemed  to  have 
carried  on  their  business  in  this  county  from  about  1584  —1711. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  family  were  George  Purdue  and 
his  three  sons,  William,  Roger,  and  Thomas. 

George  Purdue,  whose  earliest  work  in  this  diocese  is  dated 
1584,  is  described  in  an  agreement  with  the  churchwardens  of 
Nettlecombe,  dated  1613  as  "of  Taunton."  A  large  number 
of  bells  are  to  be  found  bearing  his  initials  G.P.,  and  dating 
from  1584  to  1620. 

William  Purdue  was  the  eldest  son  of  George,  he  did  a  little 
work  in  this  county,  but  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Salis- 
bury. He  there  recast  in  1661  the  6th  bell  of  the  cathedral 
ring,  the  only  one  now  remaining.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Ireland  and  died  at  Limerick  in  1673.  He'  apparently  did 
good  work  in  the  cathedral  there,  for  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  cathedral,  with  the  epitaph  : — 

Here  a  Bellfounder  honest  and  true 
Until  the  Resurrection  lies  Purdue. 

William  Purdue  Obit  IIIo 

Xbris  Ao  Dni  MDCLXXIII. 
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Roger  Purdue^  the  second  son  of  George,  carried  on  business 
as  a  bell-founder  from  about  1609  onwards.  His  earliest  bell 
is  found  at  Biddisham,  dated  1609.  There  is  an  agreement 
extant  between  him  and  the  major  of  Wells  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Cuthbert's  for  the  recasting  of  the  tenor  bell  at 
that  church.  This  agreement  is  dated  30th  April  1624^  and 
Roger  Purdue  is  described  as  "  Freeman  of  the  City  of 
Bristol." 

Thomas  Purdue  w^as  by  far  the  most  famous  and  most  skilful 
of  the  Purdue  family,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  was 
born  in  1621,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  his  business  at 
Cios worth  in  this  county,  where  he  died  in  1711  at  the  ripe 
age  of  90.  Examples  of  his  work  can  be  seen  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  diocese,  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  founders  to 
travel  the  country  and  do  his  work  where  required.  He  did*a 
good  deal  of  work  at  Wells  Cathedral  as  the  cathedral  docu- 
ments show,  though  all  the  bells  have  been  recast  since  his 
day,  but  his  most  famous  work  was  certainly  that  done  for 
Exeter  Cathedral  in  1676.  In  that  year  he  entered  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  and  recast  for 
them  the  4th,  7th,  and  9th,  of  the  cathedral  ring,  and  also  the 
clock  bell.  Great  Peter.  This  latter  bell  is  76  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  thickness  of  the  sound-bow  is  oins.,  the  note  is  A, 

and  the  reputed  weight  125  cwt  All  these  are  "  Maiden 

bells." 

Thomas  Purdue  was  joined  in  his  later  years,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Knight.  His  initials  "  T.K."  appear 
in  conjunction  with  Purdues  on  bells  from  about  1700  on- 
wards, and  after  Purdue's  death  we  find  him  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  but  using  the  Purdue  stamp.  All  the  Pur- 
dues used  rather  large  flat  letters  in  their  inscriptions,  and 
ornamented  their  bells  with  a  pretty  running  device  round  the 
shoulder  representing  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  w4th  a  cluster 
of  small  stars  for  stops.  Thomas  Purdue  also  used  a  run- 
ning freize  of  roses  and  leaves,  and  occasionally  a  quaintly 
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formed  letter  with  a  crown  and  saltire  on  top  and  sprigs 
intermixed. 

Almost  all  the  Purdue  bells  have  their  founder's  mark  in 
some  form,  i.e. — the  initials  G.P.,  W.P.,  R.P.,  T.P.,  in  large  flat 
Roman  type  with  a  bell,  or  in  the  case  of  t.p.  a  scroll  orna- 
ment, between  the  letters. 

John  Wallis  carried  on  a  foundry  at  Salisbury  from  about 
1600-30,  and  we  have  a  few  specimens  of  his  work  in  this 
county.  His  business  was  taken  over  by  Robert  Austen, 
1640-70,  and  eight  of  his  bells  with  the  mark  r.a.  remain  in 
our  towers. 

Another  Salisbury  foundry  was  that  carried  on  by  the  Lotts 
from  about  1620-1720.  John  Lett's  mark,  i.L.  with  a  bell 
between  the  letters,  will  be  found  on  16  bells  in  the  diocese, 
dating  from  1624-1691,  and  there  is  one  bell  by  Edward 
Lot,  dated  1718.  The  lettering  on  these  bells  is  large,  clear, 
and  flat,  and  the  inscriptions  for  the  most  part  consist  of  only 
the  date  and  founder's  name. 

A  very  famous  Somerset  bell-foundry  was  that  carried  on 
by  the  Bilbies  at  Chew  Stoke  from  1690-1815.  This  firm, 
which  has  given  a  multitude  of  bells,  not  only  to  Somerset  but 
to  the  whole  West  of  England,  was  founded  by  Edward  Bilbie 
cir.  1690,  and  the  oldest  bell  by  the  firm  is  appropriately 
found  at  Chew  Stoke,  dated  1698.  Edward  Bilbie  was  followed 
successively  by  William,  Thomas,  Thomas  J unr.,  Abraham, 
and  Thomas  and  John.  About  1750  Thomas  Bilbie,  who  was 
a  freeman  of  Bristol,  migrated  from  Chew^  Stoke  and  set  up 
at  Cullompton,  Devon,  "  The  West  of  England  Church  Bell 
Foundry,"  which  flourished  there  until  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  Thomas  Castleman  Bilbie,  in  1813.  The  business  was 
then  taken  over  by  the  Pannells  and  continued  until  1855. 
This  Devonshire  branch  supplied  several  bells  to  towers  in 
West  Somerset. 

The  Bilbie  bells  are  too  common  and  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description ;  suffice  it  to  say  these  bells  are  almost  without 
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exception  of  good  tone,  the  castings  clean,  and  the  lettering 
clear  and  distinct.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  any 
of  their  bells  as  they  are  invariably  marked  with  the  Founder's 
name  or  at  least  initials.  Perhaps  the  only  exception  one 
can  take  to  the  Bilbies  is  that  they  allowed  their  ardour  to  get 
the  better  of  their  good  taste,  and  introduced  on  some  of  their 
church  bells  inscriptions  more  fit  for  the  pot-house  than  the 
church. 

However  in  their  day  trade  rivalry  was  undoubtedly  keen 
and  means  of  advertisement  were  few. 

A  rival  of  the  Bilbies  was  the  great  Gloucester  foundry, 
conducted  from  1684-1830  by  the  Rudhalls.  This  Gloucester 
foundry,  which  was  probably  in  existence  for  more  than  500 
years,  for  there  is  an  early  record  of  money  paid  to  John  of 
Gloucester  for  bells  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Abraham  Rudhall  in  1684.  Abraham  Kudhall 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Abraham  and  Abel,  who  w^ere 
followed  successively  by  Thomas,  Charles,  and  John  Rudhall 
down  to  1830,  when  the  foundry  was  closed.  This  firm  is 
literally  of  w^orld-wide  reputation,  for  they  supplied  bells  to 
all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
N.  and  S.  America,  and  in  all  turned  out  some  5000  bells 
from  their  foundry.  They  supplied  a  large  number  of  bells 
to  North  Somerset,  and  good  examples  of  their  work  can  be 
seen  in  many  churches  in  Bath  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Lady  Hopton's  fine  tenor  in  Bath  Abbey,  58|^  inches  in 
diameter  in  C,  cast  by  Abraham  Eudhall  in  1700,  was  cracked 
through  "clocking"  in  1869  and  re-cast  by  Warner.  The 
Rudhalls  w^ere  people  well  affected  to  both  church  and  state, 
and  most  of  their  bells  express  good  w^ishes  for  one  or  other. 

From  about  1694-1750  a  bellfoundry  was  carried  on  at 
Wellington  by  Thomas  Wroth.  His  Mark  "  T.  W.  "  with  a 
bell  in  outline  between  the  letters  wdll  be  found  in  several 
tow^ers  in  West  Somerset,  but  most  of  his  work  was  done  for 
Devonshire,  and  much  of  it  is  very  poor. 
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The  celebrated  fonndiy  of  the  Evans  at  Chepstow,  which 
flourished  during  the  middle  part  of  the  XVIII  Centurj, 
supplied  some  bells  to  this  county.  There  is  a  ring  of  six  by 
EA'ans  at  Sel worthy,  date  1757,  and  one  of  five  at  Luccombe, 
date  1759. 

The  Cockeys  had  a  foundry  at  Frome  for  more  than  100 
years  from  1714,  and  many  of  their  bells  remain  to  do  them 
credit  in  that  district.  This  firm  still  carries  on  business  in 
Frome  as  engineers  and  iron  and  brass  founders. 

During  the  XVIII  Century  various  founders  flourished  in 
Bridgwater.  The  chief  of  them  were  George  Davis,  Thomas 
Pyke,  John  Kingston,  Thomas  Bayley,  and  Bayley  and  Street. 
Their  work  does  not  call  for  any  special  mention  and  was,  I 
believe,  almost  invariably  the  work  of  re-casting  ancient  bells. 

All  the  great  modern  bell  founders,  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  and 
Son,  Mears  and  Stainbank,  Warner,  and  Llewellins  and  James 
are  well  represented  by  good  work  well  done  in  our  Somerset 
towers,  and  ample  scope — unfortunately — still  remains  for 
their  skill. 

Note.  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  information  to  the  late  Canon  EUa- 
comhe's  "  Church  Bells  of  Somerset,"  "Church  Bells  of  Devon,"  "  Bells 
of  the  Church,"  etc.  ;  also  to  the  late  Canon  Raven's  "The  Bells  of 
England." 
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THE  HETEROGrYNA  (Ants)  are  of  all  the  Aculeates, 
excepting  the  Hive  Bee,  the  most  interesting  and  won- 
derful for  their  habits  and  instincts,  which  have  been  recorded 
in  quite  a  voluminous  literature,  bj  Huber,  Janet,  Lubbock 
and  many  other  writers. 

Nearly  all  the  Ants  live  in  large  communities  consisting  of 
winged  males  and  females,  and  wingless  workers. 

The  number  of  species  is  small,  though  there  are  many 
"  races,"  which  some  consider  species. 

The  FOSSORES,  sometimes  called  Solitary  Wasps,  though 
themselves  living  among  flowers,  provide  animal  food  for  their 
larvae,  namely  different  kinds  of  insects  and  caterpillars,  which 
they  capture,  sting  and  paralyze,  and  then  store  in  their 
burrows  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  them. 

Each  species  has  its  peculiar  victims,  caterpillars,  spiders, 
flies  or  beetles ;  only  a  few  species  do  not  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  same  kind  of  victim. 

Their  habits  have  been  studied  with  admirable  patience  and 
recorded  in  the  most  fascinating  manner  by  J.  H.  Fabre 
("  Souvenirs  entomologiques  ")  and  more  recently  some  Ameri- 
can species  by  those  most  accurate  observers.  Dr.  G.  W.  and 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Peckham     Instincts  and  habits  of  Solitary  Wasps"). 

I  have  adhered  strictly  to  Somersetshire  localities,  and  have 
quoted  those  recorded  by  (B),  Lt.  Col.  Linley  Blathwayt, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  in  the   Victoria  County  History ;  by  the  late 
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Edward  Saunders,  f.e.s.,  from  Glastonbury  and  Winscombe 
and  by  (R),  Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney,  from  Minehead.^  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Smallcombe  for  some  of  the 
localities  given  for  the  Ants,^  and  to  Colonel  T.  Jermyn  of 
Weston-super-Mare  for  one  new  record  and  several  new  locali- 
ties among  the  Fossores. 

Several  records  are  derived  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  C.  J.  Watkins  in  the  Bristol  Museum. 

The  present  list  records  12  species  of  Heterogyna  and  49 
species  of  Fossores. 

HETER0GYNA.3 

FoRMiciD^.    These  ants  do  not  sting. 

Formica  rufa,  Linn.  The  wood  ant,  very  local  and  ap- 
parently scarce.  I  have  seen  its  dome-shaped  nests 
at  Brockley  ;  it  is  commoner  in  Gloucestershire, 
especially  North  of  the  Wye.    Minehead  (B). 

Formica  fusca^  Latr.    The  brown  ant,  fairly  common. 

Lasius  flaviis,  De  G.  The  little  yellow  ant  so  common 
everywhere. 

Lasius  mixtiis^  Nyl.  This  is  one  of  the  races  of  L,  umbra- 
tus  ;  the  type  has  not  been  recorded  from  Somerset, 
though  it  occurs  here  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Small- 
combe records  mixtus  from  Leigh  and  Long  Ashton. 

Lasius  niger,  Linn.    The  common  little  black  ant. 

„  fuliginosus,  Latr.  A  very  shining  black  species,  it 
appears  local.  I  have  found  it  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
and  it  is  recorded  from  Batheaston  (B),  and  Mine- 
head  (R). 

„  race  alienus,  Forst.  Steep  Holm  Id.  May  27,  1914. 
(Hudd). 

1.  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine. 

2.  Proceedings,  Bristol  Naturalists^  Society. 

3.  Most  of  the  Ants  were  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Horace  Donisthorpe, 
F.E.S. 
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Myrmicidje.   These  ants  have  a  well  developed  sting  ( ^  &  °  ) 
Myrmica  rubra^  Linn.    Batheaston  (B). 

„        IcBvinodis.    Common  at  Leigh  (Smallcombe). 

„        scabrinodis.    Rare,  2  nests  at  Leigh  (Smallcombe). 

Also  Clevedon  (Watkins),  and  Steep  Holm  (Hudd). 
„        lobicornis.    Very  rare,  Leigh,  May,  1914  (Small- 
combe). 

(These  three  last  are  races  of  M.  rubra). 
Myrmecina  latreilli,  Curt.    Batheaston  (B).  Rare. 
Tetramorium  ccespitum,  Linn.    Batheaston  (B).    A  very 
local  species. 

FOSSORES. 

TlPHIIJ)^. 

Tiphia  femorata^  Fabr.    Burnham  (B). 

PompilidcB.  Mostly  provision  their  nests  with  spiders. 
Very  active  insects,  black,  or  black  with  partly  red 
abdomen. 

Poviipilus  plumheus^  Fabr.    Burnham  (B). 

5,        chalybeatus^  Schi.    Burnham  (B). 

„       cinctellus,  Spin-    Minehead  (R.) 

„       pectinipes,  Yde  L.    Clevedon  (Watkins). 
Salius  fi/.sc?is,  Linn.    Freshford,  in  May. 

„    parvulus,  Dahl.    Minehead  (R). 

„    pnsilhcs,  Schi.    Minehead  (R). 
Agenia   variegata^   Linn.      Mendips   (Saunders).  Mine- 
head  (R).    Clevedon  (Watkins). 
Ceropales  maculata,  Fabr.    Minehead  (R). 

SphegidtE. 

Astat'iis  Boops,  Schr.  Minehead  (R).  Schuckard  says  it 
provisions  its  nest  with  Fentatoma,  but  Smith  has 
seen  it  carrying  Oxybelus. 

Tachytes  pectinipes.  Linn.  Burnham  (B).  A  rare  insect. 
Smith  has  taken  it  carrying  a  grasshopper.  Schuckard 
has  frequently  caught  it  carrying  a  caterpillar. 
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Trypoxylon  figiilns^  Linn.    Batlieaston  (B).    Freshford,  in 
June. 

Trypoxylon  clamcertim^  Lep.    Clevedon  (Watkins).  Fresh- 
ford,  in  June. 

Trypoxylon  attenuatum,  Sm.    Clevedon  (Watkins).  Taun- 
ton, in  June. 

Ammophila  hirsnta,  ^cop.    Burnham  (B).    Captures  spiders. 
„         sahulosa^    Linn.      Minehead    (B).  Shapwick 

Heath  (Jermyn). 
Col.  Jermjn  sent  me  two  specimens  from  Shapwick 
Heath ;    one  of   these  is  a  most  remarkable  variety, 
having  only  two  submarginal  cells  to  the  fore  wings,  in- 
stead of  three.     Captures  caterpillars.     (See  Fabre  and 
Peckham  for  account  of  their  wonderful  habits). 
Spilomena  troglodytes^  Vde  L.     Leigh  Woods.     Bred  from 
bramble  stems  ;  said  to  provision  its  nest  with  scale 
insects. 

Pemphredon  lugubris^  Latr.   Freshford,  Shepton  Mallet,  etc.. 
Common. 

Pemphredon  schuckardi,  Mor.    Shepton  Mallet. 

„  lethifer.  Shuck.     Shepton  Mallet,  in  pierced 

Bramble  stems,  provisions  with  aphides, 
Passalcscus  insignis,  Vde  L.  Batheaston  (B).  Freshford,  in 

July. 

PassalcBcus  monilicornis^  Dhlb.    Mendips  (Saunders).  Both 
these  species  may  be  bred  from  pierced  Bramble  stems. 
Mimesa  unicolor,  Vde  L.  Taunton. 

Psen  pallipes,  Panz.    Clevedon  and  Taunton.  Provisions 
with  aphides. 

Gorytes    mystaceus^    Linn.      Batheaston    (B).  Captures 

"  Cuckoo-spit." 
Nysson  dimidiatus,  Jur.    Minehead  (B). 

„      trimaculatus^  Rossi.    Minehead  (R). 
Mellinus  arvensis^  Linn.    Burnham  (B).    Leigh  Woods. 

„       sabulosus,  Fabr.    Burnham  (B). 
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Cerceris  ornata,  Schr.    Portishead,  in  July.    Stores  Halicti 
in  its  nest. 

Oxyheliis   aniglumis^   Linn.      Burnham    (B).  Clevedou 
(Watkins). 

Oxyhelus  mucronatus,  Fabr.    Burnham  (B). 

Both  these  species  provision  with  flies. 
Crabro,    All  this  genus  seems  to  provision  with  diptera  ex- 
cept C,  gonager, 
Crabro  clavipes^  Linn.    Batheaston  (B).    Shepton  Mallet. 

Bred  from  old  galls  of  Cynips  Kollari. 
Crabro  capitosus,  Sch.    Freshford,  in  July.  Rare. 
„     palmipes,  Linn.    Taunton,  in  July.  Kare. 
„     elongatulus^  Yde  L.    Freshford  and  Shepton  Mallet, 
Common. 

„     cribrarius,  Linn.    Batheaston  (B).  Cheddar. 
„     peltaimis^  Schr.    Burnham  (B). 
„     vagus,  Linn.    Burnham  (B). 

„     cephalotes,  Pz.     Batheaston   (B).     Freshford,  in 
August. 

„  chrysostomus,Lieip.  Batheaston  (B).  Shepton  Mallet. 
„  inter ritptus,diQ(ji.  Burnham(B).  Minehead(E,othney). 
,^     gonager,  Lep.    Freshford.   Very  rare.    Its  nest  was 

in  a  decayed  post,  and  was  provisioned  with  Tettigona 

viridis, 

Crabro  pubescens,  Schu.   Freshford.    Its  nest  was  also  in 

decayed  post  and  provisioned  with  flies. 
Crabro  lituratns,  Pz.    Minehead  (B). 

5,     dimidiatus,  Fab.    Weston-super-Mare  (Jermyn). 
„     leucostomus,    Linn.     Clevedon    (Watkins).  Sep- 
tember. 

Entomognathus  brevis,  Vde  L.    Minehead  (R). 
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An  Introduction  to  English  Church  Architecture  from 

THE    ELEVENTH   TO   THE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY,    by  Francis 

Bond,  M.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1913  ;  demy  4to.,  pp.  xxxvi,  986,  with  1,400  illustrations  ; 
price   42/-  net). 

Students  of  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  England  are  already 
indebted  to  Mr.  Francis  Bond  for  his  books  upon  this  subject. 
He  has  given  them  at  various  times — his  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England  (of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Society's  Proceedings 
for  1913) — his  Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches — his 
Fonts  and  Font  Covers — his  Wood  Carvings  in  English  Churches 
in  two  parts — and  his  Westminster  Abbey.  They  are  now  under 
a  further  obligation  to  him  for  this  important  work. 

For  those  who  have  not  as  yet  seen  this  book,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  published  in  two  volumes  ;  well  arranged  ;  well 
printed  ;  and  full  of  beautiful  photographs— of  plans,  drawings, 
sections,  and  diagrams  to  the  number  of  1400.  The  book  has 
not  only  had  a  vast  amount  of  labour  spent  upon  it,  but  that 
labour  has  evidently  been  a  work  of  love  ;  and  Mr.  Bond,  assisted 
by  many  helpers,  has  left  nothing  undone  to  achieve  the  main 
object  which  he  has  had  in  view,  viz.,  "  to  serve  the  needs  of  that 
great  body  of  readers  who  nowadays  are  interested  in  mediaeval 
architecture  and  wish  to  obtain  some  general  knowledge  of  it." 

In  this,  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  his  main  object,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Bond  has  very  largely  succeeded,  as  a  short 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book  will  show.  Chap.  I  gives  an 
account  of  the  churches  of  the  various  religious  orders,  monastic, 
collegiate,  and  secular.  Chap.  II  of  the  requirements  of  the  greater 
churches.  Chap.  Ill  of  the  planning  of  these  churches  and  their 
distinctions  as  caused  by  the  differing  customs  of  the  various 
bodies  who  built  and  used  them.  Chap.  IV  is  occupied  with  the 
planning  and  growth  of  the  Parish  Church, — and  a  most  fas- 
cinating account  it  is.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various 
methods  and  developments  of  construction  follow  : — the  vaulting 
and  system  of  abutments — the  walls  and  arches — the  pier  and 
its  members — the  methods  used  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  system 
of  lighting — the    doorways — the    triforium    and    clerestory — 
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protection  from  rain.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  towers  and 
spires  and  here  Somerset,  not  unnaturally,  takes  a  prominent 
position. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  have  an  almost  exhaustive  account 
of  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  mediaeval  church  : 
almost,  because  Mr.  Bond  has  hardly  dealt  at  all  with  two 
features  of  a  great  church — the  piscina  and  the  sedilia — and  this 
is  the  more  strange  because  the  piscina  and  sedilia  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  churches  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
and  were  in  almost  daily  use  ;  and  the  piscina  is  particularly 
interesting  in  respect  of  its  development  from  a  single  form  to 
a  double.  Mr.  Bond  does  indeed  incidentally  refer  to  them  in 
his  story  of  the  changes  which  befel  the  abbey  church  of  Dor- 
chester, but  neither  of  them  is  dealt  with  in  any  detail  ;  and 
while  there  is  but  one  entry  in  the  Index  Rerum  for  the  one — 
there  is  no  entry  at  all  of  the  other. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  purely  architectural  part 
of  the  book  is  singularly  accurate.  There  are  one  or  two  slips. 
The  second  parish  church  in  Glastonbury  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Benignus^  not  to  St.  Benedict  (p.  24)  ;  the  building  at  York  is 
the  College  of  St.  William  and  not  of  Sir  William  (p.  104)  ;  and  the 
illustration  from  Gerona  (p.  696)  has  been  printed  upside-down. 

But  Mr.  Bond  tells  us  that  he  had  a  further  object  in  view  in 
this  book.  "  What  has  been  attempted  is  to  give  a  plain,  straight- 
forward account  of  mediaeval  building  construction  as  controlled 
by  mediaeval  ritual."  It  is  here,  we  think,  tha.t  Mr.  Bond  has 
not  been  altogether  successful.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  term  ritual  should  have  been  used  rather  than 
the  term  ceremonial,  for  it  is  ceremonial  with  which  Mr.  Bond 
has  dealt.  The  distinction  between  the  two  terms  is  important 
inasmuch  as  ritual  refers  to  the  rite — to  that  which  is  said — a 
service — whereas  ceremonial  is  concerned  with  that  which  is 
done  in  the  course  of  a  rite  or  service.  And  in  the  second  place 
(and  particularly  in  Chap.  II)  Mr.  Bond  makes  many  references  to 
various  ceremonies  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  services 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  references  might  have  been  of  much 
value  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies,  that 
their  value  is  but  of  small  account.  To  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  them  : — Thus,  altars  were  not  "  rehallowed  "  by  the  weekly 
s]Drinkling  of  holy  water — the  sprinkling  was  rather  lustral  :  the 
priest  did  not  cense  "  round  "  the  altar  then  :  the  choir  altar  was 
not  used  at  Mattins  (p.  31)  but  the  High  Altar  was— for  it  was 
this  altar  which  was  censed  at  that  office.  The  Sunday  Procession 
did  not  take  place  "  while  Terce  was  being  sung."  Terce  was 
sung  after  the  Procession  was  at  an  end  :  only  one  boy  carried 
holy  water  (the  printed  Processionals  sometimes  mention  two 
but  the  Consuetudinary  says  one)  :   High  Mass  did  not  begin 
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directly  after  the  Procession,  but  after  Terce  and  sometimes  after 
Sext  and  even  after  Nones.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  principal 
Station  was  not  made  before  the  Sacrament  outside  the  Church, 
but  in  the  usual  place  before  the  Great  Rood  which  on  this  day 
was  specially  uncovered  during  this  station  :  there  was  no 
Procession  after  Lauds  at  any  time,  though  there  was  one  after 
Mattins  in  Easter  week  :  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
Lent,  a  procession  did  not  go  "  round  "  the  Church,  but  on  those 
days  it  went  by  the  north  presbytery  door  to  each  of  the  altars 
in  turn  as  directly  as  possible. 

Again,  Mr.  Bond  says  (p.  50)  that  it  was  obligatory  for  priests 
to  say  Mass  every  day  in  medifeval  times.  This  was  not  the 
case.  We  refer  him  to  Lyndwood's  Provinciale,  p.  232,  Oxford 
edit.,  1679. 

There  is  no  authority  so  far  as  we  know  for  the  statement  on 
p.  55  that  "  the  later  tombs  and  monuments  were  contrived 
tha(t  the  upper  slab  should  serve  as  an  altar-slab."  Such  a  practice 
would  have  been  directly  opposed  to  the  canon  law,  and  tombs 
such  as  those  at  Worcester  and  Winchester,  which  were  chantry 
chapels,  had  their  own  altars  and  the  altar  in  that  of  William  of 
Wykeham  (as  in  all  others)  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  and 
has  been  replaced  there.  Each  of  these  inaccuracies  may  be 
reckoned  small  individually,  but  in  a  book  which  is  intended  to 
guide  students  well,  it  is  obvious  that  the  guidance  should  be 
accurate,  and  therefore  we  hope  that  in  future  editions  Mr.  Bond 
will  see  the  necessity  for  a  careful  revision  of  all  that  he  has  said 
with  regard  to  matters  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Bond's 
excursus  upon  the  low  side  window.  As  he  says,  the  low 
side  window  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  for  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more.  Mr.  Bond  has  classified  these  windows  and 
the  explanations  which  have  been  offered  with  regard  to  them. 
He  himself,  it  would  seem,  has  not  yet  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion, but  we  gather  that  he  is  inclined  on  the  whole  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  they  were  used  for  ringing  a  small  bell  through 
the  opening,  at  the  consecration  in  the  Mass.  He  is  led  to  this 
by  a  consideration  of  two  records,  which  he  quotes.  The  second 
of  these  records  may,  we  think,  at  once  be  put  aside,  as  not 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideration.  The  whole 
circumstance  of  the  case  was  abnormal.  The  first  record  on  the 
other  hand  is  directly  to  the  point.  It  is  in  an  extract  from 
a  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Peccham  (Lyndwood's  Provinciate, 
p.  231,  Oxford  edit.,  1679)  and  Mr.  Bond  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This  is  the 
crucial  sentence  : 

In  elevatione  Corporis  Xti  ab  una  parte  ad  minus  pulsentur 
campanse, 
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i.e.  at  the  elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ  bells  shall  be  struck  on 
one  side  at  the  least."  Lyndwood,  in  his  gloss,  says  that  this  is 
what  it  means,  or  that  it  means  what  it  says  : 

"  Ut  sc  :  sonent  ex  una  parte  ut  dicitur  in  textu." 
But  Mr.  Bond  in  order  to  ensure  his  position  has  to  read  into 
this  a  word  which  is  not  there — ecclesiae — and  then  adds  "  what 
appears  to  be  meant  is  that  .  .  .  the  Bell  is  to  be  rung  from  at 
least  one  side  of  the  Church and  so  really  begs  the  whole 
question  !  The  sense  is  quite  clear — the  bell  is  as  we  should  say, 
to  be  tolled — the  tongue  will  thus  strike  on  one  side  only — and 
this  is  the  minimum.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  order  to  ring  a 
bell,  the  true  point  of  the  constitution  is  evident 

"  Ut  populares  .  .  .  ubicunque  fuerint  sive  in  agris  sive  in 
domibus  flectant  genua, 
i.e.  so  that  folk  wherever  they  may  be  whether  in  the  fields  or  at 
home  may  bend  the  knee."  A  small  bell  such  as  could  be  passed 
through  the  aperture  of  a  low  side  window  could  never  achieve 
the  end  of  the  constitution. 

Students,  then,  must  still  keep  their  minds  open  upon  this 
cjuestion.  Possibly  one  of  these  days,  some  one  will  stumble 
upon  the  true  solution,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Garraway 
Rice  was  able  to  prove  the  identity  of  St.  Dominic  with  "St. 
Sunday  "  {Somerset  Mediaeval  Wills,  1383-1500,  edit.  Weaver, 
S.R.S.^  vol.  xv).  Perhaps  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Fowler's 
suggestion  that  a  light  was  placed  within  these  windows. 
Whether  it  was  a  "  dead  "  light  or  merely  a  guiding  light  (pos- 
sibly for  the  priest  on  a  winter's  morning  as  he  groped  his  way 
to  his  morrow  mass)  or  sometimes  for  both  these  purposes  in 
combination,  who  can  say  ? 

In  conclusion  we  may  call  attention  to  the  useful  glossaries 
of  terms — English  and  French, — to  the  two  Indices  of  places  and 
of  subject  matter,  without  which  the  use  of  these  beautiful  volumes 
would  lose  a  good  deal  ©f  its  pleasure. 

S.  J.  M.  Price. 


MoNS  Badonicus  :  the  Battle  of  Bath,  by  Major  P.  T.  Godsal 
(George  Gregory,  Bath  ;  Harrison  and  Sons,  London,  1914  ; 
8vo.,  paper  covers,  pp.  16). 

The  author  of  this  paper  had  meant  to  bring  it  before  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  Bath  last  June,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting.  Copies  of  it  were,  however,  printed  and 
issued  to  some  of  the  members  attending  and  the  following  notice 
may  be  taken  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  the  paper  been  read. 
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Major  Godsal  attempts  to  identify  the  much  disputed  site  of 
Mons  Badonicus  with  "  the  mountain  "  on  the  slopes  of  which 
the  city  of  Bath  stands,  and  to  show  that  this  site  fulfils  so  exactly 
the  topographical  requirements  of  the  story  of  the  Saxon  defeat 
given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  that  we  are  compelled  to  accept 
his  (Geoffrey's)  version  as  based  on  an  authentic  source.  In  his 
arguments  Major  Godsal  displays  all  the  brilliance  and  perverse- 
ness  which  alternately  delight  and  irritate  readers  of  "  The 
Storming  of  London,"  to  which  book  this  pamphlet  is  a  sort  of 
appendix.  But  the  author  is  on  much  more  slippery  ground  in 
his  endeavour  to  identify  the  site  of  Mount  Badon  than  he  was 
while  expounding  on  military  lines  the  story  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

To  begin  with  he  makes  the  bold  assertion  that 

"  Mons  Badonicus  is  the  Latin  for  Bath  Mountain,  and  Bath  Mountain  is  the 
English  for  Mons  Badonicus." 

If  this  were  a  fact,  what  room  would  there  be  for  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  the  battle  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  for  Bath 
is  Aquse  Sulis,  with  which  "  Badonicus  "  has  obviously  no  con- 
nection. That  there  may  have  been  a  British  name  for  Aquse 
Sulis  akin  to  the  Welsh  hadh,  "  bath,"  is  no  doubt  possible,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it  and  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  a  writer  is  hardly  entitled  to  assume  the  existence  of 
such  a  name  and  to  build  on  the  assumption.^  Furthermore,  the 
earliest  English  rendering  of  "  Mons  Badonicus  "  which  we  know 
of  is  to  be  found  in  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede's  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History,"  where  it  appears  as  "  psere  Beadonescan  dune." 
Clearly  this  does  not  mean  "  Bath  Mountain,"  but  is  a  mere 
turning  into  English  of  the  Latin  name.  From  what  we  know  of 
King  Alfred's  methods  of  translation  it  is  obvious  that  he  did 
not  know  where  Mons  Badonicus  was  and  did  not  identify  it 
with  Bath.  Even  allowing  for  the  period  between  the  destruction 
of  Roman  Aquae  Sulis  and  the  rise  of  Saxon  Bapanceaster,  when 
the  site  lay  waste  and  moorhens  nested  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Roman  bath,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Saxons  would  have  so 
soon  forgotten  the  site  of  Mons  Badonicus,  had  the  battle  been 
fought  at  a  town  so  well  known  as  Bath. 

The  military  reasons  for  identifying  Mons  Badonicus  with 
Bath,  adduced  by  Major  Godsal,  do  not  read  convincingly,  but 
seem  rather  to  have  been  framed  to  support  a  pre-conceived 
opinion.  To  take  an  instance  Major  Godsal  states  that  at  some 
period  before  the  battle  of  Mons  Badonicus  {circa  516)  the  Saxons 

"made  a  dash  at  Marlborough  (Cunetio)  and  took  it  with  ease.  The  Roman 
road  led  on  to  Bath,  only  30  miles  distant.  .  .  .  Why  not  take  it  as  they 
had  taken  Cunetio  ?  " 

1.  Caer  Baddon  is  given  in  Morgan's  British  Cymry  among  the  seats  of  the 
chief  Druids,  but  we  do  not  know  what  authority  there  is  for  the  name. 
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Could  it  be  imagined  from  this  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Cunetio  was  captured  before  516,  while 
topographical  and  other  considerations  strongly  suggest  that  it 
was  not  taken  till  after  the  battles  at  Old  Sarum  (552)  and  Bar- 
bury  (556)  ? 

As  regards  the  argument  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Major 
Godsal  is  unconsciously  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  late 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Earle,  who  contributed  a  paper  on  Traces  of 
the  Early  History  of  Bath  and  its  Neighbourhood  "  to  Vol.  i  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club.  Professor  Earle  quotes  largely  from  a  British  legend 
of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  drawing  the  same  conclusions  as 
Major  Godsal  draws  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  viz.  that  the 
topography  of  Bath  fits  the  legend  so  satisfactorily  that  we  must 
have  here  a  bit  of  genuine  history.  Unfortunately  Professor 
Earle  does  not  indicate  whence  he  got  this  legend  beyond  saying 
that  it  was  from  a  book  of  three  volumes  of  British  story  largely 
connected  with  King  Arthur, 

After  comparing  it  carefully  with  Geoffrey's  story  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  if  this  legend  is  not  the  original  authority  on 
which  Geoffrey  drew  for  his  account  of  the  battle,  they  must  at 
any  rate  have  both  been  taken  from  a  common  source.  There 
is  no  detail  of  importance  in  Geoffrey  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  legend,  except  the  statement  that  "  the  Saxons  were 
drawn  up  in  a  wedge,  as  their  manner  was."  Moreover,  some 
incidents  which  are  obscure  in  Geoffrey's  account  are  explained 
hy  the  legend,  e.g.  the  absurd  statement,  as  Major  Godsal  rightly 
calls  it,  that  the  Britons  took  possession  of  the  Saxon  ships  after 
the  battle.  This  does  not  refer,  as  Major  Godsal  suggests,  to 
boats  patrolling  the  River  Avon,  but  to  the  Saxon  fleet  lying  at 
Totnes,  to  which  post  according  to  the  legend  the  Saxons  fled, 
chased  and  outstripped  by  the  Britons  !  This  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  these  fables.  They  both  locate 
the  battle  at  Bath  and  contain  no  details  beyond  the  powers  of 
a  Welsh  romance  writer  who  knew  the  locality. 

The  touch  thrown  in  by  Geoffrey  that  the  Saxons  fought  in  a 
wedge,  "  as  their  manner  was,"  needs  a  word  of  comment.  Major 
Godsal  tefls  us  that  "  the  wedge  formation  has  no  virtue  in  a 
defensive  battle  unless  the  ground  happens  to  suit  it,"  and 
explains  it  by  the  shape  of  the  summit  of  Beacon  HiU,  the  site 
in  Bath  where  he  thinks  the  battle  took  place.  But  need  we  go 
beyond  the  reason  given  by  Geoffrey,  who  knew  that  the  wedge 
was  the  accustomed  battle  array  of  the  Northmen  ?  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  use  by  the  Saxon  invaders,  so  far  as  we  know,  but 
it  was  very  ancient,  tradition  ascribing  it  to  the  teaching  of  Odin, 
and  we  do  not  look  for  rigid  accuracy  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Major  Godsal's  knowledge  of 
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the  drill-book  of  to-day  leads  him  to  undervalue  the  battle  tactics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  In  the  days  of  short-range 
artillery  and  hand-to-hand  fighting,  when  the  wedge  was  en- 
veloped the  attacking  lines  naturally  spread  themselves  along 
the  sides  and  rear  and  thinned  out  opposite  the  point.  This 
gave  the  wedge  an  excellent  chance  of  breaking  out,  when  it 
might  shake  itself  clear,  or  reform  for  further  fighting.  It  was 
therefore  an  ideal  formation  for  the  offensive  defence,  the  best 
of  all  defences. 

Many  other  points  in  Major  Godsal's  paper  we  should  like  to 
refer  to  but  we  have  already  overstepped  the  limits  laid  down. 
Although  our  conclusion  is  that  he  fails  to  make  out  his  case, 
his  paper  is  well  worth  study  as  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  a  problem  that  will  probably  never  be  finally 
settled. 

Albany  F.  Major. 


The  Green  Roads  of  England,  by  R.  Hippisley  Cox  (Methuen 
and  Co.,  1914  ;  8vo.,  pp.  xv,  217  ;  maps,  plans  and  other 
illustrations  ;  price  10s.  6d.  net). 

This  book  should  delight  all  field  archaeologists,  especially 
those  who  study  the  earliest  traces  of  civilization  in  the  lands. 
The  author  tries  to  picture  the  country  at  a  time  when  track- 
ways, still  largely  existing  as  green  roads,  or  absorbed  in  later 
roads  and  lanes,  were  its  only  highways.  He  argues  that  these 
formed  a  complete  system  of  travel-ways  along  the  watersheds 
connecting  the  hill-forts,  the  latter  arranged  systematically 
along  the  watersheds  in  a  way  that  negatives  the  idea  that  they 
were  tribal  strongholds,  constructed  only  for  local  purposes.  His 
conclusions  are  summarized  as  follows  in  his  preface  : 

"  In  the  south  of  England  the  common  meeting-place  of  these 
hill-roads  was  Avebury,  where  the  greatest  prehistoric  monuments 
in  Europe  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  central  gathering-ground  was  the  seat  of  government, 
and  that  its  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  roads  that  radiate 
from  it,  and  the  earthworks  that  protected  them. 

"  The  evidence  .  .  .  points  to  the  Stone  Age  as  the  period  when 
the  hill-forts  were  built,  and  if  the  ridge  roads  can  be  attributed 
to  the  same  time  it  follows  that  a  civilization  existed  in  this 
country  long  before  the  Celtic  invasions.  To  what  stage  that 
civilization  had  advanced  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  but  the  har- 
bours connected  with  the  ridge  roads  suggest  that  there  was 
much  trade  over  the  seas,  and  the  Stone  Circles  at  Avebury, 
Stonehenge,  Knowlton,  and  RoUright  are  proof  that  astronomy 
had  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  savage  outlook." 
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In  support  of  this  theory  the  author  has  examined  the  track- 
ways and  earthworks  along  the  watersheds  of  the  Thames,  de- 
voting special  attention  to  the  ridgeways  that,  leading  from  the 
uplands  round  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  to  the  coast  at  various 
points  along  the  Channel  and  Severn  Sea,  enabled  a  traveller  to 
cross  England  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  without  traversing 
any  important  river  except  the  Thames  at  Streatley.  Even  this 
crossing  could  be  avoided  by  a  long  detour.  His  study  of  the 
trackways  and  earthworks  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire  and  Dorset 
is  fairly  exhaustive.  In  Somerset  he  deals  mainly  with  the  track 
that  led  from  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  Severn  Sea  along  the  Mendips 
and  with  the  trail  that,  branching  from  it  at  Jack  Straw's  Castle, 
ran  along  the  border  of  the  county  to  Cadbury  (Camelot)  and 
thence  southwards  into  Dorset. 

To  say  that  the  author  has  fully  established  his  thesis  would 
be  going  too  far.  Much  closer  comparison  and  examination  of 
earthworks,  by  spade-work  especially,  is  required  before  we  can 
agree  that  the  hill-top  or  watershed  camps  belong  to  one  age,  or 
one  system,  even  allowing  for  differences  due  to  local  conditions, 
or  methods  of  construction.  Moreover,  even  if  we  admit  that 
there  was  a  system  of  strongholds  and  travel-ways  along  the 
watersheds,  which  the  author  goes  far  to  prove,  we  might  argue 
that  religion  and  commerce  were  motives  sufficient  to  induce 
the  tribes  of  various  localities  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  such 
a  system  without  there  being  necessarily  a  central  controlling 
authority.  But  in  any  case  the  book  gives  powerful  support  to 
those  who  believe  that  "  man,  the  primaeval  savage,"  arrived 
very  early  at  a  stage  where  to  maintain  amicable  relations  and 
barter  goods  with  one's  neighbours  was  found  more  profitable 
than  a  state  of  perpetual  feud. 

Though  the  book  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  its  name  suggests, 
the  amount  of  ground  surveyed  by  Mr.  Cox,  mainly  he  pleads 
in  "  short  week-ends  snatched  from  other  duties,"  is  surprising. 
Readers  with  local  knowledge  may  occasionally  think  his  treat- 
ment inadequate.  For  instance,  Dorsetshire  Gap  where  trails 
from  north  to  south  converge  on  a  camp-guarded  pass,  which 
may  be  partly  artificial,  surely  deserves  more  than  the  bare 
mention  it  gets  on  page  78,  even  though  the  ancient  trackways 
that  pass  through  it  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  book.  Again  the 
course  of  Wansdyke,  also  outside  the  author's  scope,  is  not  cor- 
rectly shown  either  in  the  text  on  pages  20  and  125,  or  in  the 
map  facing  page  24.^ 

The  historical  allusions  also  are  not  always  correct.  It  was 
not  "  at  Charford  that  Cerdic  in  508  defeated  the  British  King 
Nathan  Leod,"  but  at  a  site  in  Hampshire  not  definitely  identi- 

1.    Cf.  Part  I  of  this  volume,  pp.  62-67. 
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fied.  The  battle  at  Charford  is  assigned  to  the  year  519.  Again, 
Mr.  Cox  says  that  Merdon  Castle  in  Hursley  Park,  near  Win- 
chester, was  the  scene  of  "  the  bloody  slaughter  of  the  Ethelwolf's 
{sic)  army  by  the  Danes  in  867  a.d."  The  reference  is  apparently 
to  the  battle  fought  at  Meretone  by  King  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
in  871.  Five  or  six  sites  at  least  have  been  suggested  for  this 
battle  and  Marten  near  Great  Bedwyn  and  Martin  near  Bokerly 
Dyke  have  strong  claims. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Somerset  folk  the  author's  gravest  offence 
will  probably  be  that  on  pages  26  and  27  he  sets  out  the  Wiltshire 
theory  of  the  battle  of  Ethandun  as  if  it  were  accepted  history, 
suppressing  the  fact  that  Edington  near  Westbury  is  only  one  of 
many  suggested  sites  and  ignoring  entirely  the  theory  that  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Edington  on  Poldens,  which  members  of 
this  Society  have  gone  far  to  establish,  even  if  at  present  their 
arguments  may  perhaps  fall  short  of  absolute  proof 

Such  points  as  these,  though  but  small  blemishes  on  a  delight- 
ful book,  serve  to  warn  readers  that  the  author  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  infalhble  guide. 

Albany  F.  Major. 


The   Woollen  Manufacture   at   Wellington,  Somerset, 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  AN  OlD  FaMILY  BUSINESS, 

by  Joseph  Hoyland  Fox,  1914  (Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  4to., 
pp.  viii,  121,  with  portraits  and  other  illustrations  ;  price 
7s.  6d.  net). 

Literature  connected  with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool 
in  Somerset  continues  to  accumulate.  Many  years  ago,  Lord 
Somerville,  of  Fitzhead,  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  sheep  in  the  county,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  wool 
supply,  and  wrote  a  very  able  book  on  the  subject.  The  matter 
has  also  had  attention  from  time  to  time,  from  other  local  authors, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society.  Moreover,  in  1879,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Fox,  of 
Wellington,  issued,  for  private  circulation  only,  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Chronicles  of  Tonedale."  This  was  devoted  mainly  to 
the  history  of  his  family,  but  it  also  contained  much  information 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  large  woollen  business  at 
Wellington.   Mr.  C.  H.  Fox  also  read  a  paper  entitled  :  "  Notes 

1 .  See  "  The  Site  of  the  Battle  of  .Ethandune,"  by  (the  late)  Bishop  Clifford, 
Proceedings,  vol.  xxi ;  '"The  Battlefield  of  Ethandune,"  by  (the  late)  Rev. 
C.  W.  Whistler,  The  Antiquary,  June  and  July,  1901  ;  '"The  Story  of  the 
Battle  of  Edington,"  by  the  Rev.  W,  Greswell,  Taunton,  1910  ;  and  "Early 
Wars  of  Wessex,"  by  Albany  F.  Major  (edited  by  the  late  Rev,  C.  W.  Whistler), 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1913. 
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on  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  Wellington,  Somerset,"  at  the 
meeting  of  our  Society,  in  the  town  named,  in  1892.  This  led  to 
a  very  interesting  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  reminded  those  present  that  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  art  of  spinning  wool  had  arrived  at  great 
perfection  in  this  country.  He  also  referred  to  the  frequent  dis- 
covery of  various  articles  used  for  spinning,  in  the  old  habita- 
tions of  the  county,  and  remarked  that  "  When  he  put  the  facts 
together,  he  could  not  help  believing  that  the  art  of  spinning 
and  weaving  woollen  articles  dated  back,  in  that  ver}^  district, 
certainly  as  far  as  the  Bronze  Age,  and  probably  as  far  back  as 
the  Neolithic  Age." 

At  the  Shepton  Mallet  meeting  of  our  Society,  in  1907,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Somerville,  in  his  able  presidential  address,  dealt  largely 
with  wool  and  the  trade  in  woollen  goods  in  Somerset.  He  re- 
minded us  that  :  "To  the  munificence  of  wealthy  traders  in 
this  commodity  we  owe  the  building  of  so  many  stately  church 
towers,  and  the  rebuilding  of  churches  between  the  end  of  the 
XIV  and  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Centuries."  Mr.  Somerville 
gave  numerous  quotations  from  churchwardens'  accounts  and 
other  documents  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  Woollen  Industry  of  Gloucestershire  has  recently  been 
dealt  with  by  Sir  William  H.  Marling,  Bart.,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  xxxvi 
(1913),  pp.  315-333. 

Now,  Mr.  Joseph  Hoyland  Fox  has  published  a  volume  on 
"  The  Woollen  Manufacture  at  Wellington,  Somerset."  The 
book  is,  he  tells  us  :  "A  narrative  of  the  growth  of  an  industrial 
undertaking  in  the  West  of  England,  carried  on  for  nearly  250 
years  by  the  same  family."  It  opens  with  a  chapter  of  family 
history,  in  which  many  interesting  details  are  given  about  the 
Weres,  or  Weares,  who  were  clothiers  in  West  Somerset  and 
East  Devon  for  generations,  and  into  which  family  Thomas  Fox, 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fox,  married.  A  large  number  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  firm  are  published  and  the  volume  sheds 
much  light  on  local  and  national  conditions  during  the  XVIII 
and  XIX  Centuries.  Mr.  Fox  says  :  "  In  1850,  I  began  my 
business  life  in  the  mills  at  Wellington,  and  have  been  connected 
with  them  ever  since — a  period  of  sixty-four  years.  During  that 
time  I  have  witnessed  many  great  changes.  Hand-looms  and 
hand-combing  have  been  replaced  by  power-looms  and  combing 
machinery  ;  and  many  other  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  very  great,  and  many  new 
methods  and  processes  have  been  introduced.  The  premises  have 
been  much  enlarged  and  extended  ;  additional  works  have  been 
erected  at  CuUompton,  WiveUscombe  and  Culmstock,  and  the 
volume  of  business  has  greatly  increased." 
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The  firm  has  ever  been  mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  their 
employees  ;  and  the  volume  contains  good  evidence  of  this.  For 
instance,  we  learn  that,  as  far  back  as  1863,  a  system  of  profit- 
sharing  was  set  on  foot.  Amongst  other  means  to  the  same  end  : 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  provided  for  old  age  pensions, 
half-wages  in  case  of  accident,  compulsory  insurance  against 
sickness,  and  maternity  benefits  many  years  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  such  matters  in  hand.  Dining-rooms  and  kitchen 
were  also  provided  ;  and  recreation  rooms  have  recently  been 
added.  In  short,  it  is  a  fine  record,  and  one  that  any  business- 
house  may  well  be  proud  of. 

Portraits  are  given  of  several  members  of  the  Fox  family, 
some  of  whom  were  well  known  in  Somerset  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  There  is  also  an  illustration  of  two  fine  "  Armada 
Chests,"  which  still  occupy  a  place  in  the  board -room  at  Tone- 
dale,  and  which  probably  served  the  double  purpose  of  bank  and 
strong-room  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  firm  had  neither  bank 
nor  banking  account,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  keep  a 
considerable  sum  of  cash  in  hand. 

The  rise  of  their  bank  is  thus  briefly  referred  to  :  "  Thomas 
Fox  purchased  large  quantities  of  wool  from  the  farmers  of  the 
district,  and  for  greater  convenience  in  paying  them  he  began, 
in  1787,  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  which  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  day.  In  later  years  this  banking  business  was  taken 
over  by  Fox,  Fowler  &  Co.,  of  Wellington,  with  numerous  branches 
in  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall." 

The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  commercial  and  social 
records  of  the  county. 

C.  TiTE. 


The  English  Parish  Church,  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
(B.  T.  Batsford,  1914  ;  8vo.,  pp.  xx,  338  ;  copiously  illus- 
trated ;  price  7s.  6d.  net). 

This  book  is  "  An  endeavour  to  put  into  plain  language  the 
origin,  development,  and  aims  of  the  old  English  Parish  Church 
more  especially  in  the  country  districts." 

In  addition  to  an  introductory  chapter  there  are  chapters  on 
Planning,  Styles,  Materials,  and  what  to  note  in  an  old  Parish 
Church. 

Of  these  five  chapters  the  most  interesting,  and  by  far  the 
most  readable  is  the  long  introductory  chapter.  It  deals  with 
the  number  of  Parish  Churches,  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Parochial 
system,  the  construction,  repairs,  and  upkeep  of  the  fabric,  the 
customs  and  practices  of  the  Church,  the  many  secular  uses  to 
which  the  Nave  was  put,  and  the  harmony  of  design  and  situa- 
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tion.  The  chapter  emphasizes  the  love  of  the  people  for  their 
Church,  the  close  connection  which  it  had  with  their  daily  life, 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys  ;  and  also  the  adaptability  of  the 
buildings  to  the  natural  scenery  amid  which  they  are  placed. 

The  chapter  is  marred  by  a  wild  and  most  unnecessary  theory 
that  the  tithe  was  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
for  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  not  to  provide  a  maintenance 
for  the  clergy.  Though  Dr.  Cox  declares  that  this  "  fact  "  is 
abundantly  witnessed  to  by  episcopal  registers  and  by  a  great 
variety  of  other  documentary  evidence  he  only  quotes  in  support 
of  it  an  essay  reprinted  in  Vol.  xxxvii  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  written  by  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Keichel.  We 
need  only  say  that  on  such  a  matter  as  this  we  prefer  the  ruling 
of  the  Earl  of  Selborne  to  that  of  either  Dr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Keichel. 
We  are  inclined  to  quote  the  old  proverb,"  Let  the  shoemaker 
stick  to  his  last." 

The  other  chapters  are  not  as  interesting  as  this  first  one. 
They  contain  much  that  has  already  been  said  before,  and  are 
somewhat  dull  and  heavy  to  read. 

The  chapter  on  "  Materials  "  is  good  and  might  with  advan- 
tage be  enlarged  upon.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention. 

More  attention  than  usual  we  are  glad  to  see  is  given  to  the 
post-Reformation  architecture  of  the  country. 

The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  chosen 
from  the  less  familiar  examples,  but  we  would  ask  again  that 
for  books  of  this  nature  a  less  heavy  paper  should  be  used. 

G.  W.  Saunders. 


The  Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England,  by  Rotha  Mary 
Clay  (Methuen  and  Co.,  1914 ;  8vo.,  pp.  xx,  272,  fifty-four 
illustrations  ;  price  7s.  6d  net). 

An  Anchorite  was  a  solitary  who  was  enclosed  in  a  cell  ;  a 
Hermit  was  one  who  lived  the  solitary  life,  but  who  was  free  to 
wander  abroad.  One  could  not  undertake  this  life  by  mere  self- 
dedication,  any  more  than  a  man  could  make  himself  a  monk 
or  priest,  or  a  woman  could  make  herself  a  nun  in  that  way. 
Lay-people  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  and  one  in 
religion  the  leave  also  of  the  Superior.  An  exception  was  St. 
Wulfric  of  Haselbury  in  Somerset,  who  without  any  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bishop,  with  no  solemnity  of  Benediction,  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  within,  buried  him- 
self with  Christ  in  a  cell  close  to  the  Church.  It  might  be  well  if 
the  Somerset  Record  Society  could  see  its  way  to  print  the  Vita 
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St.  Wulfrici  of  John  of  Ford  ;  so  notable  a  man  of  Somerset  ought 
to  be  known  better  than  he  is.  The  Sohtaries  were  everywhere. 
Miss  Clay  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one  cells  in  Somerset,  and  to 
these  should  be  added  the  cell  by  Redcliff  Hill,  in  Bristol,  for 
this  cell  existed  before  Bristol  became  a  county  in  1375.  There 
were  island  cells  on  the  Holmes  ;  a  cell  by  Rownham  Ferry  from 
Bristol  to  Somerset  ;  Forest  cells  at  Badgworthy  and  in  the 
Forest  of  Neroche  ;  apart  from  Glastonbury  there  were  cells 
in  the  Fens  at  Andersey,  "  0th"  in  AUer,  and  Burtle  in  Moorlinch; 
a  cell  at  Crewkerne  ;  and  cells  in  villages  such  as  Batheaston, 
Publow,  Twerton  and  Winscombe.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
recover  the  sites  of  these  village  cells  ;  an  enquiry  at  Winscombe 
has  been  fruitless.  It  is  strange  that  no  cell  is  mentioned  at 
Bath.  With  regard  to  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries  it  is  clear  that 
care  was  taken  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  that  severe  state  of 
life.  Miss  Clay  prints  a  Commission  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1351  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Worcester  to  enquire  into 
the  fitness  of  Lucy  de  Newchirche  to  be  enclosed  on  Brandon 
Hill  at  Bristol,  and  if  he  found  her  fit  to  enclose  her  ;  sometimes 
also  a  period  of  probation  was  enjoined.  The  service  of  en- 
closure, a  very  beautiful  one,  of  which  Miss  Clay  gives  a  trans- 
lation, was  commonly  taken  by  the  Bishop  himself.  There  is 
an  excellent  series  of  chapters  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life 
of  the  Solitaries  :  "  Concerning  the  body,"  "  Trial  and  Temp- 
tation," and  "  Human  Intercourse  "  ;  that  life  was  viewed  as 
a  training  towards  perfection  of  those  who  as  yet  were  by  no 
means  perfect  ;  and  the  advice  given  is  marked  by  deep  human 
sympathy  and  sound  common  sense.  The  question  of  course 
has  been  raised,  how  far  the  Solitaries  were  worthy  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  with  regard  to  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  they  were  generally  respected  and 
reverenced  ;  of  course  in  so  large  a  number  there  were  some  who 
fell  short,  and  equally  of  course  the  baser  sort  of  lay-folk  and 
even  of  clerics  made  the  worst  of  such  failures.  A  common  charge 
was  that  theirs  was  a  lazy  life,  and  that  charge  might  have  been 
brought  with  equal  truth,  or  untruth,  against  most  of  the  country 
clergy  ;  yet  none  the  less  may  the  words  of  Richard  of  Hampole 
be  true  :  "  Hermits'  life  therefore  is  great,  if  it  be  greatly  done." 
There  is  a  tabulated  list  of  cells  arranged  according  to  counties, 
and  a  full  and  well-arranged  Index  ;  there  are  also  more  than 
forty  illustrations,  either  of  places  which  are  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  cells,  or  copies  of  illustrations  taken  from  ancient 
manuscripts.  Miss  Clay's  carefully  wrought-out  book  supplies 
a  want,  and  may  serve  to  show  that  there  was  more  good  in  the 
life  of  the  Solitaries  than  many  people  have  imagined. 


C.  S.  Taylor. 
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Life  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Loud  Avebury,  by  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson,  2  vols.,  1914  (Macmillan  and  Co.  ;  8vo.,  pp. 
xiv,  338,  and  x,  334  ;  price  30s.  net). 

It  is  perhaps  rather  a  bold  venture  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  attempt  to  write  a  notice  of  this  work.  His  only  excuses  are 
(1)  that  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  coming  into  contact  with 
Lord  Avebury, — who,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  used  to  criti- 
cize in  favourable  terms  the  writer's  entomological  captures  in 
Cranborne  Chase  ;  (2)  that  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
archaeological  papers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Avebury  ; 
and  (3)  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  conducting  excavations  on 
the  site  of  that  remarkable  prehistoric  area  from  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  took  his  title — archaeological  field-work  in  which  Lord 
Avebury  took  a  keen  personal  interest,  as  indicated  by  his  visits 
to  the  excavations  carried  out  there  and  reported  upon  to  the 
British  Association  during  the  last  few  years. 

This  work,  in  two  volumes,  is  more  than  a  biography  of  a  man 
who  "  touched  life  at  every  point  " — and  whose  life  was  "  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  was  ever  lived  "  ;  it  is  also  an  extremely 
readable  account  of  historical,  political  and  scientific  matters  of 
later  Victorian  times,  for  Lord  Avebury  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected— and  often  very  closely— with  the  chief  events  of  his  day. 
Charles  Darwin  acknowledged  this  fact,  when  he  wrote  (1881), 
"  How  on  earth  you  find  time  is  a  mystery."  Lubbock's  me- 
thodical habits  enabled  him  to  collect  with  comparative  ease 
much  of  the  information  which  is  embodied  in  his  works.  As  he 
read  he  had  in  his  book  a  slip  of  paper,  cut  to  a  certain  size,  on 
which  he  noted  passages  which  specially  appealed  to  him.  These 
slips  when  tabulated  and  indexed  formed  an  easily  accessible 
means  of  reference.  He  formed  a  habit  from  early  life  of  moving 
quickly  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  brought  to  a  scientific 
perfection  the  economy  of  time. 

These  volumes  are  nicely  got  up  and  well  printed  in  forty-six 
chapters.  We  however  venture  to  think  that  a  work  at  this  price 
might  have  had  more  illustrations — portraits  of  the  family  for 
instance,  and  at  least  one  view  of  Avebury.  Small  errors  are 
very  few  ;  we  note  that  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  the 
antiquary,  appears  in  more  than  one  place  without  the  double 
"  s  "  (pp.  86,  87).  Prehistoric  Times  has  gone  through  seven 
editions  in  England,  not  six  only  as  stated  on  p.  75.  On  p.  336 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Minehead  is  in  North  Devon,  instead 
of  West  Somerset. 

It  is  with  Lord  Avebury  as  a  scientist  we  are  chiefiy  concerned. 
His  earlier  studies  were  devoted  more  especially  to  the  archaeo- 
logical side  of  science,  but  later  he  became  more  wrapped  up 
in  natural  science  in  which  he  shines  mostly.    Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
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Charles  Darwin,  Professor  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor 
Tjnidall,  and  like  "  giants,"  received  Lubbock  and  estimated  him 
as  one  of  their  own  select,  yet  great  company.  The  members  of 
his  family  were  heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  work  ;  this  was 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  delightful  manner  in  which  Sir  John 
was  able  to  interest  those  who  came  to  him  for  instruction.  Lady 
Avebury,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
that  distinguished  field-archseologist,  General  Pitt-Rivers. 

In  a  notice  last  year  {Proc.  lix,  ii.  111)  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times  we  spoke  of  his  work  as  an  anti- 
quary and  anthropologist.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  originator  of  the  familiar  terms  "  Palaeolithic  "  and  "  Neo- 
lithic," as  applied  to  the  Stone  Age  stages  of  culture,— names 
which  have  met  with  general  acceptance. 

Mr.  Fergusson  and  Sir  John  in  the  sixties  had  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  age  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge.  The  former 
considered  Avebury  to  be  post-Roman,  and  Stonehenge  to  be 
British  as  late  as  a.d.  467  !  Sir  John  regarded  Stonehenge  as 
belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age,  a  view  maintained  by  the  recent 
excavations  there.  With  regard  to  Avebury  more  will  be  put 
upon  record  when  the  writer's  excavations  have  been  completed 
there.  It  was  Lubbock  who  introduced  Ruskin  to  the  wonders 
of  Avebury  in  1882,  and  he  records  in  his  diary  that  Ruskin  "  was 
enchanted  with  it." 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  Ancient  Monuments  Bill  took  some  years 
to  mature,  but  it  became  law  in  1882,  and  empowered  the  State 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  and  preserving  ancient  monuments 
which  owners  were  willing  to  place  under  the  Act. 

In  the  long  course  of  his  political  life,  Lubbock  was  destined 
to  get  many  popular  Acts  passed  by  the  legislature.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  England's  amateur 
men  of  science,  a  proHfic  and  successful  author,  an  ardent  bo- 
tanist, a  student  of  landscape  as  related  to  geology,  and  a  most 
earnest  social  reformer. 

In  August,  1883,  he  was  included  in  the  "  Fancy  Portraits  " 
in  Punch  ;  the  legend  beneath  ran  thus  : — 

How  doth  the  Banking  Busy  Bee 

Improve  the  shining  hours, 
By  studying  on  Bank  Holidays 

Strange  insects  and  wild  flowers. 


H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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1892  Macdonald,  J.  A.,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  19,  East  Street,  Taunton. 

1897  Macmillan,  A.  S.,  The  Avenue,  Yeovil. 

1912  Macmillan,  W.  Wallace,  Woodville  House,  Castle  Cary,  Som. 
1903  Madge,  John,  Somerset  House,  Chard. 

1898  Maggs,  F.  R.,  Barton-on-Sea,  New  Milton,  Hants. 
1903  Maidlow,  W.  H.,  m.d.,  Ilminster. 

1907  Major,  Albany  F.,  30,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

1908  Malet,  Rev.  C.  D.  E.,  The  Vicarage,  Stogursey,  Bridgwater. 

1897  Malet,  T.  H.  W.,  46,  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  London,  W. 

1905  Marchant,  Alfred  B.,  Hayes  End,  South  Petherton. 

1914  Mardon,  a.  C,  Ash  wick,  Dulverton. 

1906  Mardon,  Heber,  2,  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

1913  Marsh,  W.  Sutcliffe,  The  Ferns,  Mount  Street,  Taimton. 
1905  '[-Marshall,  Rev.  E.  S.,  f.l.s.,  West  Monkton  Rectory,  Taunton. 

1899  Marshall,  James  C,  Oak  Hill,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

1908  Marshall,  Mrs.  F.,  Old  Manor  House,  Combe  Florey,  Taunton. 

1898  Marson,  Mrs.,  86,  Oakwood  Rd.,  Golder's  Green,  London,N.W. 
1891  Marwood-Elton,  Lt.-Colonel  W.,  Heathfield  Hall,  Taunton. 
1905  Mason,  Frederick,  School  of  Art,  Taunton. 

1909  Mathison,  J.,  Wearne,  Langport. 

1913  Matterson,  W.  A.  Key,  Langford  Manor,  Fivehead,  Taunton. 

1914  Matthews,  S.,  Sidbrook,  West  Monkton,  Taunton. 
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1905  Maud,  Mrs.  W.  Hartley,  57,  Eaton  Square,  London,  S.W. 

1914  Maude,  Miss  A.  E.,  19,  Upper  High  Street,  Taunton. 

1885  May,  Rev.  W.  D.,  Ampthill  Rectory,  Beds. 

1912  May,  Mrs.,  Hillside,  Batcombe  ;  and  Broomhill,  Burnaby  Rd., 
Bournemouth. 

1911  May,  Miss  B.  I.,  Hillside,  Batcombe  ;  and  Broomhill,  Burnaby 

Road,  Bournemouth. 

1885  Maynard,  Howard,  Westleigh,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton. 

1907  Mayo,  F.  W.,  Swallowcliffe,  Yeovil. 

1910  .  McCall,  Harold  W.  L.,  Foys,  Chetnole,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

1914  McCall,  Rev.  R.  Home,  Thorne  Rectory,  Yeovil. 

1912  McClean,  Rev.  M.  Y.,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Taunton. 
1894  McCoNNELL,  Rev.  C.  J.,  Pylle  Rectory,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1909  McCoRMiCK,  Rev.  F.,  f.s.a.  Scot.,  Wellington,  Salop. 
1912  McGowAN,  Miss  M.  E.,  Mill  Cross,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

1910  McMillan,  Wm.,  Auldgirth,  Grove  Avenue,  Yeovil. 
1899  Meade-King,  Miss  May,  8,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton. 
1898  Meade-King,  R.  Liddon,  m.d.,  Powlett  House,  Taunton. 
1866  Meade-King,  Walter,  12,  Baring  Crescent,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 
1902  Merrick,  John,  2,  Woodland  Villas,  Glastonbury. 

1888  MiCHELL,  Rev.  A.  T.,  f.s.a.,  Sheriffhales  Vic,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

1912  MiCHELL,  Edwin  Lee,  Stamerham,  Wellington. 

1904  MiCHELL,  Theo.,  Trewirgie,  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

1913  MiLDMAY,  George  St.  John,  Queen  Camel,  Bath. 

1908  Miles,  Capt.  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  Leigh  Court,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 
1908  Miller,  T.  Hodgson,  Clan  House,  Bath. 

1910  Miller,  W.  D.,  Cheddon,  Taunton. 

1907  t^iLNE-REDHEAD,  Geo.  B.,  MiUard's  Hill,  Frome. 
1902  Mitchell,  Francis  H.,  Chard. 

1914  Mitchell,  G.  H.,  Waterloo  Road,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1908  Mitchell,  W.  R.,  Seaborough  Court,  Crewkerne. 

1910  MiTCHELMORE,  W.  R.  E.,  Middle  Street,  Yeovil. 

1908  Mole,  Albert  C,  The  Grove,  Pyrland,  Taunton. 

1909  MoNCK,  Rev.  Preb.  G.  G.,  The  Vicarage,  Stoke-under-Ham. 
1913  MoNCKTON,  Reginald,  Sedgemoor,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 
1882  Monday,  A.  J.,  2,  Fairwater  Terrace,  Taunton. 

1904  Montgomery,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Halse  Rectory,  Taunton. 

1890  Moore,  F.  S.,  Castle  Cary  (deceased). 

1911  Morgan,  Lt.-Col.  W.  Llewellyn,  r.e,,  Brynbriallu,  Swansea. 
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1876  MoRLAND,  John,  Wyrral,  Glastonbury. 

1909  MoYSEY,  C.  F.,  Bathealton  Court,  Wiveliscombe. 

1911  Murray,  J.  Tucker,  Banwell  Abbey,  Somerset. 

1905  Napier,  Rev.  H.  F.,  Melbury  Rectory,  Dorchester. 

1912  Nathan,  Sir  Matthew,  g.c.m.g.,  Brandon  House,  Kensington 

Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

1911  Neal,  Miss  M.  E.,  Wheatleigh,  Taunton. 

1908  Nelson,  E.  Milles,  Beckington,  Bath. 
1902  Neville-Grenville,  R.,  Butleigh  Court,  Glastonbury. 
1914  NiCHOLLS,  Lt.-Col.  F.  P.,  Mountlands,  South  Road,  Taunton. 
1901  NiELD,  Walter,  Twyford  House,  Wells  Road,  Knowle,  Bristol. 

1895  Norman,  Colonel  Compton,  Staplegrove,  Taunton. 
1888  t^ORMAN,  G.,  M.R.I.A.,  12,  Brock  Street,  Bath. 

1914  NoRRis,  F.  E.,  F.G.s.,  F.R.G.S.,  Hill  View,  Ryde's  Hill,  Guildford. 

1909  Oatley,  G.  H.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Church  House,  Clifton. 
1876     Odgers,  Rev.  J.  E.,  d.d.,  9,  Marston  Ferry  Road,  Oxford. 

1910  *Oke,  Alfred  W.,  f.s.a.,  f.g.s.,  32,  Denmark  Villas,  Hove. 

1896  Olivey,  H.  p.,  m.r.c.s.,  Albion  House,  Mylor,  Penryn. 

1913  '''OxLEY,  Selwyn,  75,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  London  ; 

and  Union  Society,  Oxford. 
1908     Paget,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  Old  Fallings,  Wolverhampton. 

1897  Palmer,  H.  P.,  6,  Wellington  Terrace,  Taunton. 
1908     Palmer,  W.  H.,  Bridgwater. 
1913     Parris,  Miss  A.  E.,  Elmfield,  Churchill,  Bristol. 
1910     Parsons,  F.,  28,  Bridge  Street,  Taunton. 
1910     Parsons,  Miss  K.,  Starhunger,  Minehead. 
1908     Parsons,  R.  M.  P.,  The  Manor  House,  Misterton,  S.O. 

1906  Pass,  A.  D.,  Manor  House,  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  Charmouth. 
1904     Patton,  Mrs.,  Stoke  House,  Taunton. 
1896     Paul,  A.  Duncan,  Snowdon  Hill  House,  Chard. 
1880     Paul,  R.  W.,  f.s.a..  Bank  Buildings,  Colston  Avenue,  Bristol. 

1907  Paull,  Colonel  J.  R.,  Summerlands,  Ilminster. 
1886  fP^YNTER,  J.  B.,  Hendford  Manor  House,  Yeovil. 

1898  Pearce,  Edwin,  Merrow,  Taunton. 

1908  Pearce,  Mrs.  E.,  Merrow,  Taunton. 

1913  Pears,  Miss  C.  E.,  Wilmington,  Dunster. 

1909  Peel,  The  Viscount,  52,  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W. 

1914  fPEMBERTON,  Colonel  E.  St.  C,  Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton. 
1914     Pemberton,  Mrs.,  Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton. 
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1903  Penny,  T.  S.,  Knowls,  Taunton. 

1889  Perceval,  Cecil  H.  Spencer,  Longwitton  Hall,  Morpeth. 
1896  Percival,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Merriott  Vicarage,  Crewkerne. 

1881  Perfect,  Rev.  H.  T.,  8,  Upper  Church  Street,  Bath. 
1898  Perry,  Rev.  C.  R.,  d.d.,  Mickfield  Rectory,  Suffolk. 

1891  Perry,  Colonel  J.,  Whitstone  House,  near  Exeter  (deceased). 

1888  *Petherick,  E.  A.,  e.l.s..  Commonwealth  Library,  Melbourne. 

1910  Petter,  John,  West  Park,  Yeovil. 

1890  Phelips,  W.  R.,  Montacute  House,  Montacute,  S.O. 
1913  Phelps,  Miss  A.,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 

1913  Phythian- Adams,  W.  J.,  Artillery  Mansions,  Westminster. 

1913  PiCTOR,  Arthur  J.,  Pitcombe,  Bruton,  Somerset. 

1908  Pike,  Rev.  C.  E.,  f.r.hist.s.,  13,  Taunton  Road,  Bridgwater. 

1904  PiNCKNEY,  A.  B.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  The  Orchard,  Bathford,  Bath. 

1891  PiTTMAN,  J.  Banks,  Basing  House,  Basinghall  St.,  London,  E.C. 

1907  Pollock,  Captain  J.  M.,  Ivy  Lodge,  Churchill,  near  Bristol. 

1906  PoMEROY,  The  Hon.  Miss,  Carbery,  Minehead. 

1908  Ponsonby-Fane,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Spencer  C.  B.,  g.c.b., 

Brympton,  Yeovil. 

1882  Poole,  Hugh  R.,  The  Old  House,  South  Petherton. 
1898  Poole,  Wm.,  Park  Street,  Taunton  (deceased). 

1907  Poole,  W.  J.  Ruscombe,  5,  Edinburgh  Place,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
1885  PooLL,  R.  P.  H.  Batten,  Road  Manor,  Bath. 

1908  Pope,  Alfred,  f.s.a..  South  Court,  Dorchester. 

1880  Porch,  J.  A.,  Edgarley  House,  Glastonbury  (deceased). 

1876  t^ORTMAN,   The   Right   Hon.   Viscount,   Bryanston  House, 
Blandford,  Patron. 

1911  PoRTMAN,  The  Hon.  Henry  B.,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

1909  Pott,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Buckland  St.  Mary,  Chard. 

1909  PouLETT,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Hinton  St.  George,  Crewkerne. 

1905  Powell,  Rev.  C,  East  Coker  Vicarage,  Yeovil. ' 

1892  Powell,  Septimus,  The  Hermitage,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1911  Price,  Francis  H.,  l.r.i.b.a.,  12,  The  Avenue,  Taunton. 
1902  Price,  J.  Gay,  12,  The  Avenue,  Taunton. 

1900  -fPrncE,  Rev.  S.  J.  M.,  d.d.,  Tintinhull,  Martock,  S.O. 

1912  Price,  W.  Sydney,  Fernleigh,  Wellington. 
1896  Prideaux,  C.  S.,  l.d.s.,  Ermington,  Dorchester. 

1894  Prideaux,  W.  de  C,  f.s.a.,  12,  Frederick  Place,  Weymouth. 

1909  Primrose,  Miss  C.L., Haines  Hill  School,  3,  Hovelands,Taunton. 
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1880  IPring,  Rev.  Daniel  J.,  The  Vicarage,  North  Curry.  \[ 

1905  Pring,  Fbancis  J.  H.,  The  Vicarage,  North  Curry.  \\ 

1914  Pritchard,  John  E,,  f.s.a.,  22,  St.  John's  Road,  Chfton.  li 

1908  QuANTOCK-SHULDHAM,Lt.-CoLF.,NortonManor,Stoke-s.-Ham.  li 
1905  Radcliffe,  Herbert,  8,  Jesmond  Road,  Clevedon.  li 

1915  Radford,  A.  Locke,  f.s.a..  Manor  House,  Bradninch,  Devon,  l 

1910  Radford,  Miss  E.  J.,  Sunny  Hill,  Bruton.  i 
1905  Radford,  W.  Locke,  Bridge  House,  Bickenhall,  Taunton.  i 

1911  Rawlence,  E.  a.,  Newlands,  Salisbury.  1 
1913  Rawlins,  Major  E.  B.,  Ansford  House,  Castle  Cary. 

1909  Raymond,  F.  L. 

1886  Raymond,  Walter,  Withypool,  Exford,  Taunton. 

1902  fREEDER,  Rev.  W.  T.,  The  Rectory,  Selworthy,  Taunton. 

1913  Reeder,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  The  Rectory,  Selworthy,  Taunton. 

1910  Rendall,  Athelstan,  m.p..  The  Knoll,  Yeovil. 
1888  Richardson,  Rev.  A.,  Combe  Down  Vicarage,  Bath. 

1914  Richardson,  Mrs.,  Langford  Court,  near  Bristol. 

1913  Ridley,  Rev.  S.  0.,  Compton  Bishop  Vicarage,  Axbridge. 

1897  RixoN,  W.  A.,  Turkdean  Manor,  Gloucestershire. 

1892  Roberts,  F.  W.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Northbrook  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1898  Roberts,  Kilham,  m.r.c.s.  Eng.,  Shillington,  Bedfordshire. 

1914  Roberts,  Rev.  Robert  0.,  East  Down  Rectory,  Barnstaple. 

1914  Robertson,  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  The  Rectory,  Nunney,  Frome.  i 
1908  t^^OBiNSON,  The  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitage,  d.d.,  f.s.a..  Dean  of 

Wells,  The  Deanery,  Wells. 

1913  Robinson,  Mrs.,  Chamberlain  Street,  Wells. 

1915  Robinson,  Miss,  5,  King's  Terrace,  Holway  Avenue,  Taunton. 
1880  RocKE,  Mrs.,  Chalice  Hill,  Glastonbury. 

1912  Roe,  Rev.  Wilfred  T.,  Trent  Rectory,  Sherborne. 

1913  Rogers,  A.  S.,  The  Towans,  Burnham,  Somerset. 

1908  Rogers,  Arthur  W.,  d.sc,  f.g.s.,  16,  Park  Street,  Taunton. 

1904  Rogers,  F.  Evelyn,  Hamilton  House,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

1914  Rogers,  Miss  Jessie,  White  House,  Williton. 

1914  Rogers,  S.  L.,  White  House,  Williton. 

1908  Roper,  Freeman,  f.l.s.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

1912  Rose,  John,  Mario ws.  West  Monkton,  Taunton. 

1912  Rose,  Mrs.  J.,  Marlows,  West  Monkton,  Taunton. 

1877  Rose,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Hutton  Rectory,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1903  tl^^^^'^S'  BoQY.  D.  Melville,  The  Vicarage,  Langport. 
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1914  Ross,  F.  Gordon,  Braeside,  Crewkerne  Koad,  Chard. 

1877  RossiTER,  G.  F.,  m.b.,  Cairo  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1907  EowcLiFFE,  W.  C,  Halsway  Manor,  Taunton. 

1913  Rowley,  J.  C,  Burnham,  Somerset. 

1909  Ruck,  Captain  G.  A.,  The  Copse,  Shiplett,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1909  RusHTON,  Miss,  Highnam,  Minehead. 

1891  RuTTER,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Linton  Vicarage,  Cambs. 

1906  Sadler,  0.  T.,  Weacombe  House,  Bicknoller,  Taunton. 

1904  Sage,  F.  G.,  The  Meadows,  Claygate,  Surrey  ;  and  Stavordale 
Priory,  Wincanton. 

1895  t^T.  AuDRiES,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  p.c,  St.  Audries,  Bridgwater, 

Trustee. 

1912  Salaman,  Clement,  Little  Odell,  near  Minehead. 

1908  Sanders,  Colonel  R.  A.,  m.p.,  Barwick  House,  near  Yeovil. 

1911  t^AUNDERS,  Rev.  G.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Curry  Rivel. 

1914  Saunders,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Curry  Rivel. 

1912  Savory,  J.  Harry,  4,  Rodney  Place,  Clifton. 

1906  Scott,  Miss  M.  E.,  Wey  House,  Norton  Fitzwarren. 

1896  Scott,  M.  H.,  5,  Lansdown  Place  West,  Bath. 

1910  ScRATTON,  Arthur,  Old  Rectory,  West  Coker,  Yeovil. 
1898  Sealy,  W.  H.  S.,  Hillside,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 
1863  Seymour,  Alfred,  Knoyle,  Wilts  (deceased). 

1908  Sharp,  Cecil  J,,  Dragonfield,  Uxbridge. 

1909  Sheldon,  Frank,  The  Gatehouse,  Reward,  Wells. 
1903  Shepherd,  Herbert  H.,  The  Shrubbery,  Ilminster. 
1903  t^HEPPARD,  H.  Byard,  8,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton. 
1914  Shickle,  Rev.  C.  W.,  f.s.a.,  9,  Cavendish  Crescent,  Bath. 
1896  Shore,  Comdr.  The  Hon.  H.  N.,  r.n.,  Mount  Elton,  Clevedon. 
1903  SiBBALD,  J.  G.  E.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Norton  St.  Philip,  Bath. 

1906  SiMEY,  G.  I.,  Ashbrooke,  9,  Ellenborough  Park  North,  Weston- 

super-Mare. 

1913  SiMMONDS,  Thos.  G.,  The  Hill,  Congresbury,  Somerset. 

1910  Skinner,  A.  J.  P.,  Colyton,  Devon. 

1908  Slater,  Henry  H.,  Brooke  House,  Cannington,  Bridgwater. 

1907  Smith,  Miss  Amy,  The  Mount,  Halse,  Taunton. 
1898  Smith,  A.  J.,  4,  Wellington  Terrace,  Taunton. 

1893  Smith,  J.  H.  Woolston,  a.m.i.c.e.,  Town  Hall,  Minehead. 

1911  Smyth,  Lady,  Ashton  Court,  Long  Ashton  (deceased). 
1907  Smyth,  Rev.  A.  W. 
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1911  Snelgrove,  a.  G.,  23,  Sprowston  Rd.,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 
1914  Snelgrove,  L.  E.,  14,  Albert  Quadrant,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1900  Snell,  F.  J.,  North  Devon  Cottage,  Tiverton. 

1914  SoAMES,  Rev.  F.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Drayton,  Somerset. 

1914  SoAMES,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Drayton,  Somerset. 

1883  jSoMERViLLE,  A.  FowNES,  Dinder  House,  Wells,  V.P.,  Trustee. 
1886  SoMMERViLLE,  R.  G.,  Ruishton  House,  Taunton. 

1904  tSoRBY,  Rev.  J.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Over  Stowey,  Bridgwater. 

1884  SouTHAM,  Rev.  J.  H.,  North  Parade  House,  Bath. 

1908  Sparks,  Miss,  Bincombe  House,  Crewkerne. 
1884  Spencer,  Fredk.,  Pondsmead,  Oakhill,  Bath. 

1871  Spencer,  J.  Houghton,  Brookside,  Corfe,  Taunton  (deceased). 

1881  Spiller,  Miss  K.,  Sunny  Bank,  Bridgwater  (deceased). 

1909  Spiller,  R.  G.,  Stanford  House,  Chard. 

1915  Spiller,  Wilfred  H.,  French  Weir  House,  Taunton. 

1901  Sprankling,  E.,  l.r.i.b.a.,  Brookfield  Cot.,  South  Rd., Taunton. 

1912  Spurway,  G.  v..  Ford  Bridge,  Milverton. 

1914  Staley,  Miss  D.  C,  Combe  Hill,  Barton  St.  David,  Taunton. 

1906  Stansell,  C.  W.,  Charlemont,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 

1908  Staple,  J.  H.,  Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1901  Statham,  Rev.  S.  P.  H.,  Chaplain's  House,  Wandsworth  Prison, 

London,  S.W. 

1907  Stawell,  Colonel  G.  D.,  Hill  End  Grove,  Henbury,  Glos. 

1908  Stenhouse,  Maj.  V.  D.,  Sherford  Lodge,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton. 

1915  Stenning,  Mrs.,  North  Curry,  Taunton. 

1912  t^TEWART,  C.  Balfour,  m.b.,  HuntspiU,  Highbridge. 

1912  Stewart,  Miss  Ethel,  HuntspiU,  Highbridge. 

1909  t^TEWART,  Wm.,  M.D.,  Whitefield,  WiveUscombe. 

1909  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.,  Whitefield,  WiveHscombe. 
1906  Stirling,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  WeUs. 

1915  Stone,  H.  Walcott,  64,  East  Reach,  Taunton. 

1914  Strachey,  Theodore  E.,  Bell  House,  Taunton. 

1902  Strachie,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Sutton  Court,  Pensford. 
1906  Strangways,  The  Hon.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater. 
1914  Streatpeild,  Mrs.,  Dallington  Vicarage,  Northampton. 
1900  IStreet,  Rev.  Preb.  James,  The  Vicarage,  Ilminster. 

1903  Strong,  Wm.,  Waterend  House,  Wheathampstead,  Herts. 

1912  Stuckey-Clark,  Miss  M.,  c/o  Parr's  Bank,  Yeovil. 

1913  Sturdee,  H.  King,  Norton  Manor,  Taunton. 
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1913  Sully,  Miss  Gwladys,  Avalon,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1908  Sully,  H.  T.,  m.i.e.e.,  Eastwood,  Durdham  Park,  Bristol. 

1893  Sully,  J.  Norman,  Hardwicke  Hill,  Chepstow. 
1908  Sully,  Peecy  R.,  Poole  Cottage,  Wellington. 

1892  Sully,  T.  N.,  Avalon,  Queen's  Road,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1908  Sully,  Miss  W.  C,  Avalon,  Queen's  Road,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1898  SuKRAGE,  E.  J.  RocKE,  2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 

1904  fSwANWiCK,  Ernest,  The  Fort,  Milverton. 

1902  tSwEETMAN,  George,  11,  Market  Place,  Wincanton. 
1900  ISydenham,  G.  F.,  Battleton  House,  Dulverton. 
1913  Sydenham,  Rev.  H.  C,  The  Vicarage,  Yeovil. 

1907  Symonds,  Henry,  f.s.a.,  30,  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1907  Tanner,  W.  E.,  Fordlynch,  Winscombe,  Somerset. 

1910  Tapp,  W.  M.,  ll.d.,  F.S.A.,  57,  St.  James'  Street,  London,  S.W. 
1897  fTAYLOR,  Rev.  C.  S.,  f.s.a.,  Banwell  Vicarage,  r.s.o.,  Somerset. 

1903  Taylor,  Theo.,  Roslin  Villa,  Richmond  Road,  Taunton. 

1911  Terry,  C.  W.,  2,  French  Weir  Avenue,  Taunton. 

1896  Thatcher,  A.  A.,  Silva  House,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 
1892  Thatcher,  Edw.  J.,  The  Manor  House,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol. 
1890  Thomas,  C.  E.,  Granville,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

1905  Thompson,  Miss  Archer,  Montrose,  Weston  Park,  Bath. 

1913  Thring,  Sir  Arthur  T.,k.c.b., Charlton  Mackrell  Ho., Taunton. 

1904  Thring,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Fen  Ditton  Hall,  Fen  Ditton,  Cambs. 

1908  TiLLARD,  Admiral  P.  F.,  Alford  House,  Alford,  Somerset. 
1879  fTiTE,  Chas.,  Stoneleigh,  Taunton,  V.P.,  General  Secretary. 
1892  TiTE,  Mrs.  C,  Stoneleigh,  Taunton. 

1914  Todd,  Arthur,  Fulwell  House,  Nunney,  Frome. 

1897  Todd,  D'Arcy,  36,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
1896  Toft,  Rev.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Axbridge. 

1910  Trask,  Miss  H.  E.,  Courtfield,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Somerset. 

1894  Trenchard,  W.  J.,  Shute  House,  Bishops  Hull. 
1900  Trepplin,  E.  C,  f.s.a.,  90,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
1908  Trestrail,  Major  A.  B.,  f.r.g.s.,  Southdale,  Clevedon. 

1908  Trevelyan,  Edward,  Morda  Lodge,  Oswestry. 

1903  Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  Nettlecombe  Court,  Taunton. 

1885  Trevilian,  E.  B.  Cely,  Curry  Rivel,  V.P.  (deceased). 

1898  Trevilian,  Mrs.  E.  B.  C,  Midelney  Place,  Curry  Rivel. 

1909  Trevor,  Colonel  Edward,  Halesleigh,  Bridgwater. 
1914  Tripp,  C.  L.  H.,  m.r.c.s..  The  Chestnuts,  Staplegrove. 
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1908  Trollope,  The  Hon.  Mrs.,  Crowcombe  Court,  Taunton. 

1909  Troup,  Captain  K.  D.  R.,  Elm  Grove,  Wembdon,  Bridgwater. 

1900  Troyte-Bullock,  Lt.-Col.  E.  G.,  Silton  Lodge,  Zeals,  Bath. 
1911  Turner,  Arthur  W.,  Fitzroy,  Norton  Fitzwarren. 

1890  Turner,  H.  G.,  Staplegrove  Manor,  Taunton  ;  and  19,  Sloane 

Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1908  Turner,  W.  M.,  Billet  Street,  Taunton. 

1901  Tylor,  Sir  Edw.  B.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s..  Linden,  Wellington. 
1913  JUssHER,  W.  A.  E.,  Chatham  House,  Curry  Rivel,  Som. 

1890  Valentine,  E.  W.,  Old  Hall,  Somerton. 

1908  *Vassall,  H.,r.s.A.,  F.G.s.,The  Priory,  Repton,  Burton-on-Trent. 

1906  Vaughan,  Rev.  Preb.  H.,  The  Rectory,  Wraxall,  Bristol. 

1908  Vaughan,  Major  W.,  f.s.a.,  Villa  Eliot,  Av.  de  Paris,  Biarritz. 

1900  Vawdrey,  Mrs.,  Westfield,  Uphill,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1913  Veitch,  Walter  H. 

1899  ViCKERY,  A.  J.,  16,  Bridge  Street,  Taunton. 

1898  Vile,  J.  G.,  Wilton  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1904  Vile,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Wilton  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1902  ViLLAR,  W.  J.,  Tauntfield  House,  Taunton. 
1898  ViLLAR,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Tauntfield  House,  Taunton. 

1910  Vincent,  Edgar,  The  Casket,  Yeovil. 

1908  Visger,  Chas.,  m.r.c.s.,  Beachcroft,  Clevedon. 

1909  VoNBERG,  M.,  Rozelle,  Wells. 
1909  VoNBERG,  Mrs.  M.,  Rozelle,  Wells. 

1911  Wade,  Arthur  R.,  Southwell  House,  Highbridge. 

1914  Wade,  Rev.  J.  H.,  The  Vicarage,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Martock. 

1908  Wadman,  Rev.  Canon  R.,  Bridgwater  (deceased). 

1909  Wainwright,  C.  Donald,  Summerleaze,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1898  Wainwright,  Charles  R.,  Summerleaze,  Shepton  Mallet. 
1913  Wake,  W.  H.,  Elm  Grove,  Taunton. 

1889  Wakefield,  J.  E.  W.,  Amberd,  Taunton. 

1899  fWALDEGRAVE,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  P.O.,  Chewton  Priory,  Bath, 

President,  Trustee. 

1911  Waldegrave,  The  Hon,  and  Rev.H.N.,The  Rectory,LulIington. 

1905  Walsh,  Major  T.  L.,  Lower  Marsh,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

1902  t Walter,  R.  HENSLEiGH,M.B.,Hawthornden,  Stoke-under-Ham. 

1903  Walter,  R.  Tertius,  Wake  Hill,  Ilminster. 

1908  Wardle,  Fredk.  D.,  Claremont  Villa,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath. 

1909  Warren,  Re\r.  W.  M.  K.,  Meare  Vicarage,  Glastonbury. 
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1908  Warry,  Captain  B.  A.,  Shapwick  House,  Bridgwater. 

1897  Warry,  H.  Cockeram,  The  Cedars,  Preston  Road,  Yeovil. 
1910  Wason,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Cossington,  Bridgwater. 

1907  Waterman,  A.  N.,  10,  Cambridge  Pk.,Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

1910  Waterman,  Wm.  Roland,  Stoke-under-Ham. 
1913  Watkins,  J.  G.,  c/o  W.  F.  B.  Dawe,  Staplegrove. 

1913  Watson,  Thomas,  The  Grey  House,  Somerton,  Somerset. 

1913  Watson,  Mrs.  T.,  The  Grey  House,  Somerton,  Somerset. 

1912  Watson,  Walter,  b.sc,  Taunton  School,  Taunton. 

1883  IWeaver,  Rev.  F.  W.,  f.s.a.,  f.r.hist.s.,  Milton  -  Clevedon 
Vicarage,  Evercreech,  Bath,  V.P.,  General  Secretary. 

1903  tWEAVER,  J.  R.  H.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

1908  Webber,  Miss  E.,  Combe  Lodge,  Minehead. 

1904  Wedd,  H.  G.,  Eastdon,  Langport. 

1906  Weigall,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Old  Cleeve  Rectory,  Washford. 

1857  Welch,  C,  21,  Ellesker  Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

1896  IWere,  Francis,  Walnut  Tree  House,  Druidstoke  Avenue, 

Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1876  Westlake,  W.  H.,  6,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton. 

1911  Weston,  Fred,  15,  Crofton  Park,  Yeovil. 

1912  Wetherman,  G.  H.,  33,  Upper  Belgrave  Rd.,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1913  Whately,  Rev.  G.  P.,  The  Vicarage,  Bishops  Lydeard. 

1909  Whitby,  General  F.  H.,  The  Caves,  Banwell  (deceased). 

1912  White,  Frank,  Hareston,  South  Road,  Taunton. 

1898  White,  Samuel,  The  Highlands,  Taunton. 

1909  Whittaker,  C.  D.,  ll.d,  Taunton  School,  Taunton. 

1885  Whitting,  Lt.-Col.  C.  E.,  Uphill  Grange,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1904  Whittuck,  E.  a.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 

1906  WiCKENDEN,  F.  B.,  Tone  House,  Taunton. 

1902  WiCKHAM,  Rev.  J.  D.  C,  The  Manor,  Holcombe,  ^ath. 

1913  Wicks,  A.  T.,  Durham  School,  Durham. 

1914  WiGLESWORTH,  J.,  M.D.,  Sprmgfield  House,  Winscombe,  Som. 
1904  WiGRAM,  Miss,  King's  Gatchell,  Taunton. 

1913  -fWiLDMAN,  W.  B.,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset. 

1897  WiLLCOCKS,  A.  D.,  m.r.c.s.,  2,  Marlborough  Terrace,  Taunton. 
1912  Williams,  Penrose,  f.r.c.s.  Edin.,  m.r.c.s.  Eng.,  Bridgwater. 

1914  Williams,  Rev.W.H.W.,The  Vicarage,Midsomer  Norton,Bath. 
1908  Williamson,  W.  S. 

1908  Wills,  Ernest  S.,  Ramsbury  Manor,  Hungerford. 
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1909  Wills,  Geo.  A.,  Burwalls,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 

1912  Wills,  Capt.  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.,  m.p.,  Northmoor,  Dulverton. 
1896  Wills,  H.  H.,  Barley  Wood,  Wrington. 

1910  Whiles,  Miss  M.,  Bishop  Fox's  School,  Taunton. 

1913  Wilson,  Alexander,  Shovell,  North  Petherton. 

1912  Wilson,  Rev.  C.  T.,  f.r.g.s.,  The  Rectory,  Hatch  Beauchamp. 

1908  Wilson,  H.,  18,  Kent  Terrace,  Hanover  Gate,  London,  N.W. 
1912  Wilton,  Rev.  T.  G.,  The  Rectory,  Luccombe,  Taunton. 
1907  W^iNCH,  Miss  Charlotte,  Childown,  near  Chertsey. 

1903  fWiNCKWORTH,  Wadham  B.,  Sussex  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1914  Winter,  E.,  5,  The  Crescent,  Taunton. 

1860  fWiNWOOD,  Rev.  H.  H.,  f.g.s.,  11,  Cavendish  Crescent,  Bath,V.P. 

1881  WiNWOOD,  T.  H.  R.,  Rothesay  House,  Dorchester. 

1909  Withers,  A.  H.,  10,  Essex  Villas,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
1914  Wood,  W.  E.  Ramsden,  m.d.,  Southernhaye,  liyme  Regis. 
1914  Wood,  Mrs.  Ramsden,  Southernhaye,  Lyme  Regis. 

1912  Woodhouse,  a.  E.  C,  Kilve,  Bridgwater. 

1905  Woodhouse,  Lt.-Col.  S.  H.,  Heatherton  Park,  Taunton. 

1911  Woodward,  Edward  R.,  61,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

1911  Woodward,  Miss  M.  C,  Briarclyst,  Beer,  Devon. 

1885  WoRTHiNGTON,  Rev.  J.,  Chudleigh  Cottage,  Cullompton. 

1912  Wright,  H.  E.,  57,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
1914  Wynter,  Miss  M.,  Canons  House,  Taunton. 

1912  Young,  Rev.  H.  Christian,  The  Rectory,  Crowcombe. 

Total,  923  Members,  excluding  Honorary  Members  and  any  1915 
members  recorded  in  the  list. 
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May  he  obtained  from  the  Assistant- Secretai^y  by 

Members  of  the  Society^  at  the  following 
Net  Prices  (postage  extra  ;  4id.  in  most  casesj  : — 


VOL. 

DATE. 

PLACES  OF  MEETIi^G. 

PEICE, 

F 

1849-50 

Taunton- Wells 

12/6 

lit 

1851 

Weston-super-Mare 

12/6 

III 

1852 

Bath  ... 

5/- 

IV 

1853 

Yeovil  ... 

3/6 

vt 

1854 

Taunton 

15/- 

VI 

1855 

Dunster 

5/- 

VII 

1856-7 

Bridgwater — Bruton 

5/- 

VIII 

1858 

Bridgwater         j  . 

3/6 

IX 

1859 

Glastonbury 

3/6 

X 

1860 

Clevedon 

5/- 

XI 

1861-2 

Langport — Wellington 

5/- 

XII 

1863-4 

Wells — Burnham 

3/6 

XIII 

1865-6 

Shepton  Mallet — Ilminster 

4/- 

XIV 

1867 

Bristol  ... 

6/- 

XV 

1868-9 

Williton — Axbridge 

3/6 

XVI 

1870 

Wincanton 

7/6 

XVII 

1871 

Crewkerne 

7/6 

XVIII  ... 

1872 

Taunton 

5/6 

XIX 

1873 

Wells  

3/6 

XX 

1874 

Sherborne 

3/6 

XXI 

1875 

Frome  .. 

10/- 

XXII 

1876 

Bath  ... 

3/6 

XXIII 

1877 

Bridgwater 

3/6 

XXIV 

1878 

Bruton 

3/6 

XXV 

1879 

Taunton 

3/- 

XXVI 

1880 

Glastonbury 

7/6 

XXVII  ... 

1881 

Clevedon 

10/- 

XXVIII  ... 

1882 

Chard  ... 

6/- 
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XXIX 

1883 

W^iveliscombe 

5/6 

XXX 

1884 

Shepton  Mallet 

7/6 

XXXI 

1885 

Weston-super-Mare 

7/6 

XXXII 

1886 

Yeovil 

3/6 

XXXIII 

1887 

Bristol 

3/6 

XXXIV 

1888 

Wells 

3/6 

XXXV 

1889 

Minehead 

3/6 

XXXVI 

1890 

Oastle  Gary 

3/6 

XXXVII  ... 

1891 

Crewkerne 

3/6 

XXXVIII  ... 

1892 

Wellington.         ...  ••• 

51- 

XXXIX  ... 

1893 

Frome  ...          ...          ...  ... 

4/6 

XL 

1894 

Langport            ...          ...  ... 

5/6 

XLI 

1895 

Bath 

5/6 

XLII 

1896 

Sherborne 

4/6 

XLIII 

1897 

Bridgwater 

5/6 

XLIV 

1898 

Taunton 

4/6 

XLV 

1899 

Olevedon            ...          ...  ... 

4/6 

XLVI 

1900 

Dulverton 

5/6 

XLVII 

1901 

Bristol  ... 

6/- 

XLVIII  ... 

1902 

Glastonbury 

6/- 

XLTX 

1903 

Chard  ... 

5/6 

L 

1904 

Gillinghani 

6/- 

LI 

1905 

W^estou-super-Mare 

6/- 

LII 

1906 

Minehead           ...          ...  . 

61- 

LIII 

1907 

Shepton  Mallet 

6/6 

LIV 

1908 

Taunton             ...          ...  ... 

6/- 

LV 

1909 

Wells 

6/- 

LVI 

1910 

Yeovil  ... 

6/- 

LVII 

1911 

Frome 

6/- 

LVIII 

1912 

W^ellington 

6/- 

LIX 

1913 

Castle  Gary 

8/6 

LX 

1914 

Bath  ... 

8/6 

Some  details  of  the  Contents  of  Vols.  I — XLVIII  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  163-176  ;  but  the  prices  given  there  have 
been  revised. 

Two  General  Indexes  to  the  Proceedings  are  still  obtainable.  Vols.  I — XX, 
price  4/-  ;  Vols.  XXI— XL,  price  4/- 


*  Most  of  the  remaining  copies  of  Vol.  I  have  two  or  three  plates  deficient. 

+  The  few  remaining  copies  of  Vols.  II  and  V  are  slightly  soiled.  No  absolutely  perfect 
copy  of  Vol.  V  remains  which  can  be  sold  separately,  i.e.  apart  from  a  complete  set  of 
the  volumes. 


The  following  Publications  may  he  obtained  from  the  Curator, 
at  the  Museum,  Taunton  Castle  : — 

SOCIETY'S  PROCEEDINGS.— Price  List  issued  separately. 
INDEX  TO  THE    SOCIETY'S   PROCEEDINGS.— Vols. 

i  to  XX,  by  post,  4/3.    Vols,  xxi  to  xl,  by  post,  4/1^. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  PRINTED  MAPS  OP 
SOMERSETSHIRE,  1572-1914.— By  T.  Chubb,  xii  +  232 
pp.;  16  plates.    Cloth.    Price  10/-  net;  by  post,  10/4. 
SOMERSET  CHURCH  TOWERS.— Sets  of  60  plates  of  collo- 
types, from  photographs  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton.  Price 
12/- ;  by  post,  12/6.    Single  copies  of  some  towers,  4d.  each. 
E.  A.  FREEMAN.— By  W.  Hunt,  M.A.   Price  6d. ;  by  post,  yd. 
RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  WELLS.— With  many  Plans 

and  Illustrations.    Price  3/6  ;  by  post,  3/9. 
THE  FLORA  OF  SOMERSET.— By  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray,  M.A. 

Ixii  +  438pp.    Cloth.    Reduced  to  10/-  net;  by  post,  10/6. 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  MURRAY'S  FLORA  OF  SOMERSET 
(1914). — By  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  F.L.S.     iv  +  242  pp. 
Cloth.    Price  5/-  net ;  by  post,  5/4. 
THE  MOLLUSCA  OF  SOMERSET.- By  E.  W.  Swanton. 

xlii  +  SGpp.      Cloth.    Price  3/6  ;  by  post,  3/9. 
THE  MOSSES  OF  SOMERSET.— By  W.  Watson,  B.Sc. 

Price  1/6;  by  post,  i/7|. 
CATALOGUE  OF  FELINE  FOSSILS  in  Taunton  Museum; 

25  Plates.    Price  4/-  to  Members;  6/-  to  others.    Postage,  yd. 
SOMERSET  TRADE  TOKENS.— Price  1/6;  by  post,  1/7. 
LELAND  IN  SOMERSET.—Price  2/-  ;  by  post,  2/ii. 
GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  WORDS  &  PHRASES 

in  use  in  Somerset.    Price  i/- ;  by  post,  i/ij. 
SHORT  HISTORY  OF  TAUNTON  CASTLE.— With  Illus- 
trations.  By  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford,  M.A.   Price  4d. ;  by  post,  5d. 
STRUCTURAL  NOTES  ON  TAUNTON  CASTLE.-  By  J. 

Houghton  Spencer.  With  Illustrations.  Price  4d. ;  by  post,  5d. 
GUIDE  TO  "  NORRIS  COLLECTION."— 4d. ;  by  post,  ^d. 
GUIDE  TO  THE  CHARBONNIER  COLLECTION  OF 
PEWTER  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum.     Enlarged  Edition, 
1912.    With  Illustrations.    Price  gd.  ;  by  post,  lod. 
COURT  LEET  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  TAUNTON.  By 
H.  B.  Sheppard.  66pp. ;  3  illustrations.  Price  i/- ;  by  post,  i/i^. 
THE  GOLD  TORC  FOUND  AT  YEOVIL,  1909.    By  H. 

St.  George  Gray.  With  illustrations.  Price  i/-  ;  by  post,  i/i. 
REPORT  ON  THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WICK  BAR- 
ROW, STOGURSEY.    By  H.  St.  George  Gray.    pp.  iv  + 
78.    12  plates  ;  10  illustrations  in  text.  Price  3/6  ;  by  post,  3/8. 
INDEX  TO  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  mentioned  in  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Som.  Arch.  Soc.    Price  3d. ;  by  post,  4d. 
LOCKE'S  WESTERN  REBELLION:  containing  the  names  of 
persons  condemned  by  Judge  Jefferies,  executed,  etc.  Reprint- 
ed in /ac^imz'Z^  from  a  scarce  pamphlet.  Price  i/-;  by  post,  i/i. 
ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  TAUNTON.— Impressions  from  the 
Copper  Plate  (i9in.  by  24in.,  on  Imperial  paper).    By  A.  P. 
Moore,  1809.    Price  2/6  to  Members;  5/-  to  Non-Members. 
INDEX  TO  COLLINSON'S  HISTORY  OF  SOMERSET. 

20/6  post  free.    Large  paper  edition,  31/6. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  Castle  and  Specimens  on  application. 
SCHEME  FOR  RECORDING  ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS 
AND  FORTIFIED  ENCLOSURES,  1910.    6d.  by  post. 
INDEX   OF   AKQliJEQ^kanAy\  Pi|PERS  published  in 
1908,  1909.    Price  i/-  eiK  y|^  JL 


